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CHAP. XXXIII. 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 

CrOMWELU who had fecretly folicit- a. 0.1649. 
td and contrived the king’s death, now began 
to feel wilhes to which he had been hitherto a 
Granger. His profpefts widening as he rofe, 
nis ‘firll principles of liberty were all loft in the 
unbounded ftretch of power that lay before 
him. When the peers met on the day appoint- 
ed in their adjournment, they entered upon bu- 
finefs, and fent down fome votes to the com- 
mons, of which the latter deigned not to take 
the leaft notice. In a few days after, the com- 
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monS'voted that the houfe ^Jftords was ufelefs 
and dangerous, and thereforb was- to be abolifh- 
ed. They voted it high-treafon to acknow- 
ledge Charles Stuart, fon of the late king, as 
fucceflor to the throne. A great feal was made, 
on on'e fide of which were engraven the arms of 
England and Ireland, with this infcription : 
“ The great feal of England." On the reverfe 
'^as reprefented the houfe of commons fitting, 
wi|h this motto : ‘ c On the firft year of freedom, 
** by God’s blefling reftored, 1648.” The forms 
of all public bufiilefs were changed from the 
* king’s name to that of the keepers of the liberties 
of England. 

The next day they proceeded to try thofe 
gallant men, whofe attachment to their late fo- 
vereign had been the mod remarkable. The 
duke of Hamilton and lord Capel were con- 
demned and executed ; the earl of Holland loft 
his life by a like fentcnce ; the earl of Norwich 
and Sir John Owen were condemned, but after- 
wards pardoned by the commons. 

The Scots, who hud in the beginning fhown 
ihemfelves fo averfc to the royal family, and 
having by a long train of fuccefies totally fup- 
preflfed all infurrettions in its favour, now firft 
began to relent from their various perfecutions. 
Their loyalty began to return ; and the infolence 
of the independents, with their victories, ferved 
to inflame them ftill more. The execution of 
their favourite duke Hamilton alfo, who was 
put to death not only contrary to the laws of 
war, but of nations, was no fmall vexation ; they 
therefore determined to acknowledge prince' 
Charles for their king. But their love of liberty ^ 
was ftill predominant, and feemed to combat 
with their manifold refent merits. At the fame 
7 time 
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time that they refolved upon railing him to the 
throne, they abridged his power with every li- 
mitation which they had attempted to impofe one 
their late fovereign. 

Charles, after the death of his father, having 
paifed fo'me time at Paris, and finding ho like- 
lihood of affiftance from that quarter, was glad 
to accept of any conditions. He poffeffed nei- 
ther the virtues nor the conftancy of his father j 
and being attached to no religion as yet, he 
agreed to all their propofals, being fatisfied with 
even the formalities of royalty. It is remarka- 
ble, that while the Scots were thus inviting their 
king over, they were, neverthelcfs, cruelly pu- 
nilhing thofe who had adhered to his caufe. 

Among others, the earl of Montrofe, one of the 
bravelt, politeft, and molt finifhed chara£ters of 
that age, was taken prifoner as he endeavour- 
ed to raife the Highlanders in the royal caufc ; 
and being brought to Edinburgh was hanged on 
a gibbet thirty feet high, then quartered, and 
his limbs ftuck up in the principal towns of the 
kingdom. Yet notwithflanding all this feverity 
to his followers, Charles ventured into Scotland, 
and had the mortification to enter the gate of 
Edinburgh, where the imbs cf that faithful ad- 
herent were (till expofed. 

Being now entirely at the merev of the gloomy 
and aufterc zealots who had been the caufe 
of his father’s misfortunes, he foon found that 
he had only exchanged exile for imprilbnment. 

He was furrounded, and incefiantly importuned 
by the fanatical clergy, who obtruded their re- 
ligious inliru£tions, and obliged him to liften to 
long fermons, in which they feldom failed to 
ftigmatife the late king as a tyrant, to accufe 
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his mother of idolatry, 'and himfelf of an unto- 
ward difpofit ion . Six fermons a day were his ufual 
allowance ; and though they laboured to out- 
go each other in abfurdity, yet he was denied 
the fmall confolation of laughter. In fhort, the 
clergy, having brought royalty under their feet, 
were refolved to keep it dill fubfervient, and to 
trample upon it with all the contumely of ftic- 
cefsful upftarts. Charles for a while .bore all 
their infolence with hypocritical tranquillity, and 
even pretended to be highly edified by their m- 
llru6iions. He once, indeed, attempted to efcape 
from among them ; but being brought back, he 
-owned the greatnefs of his error, he teftified re- 
pentance for what he had done, and looked 
about for another opportunity of efcaping. 

In the mean time Cromwell, who had been 
appointed to the command of the army in Ire- 
land, profecutcd the war in that kingdom with 
his ufual fuccefs. He had to combat againft the 
royalifts, commanded by the duke of Ormond, 
and the native Irifh, led on by O’Neal. But 
fueh ill-connected and barbarous troops could 
give very little oppofition to Cromwell’s more 
numerous forces, conducted by fuen a general, 
and emboldened by long fuccefs. He foon over- 
ran the whole country, and, after fome time, all 
the towns revolted in his favour, and opened 
their gates at his approach. But in thefe con- 
quefts, as in all the reft of his actions, there ap- 
peared a brutal ferocity that would tarnifh the 
moil heroic valour. In order to intimidate the 
natives from defending their towns, he, with a 
barbarous policy, put every garrifon that made 
any reliftance to the fword. He entered the city 
of Drogheda by ftorm, and indiferiminately but- 
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chered men, women, and children ; fo thsftonly 
one efcaped the dreadful carnage to giy#>an ac- 
count of the maflacre. He was now in- the 
train of fpeedily reducing the whole kingdom 
to fubjeftion, when he was called over by* the 
parliament to defend his own country againft the 
Scots, who having efpoufed the royal caufe, had 
raifed a confidcrable army to lupport it. 

After Cromwell’s return to England, upon 
taking his feat, he received the thanks of the 
houfe, by the mouth of the fpeaker, for the fer- 
vices lie had done the commonwealth in Ireland. 
They then proceeded to deliberate upon chufing 
a general for conducing the war in Scotland, 
which Fairfax refufing upon principle, as he had 
all along declined oppofing the prefbyterians, 
the command neceflarily devolved upon Crom- 
well. Fairfax, from that time forward, declined 
meddling in public arfairs ; but fending his com- 
mifiion of gencralilfimo to the houfe, he retired 
to fpend the remainder of his life in peace and 
privacy. Cromwell, eager to purfue the path of 
ambition that now lay before him, and being de- 
clared captain-general of the forces, boldly fet 
forward for Scotland, at the head of an army of 
lixteen thoufand men. 

The Scots, in the mean time, who had invited 
over their wretched king to be a prifoner, not 
a ruler, among them, prepared to meet the inva- 
fion. They had given the command of their 
army to general Lelley, a good officer, who 
formed a proper plan for their defence. This 
prudent commander knew, that though fuperior 
in numbers, his army was much inferior in di(n 
ciplinc and experience to the Englilh ; and he 
kept himfelf carefully within his entrenchments, 
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A*** ^P»«i<frevaH»A. motions germe fide end the 
Other, ©gffpfttett* at laift, few bimlelf in a very 
difadv«ntage©**f>oft near Dunbar, and his anta- 
gonist waiting deliberately to take advantage of 
4LD.1 65a nis Situation, fiat the madnefs of the Scottish 
clergy laved him from the imminent difgrace 
that was likely to attend him, and to their vain 
infpirations fyeowed his fecurity. Thefe had, it 
feems, been night and. day wreftling with the 
Lord in prayer, as they termed it $ and they at 
laft fancied that they had obtained the fuperio- 
rity. Revelations they faid were made them, 
that the heretical army, together with Agag their 

f enerai, would be delivered into their hands. 

Jpon the affurances of thefe vifions, they obliged 
their general, in fpite of all his remonllranc es, 
to delccnd into the plain, and give the English 
battle. 

The English had their visions and their affm- 
ances on their Side alfo. Cromwell, in his turn, 
had been wreftling with the Lord, and had come 
off with fuccefs. When lie was told that the Seol- 
tiSh army were coming down to engage, he af- 
fured his foldicts that the Lord had delivered 
the enemy into his hands, and ho oidered his 
army tofing pfalms, as if already poffoded of a cer- 
tain vi&orj. The Scots, though double the mim - 
her of the English, were Sbon put to flight, and 
purfued with great llaughter, while Cromwell 
did not loS'e above forty men in all. 

The unfortunate king, who hated all the Scot- 
tish army, and onSy dreaded Cromwell, was well 
enough plcafed at the defeat, which belied all 
tfctoLaffurances of his opprefl'ors. It was attend- 
edPllfo with this good confequence to him, that 
it ferved to introduce him to a greater Share of 

power 
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power than he tad hitherto Imi&mt&htc ti to 
enjo f. He now. therefore, p*|r)JwMiP0kt the 
head of the fmaA part of the Seettf fl yhtefta # that 
had furvived the defeat ; and ttadf*H&4Mnfen&er 
lengthened by the royaliftsp* wfaetwt fi fr cove- 
nanters had fome time before excluded from hfa 
ferviqe. Cromwell, however, ftill followed his 
blow, purfued the king’s < tbrdes towards Perth, 
and cutting off the provffioir of the Scottish army, 
made it impoffible for Charles to maintain his 
forces in that country any Ion got. * 

In this terrible exigence he embraced a refolu* 
tion worthy a prince, who was willing to hazard 
all for empire. Obferving that the way was 
open to England, he fefolved immediately tp 
march into that country, where hS expefited to be 
reinforced by all the royalMis in that part of the 
"kingdom. His generals were perfuaded to en- 
ter ato the fame views ; and with one confent 
the Scottilh army, to the number of fourteen thou* 
{« nd men, made an irruption fouthwards. 

But ( harles foon found himfelf difappointecl 
in the exportation of increafing his army. The 
Scots, terrified at the profpect of fo hazardous 
an cnterprif , tell from him in great numbers. 
T 1 ' Engird*, affrighted at the name of his oppo- 
nent, dreaded to join him; but his mortifica- 
tions were ftill more increased as he arrived at 
Worcefter, when informed that Cromwell was 
marching with hafty (hides from Scotland, with 
r army increafed t 6 forty thoufand men. The 
nev.s fcarce arrived, when that artive general 
himfelf appeared ; and falling upon the tow: 
all fides, broke in upon the aifordered 
The ftreets were ftrewed with daughter, 
whole Scottifh army were either killed or taket^ 
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prifoners, and the king, himfelf, having given 
many proofs of perfonal valour, was obliged to 

fly- 

Imagination can fcarce conceive adventures 
more romantic, or diftreftes more fevere,' than 
thofe which attended the young king’s efcape 
from the fcene of Slaughter. After his hair was 
cut off, the better to difguife his perfon, he 
wrought for fome days in the habit -of a peafant, 
cutting faggots in a wood. He next made an 
attempt to retire into Wales, under the condu£t 
of one Pendrel, a poor farmer, who was fincere- 
ly attached to his caufe. In this attempt, how-, 
ever, he was difappointed, every pafs being guard- 
ed to prevent his efcape. Being obliged to re- 
turn, he met one colonel Carelefs, who, like him- 
felf, had efcaped the carnage at Worcefter ; and 
it was in his company that he was obliged to 
climb a fpreading oak, among the thick branch- 
es of which they pa*ffed the day together, while 
they heard the foldiersof the enemy in purfuit of 
them below. From thence he paffed, with im- 
minent danger, feeling all the varieties of, famine, 
fatigue, and pain, till he arrived at the’ houfe of 
’ colonel Lane, a zealous royalifi, in Stafford- 
shire. There he deliberated about the means of 
efcaping into Frdncc ; and iiriftol being fuppofed 
the propereft port, it was ag; ’ed that he ihould 
ride thither, before this gentleman’s filter, on 
a vilit to Mrs. Norton, who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of that city. During this journey he 
every day met with perlbns whofe faces he 
Jtnew } and at one time paffed through a whole 
regiment of the enemy’s army. 

\Vhen 'they arrived at Mrs. Norton’s, the firft 
perfon they .law was pne of liis own chaplains 
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fitting at the door, amufing bitnfelf with feeing 
people play at bowls. The king, after < having 
taken proper care of his horfe in the Itable, was 
fliown to an apartment, which Mrs. L£t$e had 
provided for him, as it was faid he had the ague. 
The butler, however, being lent to him with 
lome refreshment, no fooner beheld his face, 
which was very pale, with anxiety and fatigue, 
than he recolleCled his king and mailer, and 
falling upon his knees, while the tears dreamed 
down his cheeks, cried out, “ I am rojoiced -to 
fee your majefty.” The king was- alarmed, but 
made the butler promife that he would keep the 
fecret from every mortal, even from bis madcr^ 
and the honed: fervant punctually obeyed him. 

No Ihip being found that would for a month 
fet fail from Bridol, either for France or Spain, 
the king was obliged to go elfewhere for a paf- 
fage. He therefore repaired to the houfe of co- 
lonel Wyndham, in Dorfetlhire, where he was 
cordially received ; that gentleman's family hav- 
ing ever been loyal. His mother, a venerable 
matron, feemed to think the end of her life nobly 
rewarded, in having it in her power to give pro- 
tection to her king. She exprefled no didatisfac- 
tj.on at having lod three Ions, and one grand- 
child, in the defence of his caufe, lince Ihe was 
honoured in being inltrumpntal to his own pre- 
fervation. 

JPur fuing from thence his journey to the fea- 
fide, he once more had a very providential e- 
fcape from a little inn, where he fet up for the 
night. The day had been appointed by par- 
liament for a folemn fad ; and a fanatical weav- 
er, who had been a foldier in the parliament 
army, was preaching againft the king in a little 
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chapel fronting the houfe. Charles, to avoid 
fufpicion, was himfelf among the audience. It 
happened that a ftnith, of the fame principles 
with the Weaver, had been examining the horfes 
belonging to the paflengers, and came to aifure 
the preacher that he knew, by the faihion of the 
fhoes, that one of the ftrangers’ horfes came 
from the North. The preacher immediately 
affirmed that this horfe could belong to no other 
than Charles Stuart, and inftantly went with a 
conftable to fearch the inn. But Charles had 
taken timely precautions, and had left the inn 
before the conftable’s arrival. 

At Shoreham, in Suffex, a vefTel was at laft 
found, in which he embarked. He was known 
to fo many, that if he had not fet fail in that cri- 
tical moment, it had been impoffible for him to 
tfcape. After one and forty days concealment 
he arrived fafely at Fefchamp in Normandy. 
No lcfs than forty men and women had, at dif- 
ferent times, been privy to his efcape; 

In the mean time Cromwell, crowned with 
fuccefs, returned in triumph to London, where 
he was met by the fpeaker of the houfe, accom- 
panied by the mayor of London, and the mjt- 
giltrates, in all their formalities. His firfl cane 
was to take advantage of his late fucceffes, by 
depreffing the Scots, who hao. fo lately withftood 
the w ork of the Gofpel, as he called it. An act 
was palled for abolilhing royalty in Scotland, 
and annexing that kingdom, as a conquered 
province, to the Englilh co nmonwealth. It was 
rmpowered, however, to fend fome members to 
HmJSngHlh parliament. Judges were appoint- 
e#»tO diftiibute jultice; and tne people of that 
cddntry, now freed from the tyranny of the ec- 
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jclefiaftics, were not ranch diflatisfied with their 
prefent government. The prodent conduct pf 
Monck, who was left by Cromwell to complete 
their fubje£tion, fervea much to .jfeOOnQiJe «fli# 
minds of the people, haraffed with dtffenfiooa* 
of which they never well understood the cattfeh « 

In this manner the Englilh parliament, by the 
means of Cromwell, fpfead their uncontefted 
authority over all the Britifh dominions. Ireland 
was totally fubdued by Ireton and JLudlow. All 
the fettlements in America, that 4rad declared 
for the royal caufe, were obliged to fubmitf 
Jerfey, Guernfey, Scilly, and the Ifle of Man, 
were brought eafily under fubje£tion. Thus 
mankind faw, with aftonilhment, a parliament 
compofcd of Sixty or feventy obfcure and il- 
literate members, governing « great empire 
with unanimity and fuccefs. Without any ac- 
knowledged fubordination, except a council of 
Hate conlilting of thirty-eight, to whom all ad- 
drefles weie made, they levied armies, maintain- 
ed fleets, and gave laws to the neighbouring 
powers of Europe. The finances were managed 
with aeconomy and exaflnefs. Few private per- 
fons became rich by the plunder of the public 5 
the revenues of the crown, the lands of the bi- 
Shops, and a tax of a hundred and twenty thou- 
fand pounds each month, fupplied the wants of 
the government, and gave vigour to all their 
proceedings. 

The parliament, having thus reduced their 
native dominions to perfett obedience, next re- 
folved to chaftife the Dutch, who had given but 
veiy flight caufes of complaint. It happened 
that one dollar Doriflaus, who was of the num- 
ber of the late kiag’s judges, being fent by the 
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parliament as their envoy to Holland, was aflaf- 
linated by one of the royal party, who had 'taken 
scfiige there, Some time after alfo Mr. St. 
John, appointed their ambaflador to that court, 
was in&ked by the friends of the prince of 
Orange. Thele were thought motives fefficient 
to induce the commonwealth of England to de- 
clare war againft them. The parliament’s chief 
dependence lay in the activity and courage of 
Blake, their admiral j who, though he had not 
embarked in naval command till iatc in life, yet 
furpafled all that went before him in courage 
and dexterity. On the other fide, the Dutch 
oppofed to him their famous admiral Van 
Tromp, to whom they never fince prod -iced an 
equal. Many were the engagements between 
thefe celebrated admirals, and vat ious w ere their 
fucccfs. Sea-fights, in general, feldom prove 
decifive ; and the vanquithed are foon fecn to 
make head againft the vifcfors, Several dreadful 
encounters, therefore, rather ferved to fliow the 
excellence of the admirals, than to determine 
their fuperiority. The t>utch, however, who felt 
many great difadvantages by the lofs of their 
trade, and by the total fufpenfion of their filhc- 
ries, were willing to treat for a peace ; but the 
parliament gave them a very unfavourable an- 
fwer. It was the policy of .hat body, to keep 
their navy on foot as long as they could ; right-, 
ly judging, that while the force of the nation 
was exerted by fed, it would diminilh the power 
of general Cromwell by lard, wnich was now be-% 
Come very formidable to the in. 

Thjs great afpirer quickly perceived their de- 
signs j and from the firft fawthat they dreaded his 
growang power, and wilhed its diminution. All 

his 
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his meafures were cotldu£led with an intrepidity* 
that marked his charter ; and he now faw,' 
that it was not neceffary to wear the mfcfk of 
fubordination any longer. Secure in the attach*, 
meat of the army, he refolved to make another 
daring effort ; and perfu'aded the officers to pre* 
fent a petition for payment of arrears and re* 
drefs of grievances, which he know would be 
rejected with difdain. The petition was foon 
drawn up and presented, in which the officers# 
after demanding their arrears, defired the par- 
liament to confider how many y£ars they had 
fat, and what profgffions they had formerly 
made of their intentions to new-raodel the houfe* 
and eftablifh freedom on the broadeft bafts. 
They alleged that it was now full time to give 
place to others ; and however meritorious their 
aftions might have been, yet the reft of the na- 
tion had fome right, in turn, to fbow their pa- 
triotifm in the fervice of their country. 

The houfe was highly offended at the prefump- 
tion of the army, although they had feen, but 
too lately, that their own power was wholly 
founded on that \ ery prefumptiom '1 hey ap- 
pointed a committee to prepare an a£t, ordain- 
ing all perfons who preffnted fuch petitions, for 
the future, lhould be deemed guilty of high- 
treafon. To this the ofticcrs made a veiy warm 
remonftiauce, and the parliament angry a re- 
ply ; while the breach between then e\eiy mo- 
ment giew wider. '1 his was what Cromwell 
had long wiftied, and had foell forefeen. lie 
was fitting in council with his officers when 
informed of the fubjedt on which the houfe was 
deliberating , upon which he rofe up in the moft 
feeming fury, and turning to major Vernon, cried 
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” That he was compelled to do a thing that 
**' , »tnade the very bait or his head Hand on end-" 
Then battening to the houfe with three hundred 
loldiVrs, and with the marks of violent indigna- 
tion on* his countenance, he entered, took his 
place, and attended to the debates for fome time. 
When the qneftion was ready to be put, he fud- 
denly ftarted up, and began to load the parlia- 
ment with the vileft reproaches for their tyran- 
ny, ambition, oppreffion, and robbery of the 
public. Upon which. Ramping with his foot, 
which was the iignal for the foldiers to enter* 
the place was immediately filled with armed 
men. Then addreffing himfelf to the members r 
** For fliame, faid he, get you gone. Give 
** place to honefter men ; to thofe who will moic 
“ faithfully difchaige their truft. You are no 
“ longer a parliament ; I tell you you are no 
“ longer a parliament j the Lord has done with 
** you." Sir Hairy Vane exclaiming againft 
this conduft : “ Sir Harry,” cried Cromwell with 
a loud voice, “ O Sir Harry Vane, the Lord de- 
“ liver me from Sir Harry Vane Taking 
hold of Martin by the cloak, thou art a whore- 
mafter ; to another, thou art an adulterer ; to a 
third, thou art a drunkard ; and to a fourth, 
thou art a glutton. ** It is you," continued he to 
the members, “ that have forced me upon this. 

** I hatfe fought the Lord night and day* that he 
** would rather flay me than put me upon this 
** work.” Then pointing to the mace, “ Take 
“ away, cried he,* that bauble.” After which, 
turning out all the members, and Clearing the 
tall, he ordered the doors to be locked, and 
|mttmjj^the key in his pocket, returned to 

Thus, 
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Thus, by one daring expk>it,4be new repub* 
lie was abolifhed, and- the whole command civil 
and military centered in Cromwell only. The 
people, however, that were fpe&ators in Silent 
wonder of all thefe precipitate tranfaflisons, ex- 
prelied no difapprobation at the diflbJu tk>n of 
a parliament that had overturned the conflitu- 
tion, and deftroyed the king. On the contrary,* 
the ufurper received congratulatory addrefles 
from the fleet, the corporations, and the army, 
for having difmifled a parliament that had fub- 
jefted them to the molt cruel impositions. 

But this politic man was too cautious to be fe- 
duced by their praife, or driven on by their ex- 
hortations. Unwilling to put forth all his power 
at once, he refolved llill to amufe the people 
with the form of a commonwealth, which it was 
the delufion of the times to admire, and to give 
them a parliament that would be entirely fub- 
fervient to his commands. For this purpofe, 
confulting with forne of the principal officers, it 
was decreed, that the fovereign power Ihould be 
veiled in one hundred and forty-four perfons, 
under the denomination of a parliament ; and he 
undertook himfelf to make the choice. 

The perfons pitched upon for exercifing this 
feemingly important trull, were the lowell, mean- 
ell, and the molt ignorant among the citizens, 
and the very dregs of the fanatics. He was well 
apprifed that during the administration of fuch a 
group e of charaflers he alone mull govern, or 
that they mull foon throw up the reins of go- 
vernment, which they were unqualified to guide. 
Accordingly, their practice justified his fagacity. 
To go farther than others into the abfurefites of 
fonalicifm was the chief qualification which each 
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- o£ thefe valued hirofeif upon. Their very names, 
compofed of cant phrafes borrowed from Scrip- 
ture, and rendered ridiculous by their mifappli- 
cation, ferved to ihow their excefs of folly. Not 
only the names of Zerobabel, Habbakuk, and 
Mefopotamia, were given to thofe ignorant crea- 
tures, but fometimes whole fentences from Scrip- 
ture. One of them particularly, who was called 
Praife God Barebone, a canting leather-feller, 
gave his name to this odd aflembly, and it was 
called Barebone’s parliament. 

Their attempts at legiflation were entirely cor- 
refpondent to their ftations and characters. As 
they were chiefly compofed of antinomians, a 
fed that, after receiving the fpirit, fuppofed 
themfelves incapable of error, and of fifth mo- 
narchy men, who every hour expeCted Chrift’s 
coming on earth, they began by chufing eight 
of their tribe to feek the Lord .in prayer, while 
the relt calmly fet down to deliberate upon the 
fuppieflion of the clergy, the univerfities, the 
c ourts of juftice ; and inftead of all this it was 
their intent to fubftitute the law of Mofes. 

To this hopeful affembly was committed the 
treaty of peace with the Dutch ; but the ambaf- 
fadors fiom that nation, though themfelves pref- 
byterians, were quite carnal minded to thefe. 
They were regarded by the new parliament as 
worldly men, intent on commerce and induftry, 
and therefore not to be treated with. 'I hey 
infilled that the man of fin fliould be put away, 
and a new birth obtained by prayer and medita- 
tion. The ambafladors, finding themfelves un- 
able to converfe . with them in their way, gave 
up the treaty as hopelefs. 

The vi ry vulgar began now to exclaim 

* againft 
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againft fo foolifh a legifiature |\nd they them- 
felves feemed not infenfible of the ridicule 
which every day was thrown out againft them. 
Cromwell was probably well enough pleated to 
find that his power was likely to receive no di- 
minution from their endeavours 5 but began to 
. be alhamed of their complicated abfurdities. 
He had carefully chofen many perfons among 
them entirely devoted to his interefts, and thefe 
he commanded to difmifs the aflembly. Accord- 
ingly, by concert, they met earlier than the reft 
of their fraternity ; and obferving to each other 
that this parliament had fat long enough, they 
haftened to Cromwell, with Roufe, their fpeaker, 
at their head, and into his hands they refigned the 
authority with which he had invefted them. 

Ci om well accepted their refignation with 
pleafure ; but being told that fomc of the num- 
ber were refradlory, he fent colonel White to 
clear the houfe ot iuch as ventured to icmain 
there. They had placed one Moyer in the 
chair, by that time the colonel had arrived; and 
he being afkcd by the colonel, “ What they did 
<c there?” Moyer replied very gravely, that they 
w r ere feeking the Lord. “ Then you may go 
“ elfewhere,” ciied White ; “ for, to my certain 
** knowledge, the Lord has not been here thefe 
“ many years.” 

This fliadow of a parliament being diflolved, 
the officers, by their, own authority, declared 
Cromwell proteftor of the commonwealth of 
England. Nothing now could withftand his 
authority ; the mayor and aldermen were fent 
for to give folemnity to his appointment ; and 
he was inilitutfed yi nto Jiis new office at White- 
hall, in the kings of England. He 

was to be addrefret^ hy the title of highnefs j 
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and his power Ivas proclaimed in London, and 
other parts of the kingdom. Thus an obfcurc 
and vulgar man, at the age of fifty-three, rofe 
to unbounded power, firft by following fmall 
events in bis favour, and at length by dirc&ing 
great ones. 

It was, indeed, in a great meafure neeeffary 
that fome perfon fliould take the fupreme com- 
mand ;• for affairs were brought into luch a litua- 
tion by the furious animofities of the contend- 
ing parties, that nothing but abfblute power 
could prevent a renewal ot former bloodihed and 
confufuM. Cromwell, therefore, might have 
laid with fome juftice upon his inftallation, that 
he accepted the dignity of pro.te&or merely that 
he might preferve the peace of the nation ; and 
this it muff be owned he cffe&ed with equal 
conduct, moderation, and iuccefs. The go- 
vernment of the kingdom was adjuflcd in the 
following manner. A council was appointed, 
which was not to exceed twenty-one, nor to be 
under thirteen perfons. Thefe were to enjoy 
their office* for life, or during good behaviour ; 
and in cafe of a vacancy, the remaining members 
named three, of whom the protestor chofe one. 
The prote&or was appointed the fupreme ma- 
giltrate of the commonwealth, with fuch powers 
as the king was poffeffed of. The power of the 
{'word was vefted^^STfft jointly with the parlia- 
ment when fitting,- or with the council at inter- 
vals. He was obliged to fummpn a parliament 
every three years, and U .allow tfiem to fit five 
months" without adjournment. A (landing army 
wasgpffablilhed of twchty thoufand foot, and ten 
thopfand horfe, and funds were afllgned for their 
fupport. The protestor enjoyed his office dur- 
ing 
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ing life ; and on hi$ death the place wds fmme* 
diately to be f applied by the council. Of all 
thofe claufefi the ftanding army -Was alone fuffi- 
eient for Cromwell’s purpofe ; .for while poffeff- 
ed of that inftnumeut, he could mould the reft 
of the eonftitution to his pleafure at fmy time. 

Cromwell ehofe his council among his offt J 
cers, who had been the companions or his dan- 
gers and his vi&ofiesf to eafch of whom he af- 
iigned a penfion of one thoufand pounds a year. 
He took care to have his troops, upon whofe fi- 
delity he depended for fupport, paid a month in 
advance ; the magazines were alfo well provided, 
and the public treafore managed with frugality 
and care : while his activity, vigilance, and re- 
folution were fuch, that he difcovered every 
confpiracy againft his pcrfon,. and every plot for 
an infurreftion before they took effeft. 

His management of foreign affairs, though 
his fchemes were by no means political, yet well 
corrcfponded with his character, and, for a 
while, were attended with fuccefs. The Dutch 
having been humbled by repeated defeats, and 
totally abridged in their commercial concerns, 
were obliged at laft to fue for peace, which he 
gave them upon terms rather too favourable. 
He infilled upon their paying deference to the 
Britilh flag, He compelled them to abandon 
the interefts of the king, and to pay eighty-five 
thoufand pounds as an indemnificatioif for for- 
mer expences, and to reftore the Englilh Eaft 
India company a part of thofe dominions of 
which they had been difpoflfeffed' by tile Dutch # 
during the former reign, in that diftant part of* 
the world. 

He was not lefs fuccefsful la his ’negotiations 

C a with 
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with the court of France. Cardinal Mazarine, 
by whom the affairs of that kingdom were con- 
duced, deemed it neceffary to pay deference to 
the protfeCor . and defirous rather to prevail by 
dexterity than violence, fubmitted to Cromwell’s 
imperious qh'araCer, and thus procured ends 
equally beneficial to both. 

The court of Spain was not lefs affiduousin its 
endeavours to gain his friendlhip, but was not 
fo fuccefsful. This vaft monarchy, which but 
a few years before had threatened the liberties 
of Europe, was now reduced fo low as to be 
fcarce able to defend itfelf. Cromwell, how- 
ever, who knew nothing of foreign politics, ftill 
continued to regard its power with an eye of 
jealoufy, and came into an affociation with 
France to deprefs it ftill more. He lent that 
court a body of fix thoufand men to attack the 
Spanifh dominions in the Netherlands ; and up- 
on obtaining a fignal viCory by his afliftance at 
Dunes, the French put- Dunkirk, which they 
had juft taken from the Spaniards, into his 
hands, as a reward for his attachment. 

But it was by fea that he humbled the power 
of Spain with ftill more effeCual fuccefs. 
Blake, who had long made himfelf formidable 
to the Dutch, and whofe fame was fpread over 
Europe, now became ftill more dreadful to the 
Spanifh monarchy. He failed with a fleet into 
the Mediterranean, whither, fince the time of the 
crufades, no Englifh fleet had ever ventured to 
advance. He there conquered all that ventur- 
ed to oppofi? him. _ Caftiqg anchor before 
Leghorn, fee demanded and obtained fatisfaCion 
for fome; injuries which the Englifh commerce 
had fbfferca from the duke of Tufcany. He 

next 
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next failed to Algiers, and compelled the Dey 
to make peace, and to reftrain hia piratical fuh-A,D.i«sj. 
je£ts from farther injuring the Englifh. He 
then went to Tunis, and having made the 
fame demands, he was defired by the Dey of 
that place to look at the two cattles. Porta 
Farino, and Goletta, and do his utmoft. Blake 
fhowed him that he was not flow in accepting 
the challenge ; h# entered the harbour, burned 
the fliipping there, and then failed out triumph- 
antly to purfue his voyage. At Cadiz, he took 
two galleons, valued at near two millions pieces 
of eight. At the Canaries, he burned a Spaniih 
fleet of fixteen Ihips, and returning home to 
England to enjoy the fame of his noble a£hons, 
as he came within fight of his native country, he 
expired. This gallant man, though he fought 
for an ufurper, yet was averfe to his caufc j 
he was a zealous republican in principle, and 
his aim was to ferve his country, not to ettablilh a 
tyrant. “ It is ftill our duty, he would fay to 
the feamen,* to fight for our Country, into what- 
ever hands the government may fall.” 

At the fame time that Blake’s expeditions 
were going forward, theie was another carried 
on, under the command of admiral Penn and 
Venables, with about four thoufand land forces, 
to attack the ifland of Hifpaniola. Failing, how- 
ever, in this, and being driven off the place by 
the Spaniards, they fleered to Jamaica, which 
was furrendered to them without a blow. So 
little was thought of the importance bf this con- 
queft, that, upon the return of the expedition, 

Penn and Venables were fent to the Tower, for 
their failure in the principal objeft of their ex- 
pedition, ' ? A ' 
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AH thefe fuccefles might rather be afcribpd to 
the fpirit of the times than the conductor of 
them. CromweH was poflefled of but two arts 
in perfection, that of managing the army, by 
which he ruled, and obtaining the fecrets of 
his enemies that were plotting againft him* For 
the firft, his valour and canting ze&l were fuffi- 
cient ; for the Hitter, it is faid he paid fixty thou- 
fand pounds a year to his fpies, to come by bis 
intelligence. But he took care to make the 
nation refund thofe extraordinary Aims which he 
expended for fuch information. One or two 
tonfpiracies entered into by the royalifts, which 
were deteCied and 'punilhed, ferved him as a 
pretext to lay an heavy lax upon all of that par- 
ty, of a tenth penny on all their poffeflions. In 
order to raife this oppreffivc impolition, ten ma- 
jot -generals were inibituted, who divided the 
whole kingdom into fo many military jurifdic- 
tions. Thefe men had power to fubjeCt whom 
they plcafed to a payment of this tax, and to 
imprifon furh as denied their jurifdi£tion. Un- 
der colour ot tliefc powers, they exercifed the 
raoft arbitrary authority ; the people had no pro- 
tection againib their cxaCHons ; the very maik 
of liberty was- thrown off, and all property was 
at the difpofal of a military tribunal, It was ip 
vain that the nation cried out for a free parlia- 
ment j Cromwell aflembled one, in confequence 
of their clamours j but as fpeedily diffolvcd it, 
when he fo.und it refractory to his commands. 

In this Hate ot univcrfal Rejection, in which 
Scotland and Ireland were treated as conquered 
provinces, in which the proteCtor iffued his ab- 
folute orders, without even the maik of his for- 
mer hypiocrify, and in which *all truft and con- 
^ . * fidence 
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Science were loft in every focial meeting, the 
people were ftruck with a new inftance of the 
ufurper’s ambition. As parliaments were ever 
(dear to the people, it was,refolved to give them 
one ; but fuch as fhould be entirely of the pro- 
testor's chufing, and chiefly compofed of his own 
creatures. Left any of a different complexion 
fhould prefume to enter the houfe, guards were 
placed at the door, and none admitted but fuch 
as produced a warrant from his council. The 
principal defign of convening this affembly was, 
that they fhould offer him the crown, with the 
title of king, and all the other enfigns of royalty. 

His creatures, therefore, took care to infufe 
into this affembly the merits of the protestor ; 
the confufion there was in Jegai proceedings, 
without the name of a king ; that ro man was ac- 
quainted with the extent or limits of the prefent 
magiftrate’s authority ; but thofe of a king had 
been well afeertained by the experience of ages. 
At laft the motion was made in form in the 
houfe, by alderman Pack, one of the city mem- 
bers, for invefting the protestor with the regal 
dignity. The majority of the houfe being Crom- 
well’s creatures, it may eafily be fuppofed that 
the bill was voted according to his fecret wifhes j 
and nothing now remained, but his own confcnt, 
to havfe his name enrolled among the kings* of 
England. 

Whether it was his original intention, by hav- 
ing this bill carried through the houfe, to fhow 
that he was magnanimous enough 'to refufe tho 
offer j or whether, finding feme of thofe on whom 
he moft depended averfe to his taking the title, 
cannot now be known. Certain it is, his doubts 
continued for fome days ; and the conference 

C 4 which 
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which he carried on with the members who were 
fent to make him the offer, feems to argue that he 
was defirous of being compelled to accept what 
he feared openly to affume. The obfcurity of 
his anfwers, the abfurdity of his fpeeches on this 
occafion (for .they ftill remain) (how plainly a 
mind at variance with itfelf, and combating 
only with a wifh to be vanquilhed. ‘ f I con- 
t£ fefs, faid he, for it behoves me to deal plain* 
“ ly with you, I rauft confefs, I would fay I 
“ hope I may be underftood in this ; Tor indeed 
I muft be tender what I would fay to fuch an 
“ audience as thisj 1 fay I would be under- 
41 flood, that in this argument I do not make a 
“ parallel between men of a different mind, and 
te a parliament, which fhall have their defires. 
“ I know there is no comparifon •, nor can it be 
* f urged upon me that my words have the leafl 
“ colour that way, becaufe the parliament feems 
* c to me to give liberty to me to fay any thing 
** to you. As that is a tender of my humble 
ct reafons and judgment and opinion to them, 
** and if I think they are fuch, and will be fuch 
“ to them, and are faithful fervants, and will be 
“ fo to the fupreme authority and the legifla- 
“ tive, wherefoever it is. If I fay I fhould not 
“ tell you knowing their minds to be fo, I lhould 
** not be faithful if 1 fhould not tell you fo, to 
** the end • that you may report it to parlia- 
“ ment.” In this manner did this molt unac- 


countable of all charadters anfwer their peti- 
tions for bis affuming the • kingly name and 
dignity ; however, the conference ended in his 
'remfing their offer. * 

* ** muft not be fuppofed that his fitua- 

tion> 
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tion, with all thefe offered honours, was at this 
time enviable. Perhaps no ftation, however 
mean, or loaded tvith contempt, could be more- 
truly diftrefsful than ‘his, at a time the nation 
was loading him with congratulations and ad- 
dreffes. He had now rendered himfelf hateful a. 
to every party ; and he owed his fafety to their 
mutual hatred and diffidence of each other. 
His arts of diffimulation had been long ex- 
haufted ; and none could be deceived by them, 
thofe of his own party and principles difdaining 
the ufe to which he had converted his zeal and 
profcllions. The truth feems to be, if we may 
ufe a phrafe taken from common life, he had be- 
gan with being a dupe to his own enthufiafm, 
and ended with being a fharper. 

The whole nation filently dcteff'd his admini- 
ftration, but he had not ftill been reduced to 
the extreme of wretchednefs, if he could have 
found domeftic confolation. Fleetwood, his fon- 
in-law, actuated with the wildeft zeal, detefted 
that chara£ter which could ufe religious pro- 
feffions for the purpofes of temporal advance- 
ment. His eldeft daughter, married to Fleet- 
wood, had adopted republican principles fo ve- 
hemently, that ilie could not behold even her 
own father intrufted with uncontroulable power. 
His other daughters were no lefs fanguine in fa- 
vour of the royal caufe ; but above all, Mrs. 
Claypole, his favourite daughter, who, upon her 
death-bed, upbraided him with all thofe that 
led him to trample on the throne. 

Every, hour added fome new difquietude. 
JLord Fairfax, fir William Waller, and many of 
the heads of the prefbyterians, had fecretly enter- 
ed 
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ed into an engagement to deftroy him. His ad- 
miniftration, fo expenfive both at home and 
abroad, had exhauited his revenue, and he was 
left confiderably in debt. One conspiracy was 
no fooner detected, but another role from ks 
ruins : and to increafe his calamity, he was now 
taught, upon reafoning principles, that his death 
was not only defirable,but his alTadination would 
be meritorious. A book was publifljed by colo- 
nel Titus, a man who had formerly been attach- 
ed to his caufe, entitled Killing no Murder. Of 
all the pamphlets that came forth at that time, 
or perhaps of thofe that have fince appeared, 
this was the moft eloquent and maft^rly. “ Shall 
“ we,” faid this popular declaimer, “ who would 
" not fuffer the lion to invade us, tamely fland to 
“ be devoured by the wolf?’’ Cromwell read this 
fpirited treatife, and was never feen to fmile 
more. 

AH peace was now for ever banifhed from 
his mind. He found that the grandeur to which 
he bad facrificed his former peace, was only an 
inlet to frelh inquietudes. The fears of aflaf- 
tmation haunted him in all his walks, and was 
perpetually prefent to his imagination. He 
wore armour under his cloaths, and always kept 
pi'lols in his pockets. His afpedt was clouded 
by a fettled gloom ; and he regarded every 
flrangcr with a- glance of timid fufpicion. He 
always travelled with hurry, and was ever at- 
tended by a numerous guard. He never re- 
turned from any place by the road he went ; 
a^d feldom flept above three nights together 
• injithe fame chamber, .Society terrified him, as 
there he might meet an^memy ; folitude was ter- 
rible, 
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rible, as he was there unguarded by every 
friend. 

A tertian agu$ kindly canoe at lad to deli- 
ver him firpm this life of horror and anxiety. 
For the fpace of a week no dangeious fymp- 
toms appeared j and in the intervals of the fits 
jhe was able to walk abroad* At length the 
fever increafed, and he himfelf began to dread 
his approaching fate ; but he was taught to 
confider his prefent diforder as no way fatal, 
by his fanatic chaplains, on whom he entirely 
relied. When his chaplain Goodwin told him 
that the ele£t would never be damned, then 
“ I am fure^’ faidhe, “ that I am fafe j for I was 
“ once in a date of grace.” His phyficians were 
fenfible of his dangerous cafe •, hut he was fo 
much encouraged by the revelations of his 
preachers, that he confidered his recovery as no 
, way doubtful, “ I tell you,” cried he to the 
phyficians, “ that I lhall not die of this diftem- 
<c per ; I am well affured of my recovery. Fa- 
' “ vourable anfwers have been returned from 
“ heaven, not only to my own fupplications, but 
“ likewife to thofe of the godly, who have a 
“ clofer correfpondence with God than JL Ye 
“ may have fkill in your profeffion ; but nature 
** can do more than all the phyficians in the 
world j and God is far above nature.” Upon a 
fad day appointed on account of his ficknefs, his 
niinilters thanked God for the undoubted pledges 
they had received of his recovery. Notwithfiand- 
ing thefe affurances, the fatal fymptoms every 
hour increafed j and the phyficians were obliged 
to declare that he could not furvive the next 
fit. The council now therefore came to know 

i his 
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his laft commands concerning the fucceflion j 
but his fenfes were gone, and he was juft able 
to anfwer yes to their demand, whether his 
fon Richard fhould be appointed to fucceed 
him. He died on the third day of September, 
that very day which he had always conlidered 
as the moft fortunate of his life ; he was then 
a.d. 1658. fifty-nine years old, and had ufurped the govern- 
ment nine years. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 

From the Death of Ouvbk Cromwell 
to the Restoration. 

\ 

"W HATEVER might have been the dif- 
ferences of intereft after the death of the ufurper, 
the influence of his name was ftill fufficient to 
get Richard his fon 'proclaimed protestor in his 
room. It was probably owing to the numeious 
parties that were formed in the kingdom, and 
their hatred of each other, that Richard owed 
his peaceable advancement to this high ifcition. 
He was naturally no way ambitious, being ra- 
ther mild, eafy, and good-natuied ; and ho- 
nour lecmed rather to purfue than to attract 
him. He had nothing attive in his dilpolition ; 
no talents for bufinefs, no knowledge or govern- 
ment, no influence among the foldiery, no im- 
portance in council. 

It was found neceflary, upon his firft advance- 
ment, to call a parliament, to furnilh the fup- 
plies to carry on the ordinary operations of go- 
vernment. The houfe of commons was formed 
legally enough j but the houfe of lords ,conlifted 
only of thofe perfons of no real title, who were 
advanced to that dignified ftation by the late pro- 
te&or. But it was not on the parliament that 
the army chofe to rely. A great number of the 
principal malcontents of the army eftablilhed a 
meeting at general Fleetwood’s, which, as he 

dwelt 
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dwelt in WallingfeU^-bcuifo, was called the Ca- 
bal of Wallingford* , *The ref alt of their deli- 
berations was a r^monftrance, that the command 
of the army fhoffld b$ intruded to fome perfon 
in whom they might all confide; and it was 
plainly given to underftand that the young pro- 
testor was not that perfon. 

A propofal fo daring and dangerous did not 
fail to alarm Richard j he applied to his coun- 
cil, and they referred it to the parliament. Both 
agreed to consider it as an audacious attempt, and 
a vote was paffed that there (hould be no meet- 
ing, or general council of officers, without the 
protestor’s permiffiom This brought affairs im- 
mediately to a rupture. The palace of the pro- 
testor was the next day furrounded by a body 
of officers ; and one Defborow, a man of a clown- 
iib biutal nature, penetrating into his apart- 
ment with an armed, retinue, threatened him if 
he ffiould refufe. Richard wanted refolution to 
defend what had been conferred upon him j he 
diflohed the parliament then, and foon after he 
ligned his own abdication in form. 

ileniy Ciomwell, his younger brother, who* 
was appointed to the command in Ii eland, fol- 
lowed the protestor’s example, and refigned his 
commiflion without ftriking a blow. Richard 
lived feveral years after his relignation, at firft 
on the continent, and after wards upon his pa- 
ternal fortune at home. He was thought by 
the ignorant to be unworthy of the happinefs 
of his exaltation } but he knew by his tranquil- 
lity in piivate, that he hrd made the molt for- 
tunate efoape. 

The offioeis being once more left to them- 
felves, determined to replace the remnant of the 

old 
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old parliament which '4&d beheaded the king, 
and which Cromwell had fo difgracefully -turn-* 
ed out of die houfe. This was called the good 
old caufe, from their aftachtaehf'to republican 
principles; and to the ihemftefs of this, the ca- 
bal of officers for a while delivered up their own 
authority. The members, who had been fe- 
cluded by colonel Pride’s purge, as' it was called, 
attempted, but in vain, to refume their feats 
among them. 

The Rump parliament; for that was the name 
it went by, although retaliated by the army, was 
yet very vigorous in its attempts to ieflen the 
power by which it was replaced. The members 
began their defign of humbling the army by 
new-modelling part of the forces; by cafhiering 
fuch of the officers as they feared, and appoint- 
ing others on whom they could rjy, in their 
room. Thefe attempts, howeVer, were not uu- 
obferved by the officers ; and their difeontent 
would have broke out into fome refolution fatal 
to the parliament, had it not been checked by 
apprehenfions of danger from the royalifts, or 
pi elbyterians, who were coniidered as the com- 
mon enemy. 

In this exigence, the officers held feveral con- 
ferences together, with a defign to continue 
their power. They at length came to a relolu- 
tion, ufual enough in thefe times, to diffolve that 
affembly, by which they were fo vehemently 
oppofed. Accordingly, Lambert, one of the ge- 
neral officers, drew up a chofen body of troops ; 
and placing them in the llreets which led to 
YVeftminfter-hall, when the fpeaker Lenthal 
proceeded in his carriage to the houfe, he oi- 
dered the horfes to be turned, and very civilly 

x condudted 
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conduced him home. The other members werd 
likewife intercepted, and the army returned to 
their quartersj-to v pbferve a folemn faft, which 
generally either preceded, or attended their 
outrages. > 

The officers, having thus refumed the powei 
they had given, refolved not to part yvith it for 
the future upon eafy terms. They elected a 
committee of twenty-three perfons, of whom 
feven Were officers; thefe they called a com- 
mittee of fafety, and pretended to invelt them 
with fbvereign authority. Fleetwood, a weak 
zealot, was made commander in chief; Lam- 
bet t, an artful ambitious man, major-general ; 
Defborow, lieutenant-general ; and Monck, who 
had been invented by Cromwell with the govern- 
ment of Scotland, was appointed major-general 
of the foot. A military government was now 
cftabliflied, which gave the nation the melan- 
choly profpeft of cndlefe fervitudc, and tyranny 
without rcdrefs : a fuccour came to relieve the 
nation fiom a quarter on which it was the lealt 
expe£led. 

During thefe tranfa&ions, general Monck was 
at the head of eight thoufand veterans m Scotland, 
and beheld the diftraftion ot his native countiy 
with but llendei hopes of ldieving it. This 
peifoijagc, to whom the nation owes Inch fignal 
obligations, was at fait a foldier of lortune. 
After foine time fpent abroad, he was intrufted 
with a regiment in the fervice of king Charles, 
and was ufually called by the foldieiy, for his 
good nature, honeft Geoige Monck. He was 

a cn prifoncr at the ficge of Nantwicb, by 
rfax, and foon after fent to the Tow er. He 
not recover his libeity till after the total 

pverthiow 
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byerthrow^of the royal party, wken Cromwell 
:ook him into favour and proteSlion, anti fent 
lim to oppofe the Irifh rebels, againft whom 
' le performed fignal fervices. Vpon the reduc- 
tion of that kingdom he was fent over into Scot- 
land, and there intruded with the fupreme 
command, in which ftation he was not lefs 
efteemed by the Scots than loved and adored 
by his own army. 

This general, upon hearing that the officers 
had, by their own authority, diffolved the par- 
liament, protefted againft the meafure, and re- 
folved to defend their invaded privileges. But 
deeper defigns, either in the king’s favour or his 
own, weie fufpe&ed to be the motive of his 
aftions from the beginning. Whatever might 
have been his defigns, it was impoffible to cover 
them with greater fecrefy than he did. As foon 
as he put his army into motion to inquire into 
the caufes of the difturbances in the capital, his 
countenance was eagerly fought by all the con- 
tending parties. His brother, a clergyman, who 
was a zealous royalift, came to him with a mef» 
fage from loid Granville, in the name of the 
king. The general afked him if he had ever 
communicated the contents of his commiffion to 
any other perfon. His brother replied, to none, 
except to Mr. Pi ice, the general’s own chaplain, 
a man of probity, and in the royal interefts. 
The general altering his countenance, at once 
changed the difeourfe, and would enter into 
no farther conference with him. The fame deep 
referve was held through all his fubfequent pro- 
ceedings. 

Hearing that the officers were preparing an 
army to oppofe him, and that general Lambert 
Vol. III. D was 
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was aftually advatidlng northward to meet him, 
Monck fent three commiffioners to London, with 
very earned: profeffions of an accommodation, 
by which means he relaxed their preparations. 
His commiffioners even proceeded fo far as to 
fign a treaty, which he refufed to ratify. Still, 
however, he made propofals for frelh negotia- 
tions ; and the committee of officers again ac- 
cepted his fallacious offers. 

In the mean time, the people, perceiving that 
they were not entirely defencelefs, began to 
gather fpirit, and to exclaim loudly againft the 
tyranny of the army. Hazelrig and Morley, 
while Lambert was abfent, took poffeffion of 
Portfmouth, and declared for the parliament. 
The city-apprentices rofe in a tumult, and de- 
manded a free parliament ; admiral Lawfon came 
into the river with his fquadron, and declared 
for the parliament j and even the regiments that 
had been left in London, being fojicited by their 
old officers, who had been cafliiered, revolted 
again to the parliament. The Rump, thus being 
invited on all hands, again ventured to refumc 
their feats, and to thunder their votes in turn 
againft the officers, and that part of the army by 
which they had been cjefled. Without taking 
any notice of Lambert, they fent orders to the 
troops he conduced, immediately to repair to 
the garrifons they appointed for them. r l he fol- 
diers were not flow in obeying the parliamentary 
orders ; and Lambert at laft found himfelf de- 
ferted by his whole army. He was foon after 
committed to the Icnvc. ; feveral of his brother 
officers cafhicred and the parliament feemed 
now to ftand on a firmer bafis than before. 

But they were far from being fo fecure as they 

imagined. 
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imagined. Monck,- though he ' had hestfd of 
their reftitution, and therefore might be fuppofed 
to have nothing more to do* ftill continued to 
march his army towards the capital ; alk the 
world equally in doubt as to his motives* and 
aftonipied at his refer, ve. The gentry, ort his 
march, flocked round him - with entreaties and 
addrelfes, expreffing their defire of a new par- 
liament. Fairfax brought him a body of troops, 
with which he offered to aflift in the Work of re- 
ftoration j but Monck continued his inflexible 
taciturnity, and at iaft.came to St. Alban's, with- 
in a few miles of London. . 

He there fent the parliament a meffage, de- 
firing them to remove fuch forced as remained in 
London to country quarters. With this fome 
of the regiments refufed*to comply, but Monck 
was refolved to be obeyed ; he entered London 
the next day, turned the loldiers out, and, with his 
army, took up his quarters in Weftminfter. He 
then waited upon the houfe, which was ready 
enough to vote him their fincere thanks for the 
fervices he had done his country. But he, in a 
blunt manner, altered them, that his only merit 
was a defire to reftore peace to the community j 
and, therefore, he entreated them that they 
would permit a free parliament to be called, as 
the only balm that could heal the wounds of the 
conftitution. He obferved alfo, that many oaths 
of admilfion upon this occafion were 1 unneceffary ; 
and the fewer the obligations of this kind, the 
clearer would their commences be. ' 

The hope of being infolent with fecurity, 
foon infpired the citizens to refufe fubmiliion to 
the prefent government. They refolved to pay 
no taxes, until the members, formerly excluded 

Da by 
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by colonel Pride, (hould be replaced. But the 
parliament found theip general willing to give 
them the moft ready inftances of his obedience ; 
he entered the city with his troops, arrefted 
eleven of the moft obnoxious of the common- 
council, and began to deftroy the gates. ^Then 
he wrote a letter to the parliament, telling them 
what he had done ; and begging they would 
moderate the feverity of their orders. But being 
urged by the houfe to proceed, he, with all pof- 
llble circumftances of contempt, broke the gates 
and por-tcullifes ; and having expofed the city 
to the fcorn and derifion of all who hated it, he 
returned in triumph to his quarters in Weftmin* 
fter. But the next day he began to think he had 
proceeded too vigoroufly in this a£t of obedience; 
he therefore marched*into the city again, and 
defired the mayor to call a common-council, 
where he made many apologies for his conduft 
the day before. He allured them of his perfe- 
verance in the caufe of freedom ; and that his 
army would, for the future, co-operate onl) in 
fuch fehemes as they fhould appiove. 

This union of the city and the army caufed 
no fmall alarm in the houfe of commons. They 
knew that a free and general parliament was de- 
filed by the whole nation ; and, in fuch a cafe, 
they were convinced that their own power mult 
have an end. But their fea.s of punithment were 
ftill greater than their uneafinefs at dlftnilhon ; 
they had been inlfruroental in bringing their 
king to the block, in loading the nation with 
various taxes, and tome of them had giown rich 
by the common plunder; they icfolved, there- 
fore, to try cvciy method to gain over the 
general from his new alliance ; even fome of 
S . 5 • them. 
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them, defperate with guilt ami fanaticifm, pr& 
mifed to invert him with the dignity of fupreme 
magiftrate, and to fupport his ufurpatxon. But 
Monck was too juft, or too wife, to hearken to 
fuch wild propofals j he refolved to reftore the 
fccluded members, and by their means to bring 
about a new election, which was what he defired. 

There was no other method to effeCt this, but 
by force of arms : wherefore, having previoufly 
fecured the confent of his officers, and exacted a 
promife from the excluded members, that they 
would call a full and free parliament, he accom- 
panied them to Whitehall. From thence, with 
a numerous guard, he conduced them to the 
houfe of commons, the other members of which 
were then fitting. They^ were furprifed to fee a 
large body of men entering the place ; but foon 
recollected them for their ancient brethren, who 
had been formerly tuinultuoufly expelled, and 
wer as tumultuoufly reftored. The num- 
ber of the new comers were fo fuperior to that 
of the Rump, that the chiefs of this laft party 
now, in their turn, thought proper to withdraw. 

The reftored members began by repealing all 
thofe orders by which they had been excluded. 
They temwed and enlarged the general’s corn- 
million ; they fixed a proper ftipend for the fup- 
port of the fleet and the army ; and having part- 
ed thefe votes for the compofure of the king- 
dom, they diffolved thcmfelves, and gave orders 
for the immediate affcmbling a new parliament. 
Mean while Monck new-modelled his army to 
the purpofe-> he had in view. Some officers, by 
his direction, prefented him with an addrefs, in 
which they promifed to obey implicitly the 
orders of the enfuing parliament. He approved 
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of tljis engagement, which he ordered to be 
figned by all the different regiments ; and this 
fumilhed him With a pretence for difmiffing all 
the officers bywhonwt was reje£ted. 

In the midft of thefe tranfa&ionshis endeavours 
were very near being defeated by an accident as 
dangerous as unexpe£ted. Lambert had efcaped 
from the Tower, and began to affemble forces ; 
and, as his activity and principles were fufficient- 
ty known, Monck took the earlieft precau- 
tions to oppofe his meafures. He difpatched 
colonel Ingoldfby with his own regiment againlt 
Lambert, before he ffipuld have time to affemble 
his dependents. That- officer had taken pof- 
feffion of Daventry with four troops of horfe ; 
but the greater part of, them joined Ingoldlby, 
to whom he himfelf furrendcred, not without 
• exhibiting marks of pulillanimity that ill agreed 
with his former reputation. 

A. n. 1660. The new parliament was not yet afflpfWed, 
and no perfon had hitherto dived into the defigns 
of the general. He ftill perfevered in his re- 
ferve ; and although the calling a new parlia- 
ment was but, in other words, to reftore the king, 
yet his expreflions never once betrayed the fecret 
of his bofom. Nothing but a fecurity of con- 
fidence at laft extorted the confeffion from him. 
He had been intimate with one Morrice, a gen- 
tleman of Devonfhire, of a fedentary, fludious 
difpolition, and with him alone did he deli- 
berate upon the great and dangerous enter* 
prife of the reftoration. Sir John Granville, 
who had a commiflion from the king, applied 
for accefs to the general; but he was defired 
to communicate his bufinefs to Morrice. Gran- 
yille refufed, though twice urged, to deliver 
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bis meflage to any but the general himfelf ; fo 
that Monek, now nnding he could depend upon 
this minifter’s fecrefy, freely opened to him his 
whole intentions; but with his ufual caution, 
ftilj fcrupled to commit any thing to paper. 
In confequence of thefe, the king left the Spanifh 
territories, where he very narrowly efcaped being 
detained at Breda by the governor, under pre- 
tence of treating him with proper refpeft and 
formality. From thence he retired into Hol- 
land, where he refolved to wait for farther 
advice. 

In the mean time the ele&ions in parliament 
went every where in favour of the king’s party. 
The prefbyterians had long been 'fo harafied 
by the falfehood, the folly, and the tyranny of 
their independent coadjutors, that they longed 
for nothing fo ardently as the king’., reftoration. 
Thefe, therefore, joined to the royalifts, form- 
ed a decifive majority on every conteft ; and 
without noife, but with fteady refolution, de- 
termined to call back the king. Though the 
former parliament had voted that no one fhould • 
be elected, who had himfelf, or whofe father 
had borne arms for the late king, yet very little 
regard was any where paid to thjs ordinance ; 
and in many places the former fufferings of the 
candidate were hi§ beft recommendation. 

At length the long expe&ed day for the fit- 
ting of a tree parliament arrived , and they chofe 
fir Harbottle Grimftone for their fpeaker; a 
man, though at firft attached to the oppofite 
party, yet a royalift in his heart. The affe&ions 
of all were turned towards the king ; yet fuch 
were their fears, and fuch dangers attended a 
freedom of fpeech, that no one dared for fome 

D 4 days 
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days to make any mention of his name. They 
were terrified with former examples of cruelty j 
and they only fhosved their loyalty in their bitter 
inveftivfes agfcinft the late ufurper, and in execra- 
tions againft the murderers of their king. All 
this time Monck, with his ufual referve, tried 
their tempers, and examined the ardour of their 
wifhes ; at length he gave direftions to Annefiey, 
prefident of the council, to inform them that one 
fir John Granville, a fervapt of the king, had 
been fent over by his majefty, and was now at the 
door with a letter to the commons. 

Nothing could exceed the joy and tranfpoi;t 
witlf-which this menage was received. The 
members for a moment forgot the dignity of 
their fituations, and indulged in a loud excla- 
mation of applaufe. Granville was called in, 
and the letter eagerly read. A moment’s paufe 
was fcarce allowed : all at once the houfe burft 
out into a univerfal affent at the king’s propo- 
fals ; and to diffufe the joy more widely, it was 
voted that the letter and declaration fhould im- 
* mediately be pubhfhed. 

The king’s declaration was highly relifhed 
by every older of the ftate. It offered a general 
amneliy to all perfons whatfoever, and that with- 
out any exceptions but fuch as fhould be made 
by parliament. It promifed to indulge ferupu- 
lous confciences with libetty in matters of reli- 
gion ; to leave to the examination of parliament 
the claims of all fuch as pofftfled lands with 
contefted titles j to confirm all thefe conceffions 
by aft of parliament , to fatisfj the aimy under 
general Monck with refpeft to their ai rears, 
pnd to give the fame rank to his officers, when 
they fhould be received into the king's fervice. 

> This 
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This declaration Was not lefe' pleating to the 
lords than to the people. After voting the re- 
ftitution of the ancient form of government, it 
was refolved to fend the king fifty tftpb&nd 
pounds, the duke of York his brother ..ten thou- 
fand, and the duke pf Glouceiter Ibalf thatfum. 
Then both houfcs erafed from their records all 
afts that had pafled to the prejudice of royalty. 
The army, the navy, the city of London, were 
eager in preparing -their addrefl'es to be prefented 
to his majelty ; and he was foon after proclaimed 
with great folemnity at W hitehall, and at I em- 
ple Bar. The people, now freed from all re- 
llxaint, let loofe their tranfports without bounds. 
Thoufands were feen running abo.it frantic with 
pleafure ; and, as lord Clarendon fays, fuch were 
the numbers of the loyalifts that prclled foi- 
ward on this occafion, that one eOuld not but 
wonder where thofe people dwelt who had lately 
done fo much mifchief. 

Charles took care to confirm the fuhftancc of 
his declarations to the Engiiih cominlihoners, 
who weie difpatched to attend him into his na- 
tive dominions. Montague, the Engiith ndmi- 
lal, waited upon his majefty to inform him that 
the fleet expeffed his orders at Scheveimg. 
"i he duke of Yoik immediate Iv went on hoaid, 
a. id took the < oimnand as lord high-admirnl. 
'Ihe king went on boaul, and, landing at Dover, 
was received by the general, whom he tet.de) ly 
embraced. Verv different was his ptefent tn- 
Uii.phaiu return tiom the forlorn ftate in which 
he leit the Englilh coaft of Sufiex. He now faw 
the fame people that had ardently fought his 
life, as waimly expreifing their pleafuie at his 
fafety, and repentance for their part delufions. 
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He entered London on # the twenty-ninth of May, 
which was his birth-day. An innumerable con- 
courfe of people lined the way wherever he 

? a fifed, and rent the' air with their acclamations. 

hey' hadj.been fo long diftra&ed by unrelenting 
factions*, ‘bppfefled and alarmed by a fucceflion 
of tyrannies, that they could no longer fupprefs 
them emotions of delight to behold their con- 
ftitution teftored, or rather, like a phoetdjtj- ap- 
pearing more beautiful and vigorous from the 
ruins of its former conflagration. 

Fanaticifm, with its long train of gloomy ter- 
rors, fled at the approach of -freedom j the arts 
of fociety and peace began to return} and it 
had been happy for the people if the arts of 
luxury had not entered in their train. 


CHAP. 



CHAP, XXXV. 

Charles II. 

r P HIS is one of the mod extraordinary epochas 
in Englilh hiftory, in which we fee the people 
tolled into oppofite factions, and, as the fea after 
a ftorm, (till continuing thofe violent motions 
by which they were firft impelled. We fee 
them at one period of the following reign, with 
unbounded adulation, foliciting _ the fhackles of 
arbitrary power ; at another, with equal animo- 
fity, banilhing all the emiffari* of unbounded 
power from the threne ; now courting the 
monarch, and then threatening thofe on whom 
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he moft depended. There Teems a clue that can 
unravel all thefe inconfiftencies While the peo- 
ple thought the king a proteftant, they were 
willing to intruft him with their lives and for- 
tunes ; but when they fuppofed that he was more 
inclining to popery, all their confidence vanifli- 
ed, and they were even willing to puniili papifts, 
as the propereft method of fhovving their refent- 
ment againft himfelf. 

When Charles came to the throne he was 
thirty years of age, poffefled of an agreeable per- 
fon, an elegant addrefs, and an engaging man- 
ner. llis whole demeanor and behaviour was 
well calculated to fupport and increafe popu- 
larity. Accuftomed during his exile to live 
chearfully among his courtiers, he carried the 
fame endearing familiarities to the throne ; 
and from the levity of his temper no injuries 
weie dreaded from his former refentments. 
But it was foon found that all thefe advantages 
were merely fupcrficial. His indolence and 
love of pleafure made him averfe to all kinds of 
bufinefs ; his familiarities were proftituted to the 
worft as well as the beft of his fubjedts $ and he 
took no care to reward his former friends, as he 
had taken no fteps to be avenged of his former 
enemies. 

JU required fome time before the feveral parts 
of the date, disfigured by war and fadfion, could 
come into proper form ; a council was com- 
pofed, in which church of England-men and 
prefbyterians indifcriminately were admitted ; 
and the king’s choice of nis principal minifters 
was univerfally ^leafing to the people, bir Ed- 
ward Hyde, who had attended him in his exile, 
was now created a peer by the title of lord Cla- 
rendon, 
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Tendon, and appointed lord chan&llor, and firft 
minifter of ftate. This excellent man is better 
known now by his merits as an hiftorian than as 
a ftatefman ; but his integrity and wifdom were 
equally excellent in both. The marquis, after- 
wards created duke of Ormond, was/i appointed 
lord-fteward of the houfehold, the earl of South- 
ampton high-treafurer, and fir Edward Nicholas 
fecretaty of ftate. Thefe men, combined by 
private friendlhip, and purfuing one Common 
aim, laboured only for the public, and fupported 
its interefts with their ovtfh. 

Notwithftandirig the joy of the people was un- 
bounded, yet fomething was thought to be due 
to juftice, and fome vengeance was neceffary to 
be taken upon thofewhohad lately involved the 
nation in its calamities. Though an ad of indem- 
nity was pafled, thofe who had an immediate 
hand’ in the king’s death were excepted. Even 
Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradlhaw, now dead, 
were confidcred as proper objefts of refentment ; 
their bodies were (fug from their graves, drag- 
ged to the place of execution, and, after hanging 
fome time, buried under the gallows. Of the 
reft, who fat in judgment on the late monarch’s 
trial, fome were dead, and fome were thought 
worthy of pardon. Ten only, out of fouifcore, 
were devoted to immediate dcftrufllon. i'heio 
were enthufiaft§, who had all along acted fioni 
principle, and who, in the general ipirif of rage 
excited againft them, fliowed a foititude that 
might do honour to a better caufe. 

General llairifon, who was fiift brought to 
his trial, pleaded his caufe with that undaunted 
firmnefs which he had fliovwn through life. 

What he had done, he faid, was from the 

impulfes 
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Impulfes oftoifie fpirit of God. He would not, 
for any benefit to himfelf, hurt a hair of the 
pooreft man or woman upon earth* $ and dur- 
ing the ufurpation of Cromwell, when all the 
reft of the world acknowledged hi* right, or 
bowed down to Bis power, he had boldly up- 
braided the ufurper to his face ; and all the ter- 
rors of hnprifonment, and all the allurements of 
ambition, had not been able to bend bftn to a 
compliance to that deceitful tyrant. -Harrifon’s 
death was marked with the fame admirable con- 
ftancy which he fhowed at his trial ; fo that the 
greatnefs of fome virtues which he pofleffed, in 
lome meafure counterbalanced the greatnefs of 
his guilt. 

Carew, Coke, Peters, Scot, Clement, Scrope, 
Jones, Hacker, and Axtell, fhared the fame 
fate. They bore the fcorn of the multitude, 
and the cruelty of the executioner, not limply 
with fortitude, but with the fpirit and confidence 
of martyrs, who fuffered for having done their 
duty. Some circumftances of Scandalous bar- 
barity attended their execution. Harrifon’s 
entrails were torn out, and thrown into the fire 
before he expired. His head was fixed on the 
fledge that drew Coke and Peters to the place 
of execution, with the face turned towards them. 
The executioner, having mangled Coke, ap- 
proached Peters, befmeared \ ith the blood of his 
friend, and aiked how he liked that work. Pe- 
ters viewed him with an air of fcorn : “You 
“ have butchered a Tenant of God in my fight $ 
“ But I defy your cruelty.” 

This was all the blood that was flied in fo 
great a reftoration. The reft of the king’s 
judges were reprieved, and afterwards difper fed 
* into 
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info feveral prifons. .Charles being direfred in 
all things by Clarendon, gave univerfal fatisfac- 
tion, as well by the lenity as the juftice of his 
condud, The army was difbanded that had^for 
fo many years governed the nation; prelacy, 
and all the ceremonies, of the church of England, 
were reftored ; at the fame time that the king 
pretended to preferve an air of moderation and 
neutrality. In fa&, with regard to religion, 
Charles, in his gayer hours, was a profefled deift, 
and attached to none ; but in the latter part of 
his life, when he began to think more ferioufly, 
he ihowed an inclination to the catholic perfua- 
fion, which he had ftrongly imbibed in his exile. 

But this toleration, in .which all were equally 
included, was not able to remove the fears, or 
quell the enthufiafm, of a few determined men, 
who, by an unexampled combination, were im- 
pelled by one common phrenfy. One Venner, 
a defperate enthufiaft, who had often confpired 
againft Cromwell, and had as often been par- 
doned, had by this time perfuaded his followers 
that if they would take arms, Jefus would come 
to put himfelf at their head. With thefe expec- 
tations, to the number of fixty perfons, they 
iflued forth into the ftreets of London in com- 
plete armour, and proclaimed king Jefus where- 
ever they went. 1'hey believed themfelves in- 
vulnerable and invincible, and expefted the fame 
fortune which had attended Gideon, and the 
other heroes of the Old Teftament. Every one at 
firft fled before them ; one unhappy man being 
afked who he was for, anfwering that he was for 
God and the king, the) flew him on the fpot. In 
this manner they went fiom ftreet to ftreet, and 
made a defperate reflflance againfl a body of the 

train- 
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train-bands that were fent to attack 'them. Afte'f 
killing many of the affailants, they made a regular * 
retreat into Caen-wood, near Hampftead. Be- 
ing diflodged from thence, the next morning 
they returned to London, and took poffeflioti of 
an boufe, in which they defended themfelves 
againft a body of troops, until the majority was 
killed. At laft the 'troops, who bad uptiled the 
houfe, and were tired of flaughter, rufhed in, 
and feizcd the few that were left alive. They 
were tried, condemned, and executed ; and to 
the laft they declared, that if they were de- 
ceived, it was the Lord himfelf that was their 
deceiver. 

The abfurdity, and even ridicule which at- 
tended the profeffions and expectations of thofe 
poor deluded men, ftruck the people very 
ftrongly : and from the gloomy morofenefs of 
enthufiafn, they now went over into the op* 
pofite extreme of riot and debauchery. The 
court itfelf fet them the example; nothing but 
feenes of gallantry and feftivity were to be fecn ; 
the horrois of the late war were become the fub- 
ject of ridicule ; the formality and ignoiance 
of the feet a tics were difplayed upon the ftage* 
and even laughed at fiom ihe pulpit. But 
While the king thus rioted, the old faithful 
friends and followers of his family were left 
unrewaided. Numbers whe had fought for nim 
and his father, and had loft their whole foi tunes 
in his feivice, ftill continued to pine in want 
and oblivion ; while, in the mean time, their 
perfecutors, who had profiled by the times, had 
acquired fortunes dunog the civil war, and were 
ftill permitted to enjoy them without n.olcftn- 
Ihe fuffereis petitioned in vain: the fa-* 
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.znily of the Stuarts were never remarkable for 
lheir gratitude ; and the amufers, the flatterers* 

(hid the concubines of this monarch, enjoyed 
im his confideration. The wretched royalifts 
murmured without redrefs; he fled from their 
gloomy expostulations to fcenes of mirth, riot, 
anmfeftivity. 

Nwyerthelefs his parliaments, both of Eng- 
land 'wid Scotland, Seemed willing to make re- 
paration for their former difobcdience, by their 
prefepr^conceSfions. In the English houfe, mo- A D . t66U 
narchy and epifcopacy were carried to as great 
fplendour, as they had fuffered mifery and de- 
prcffion. The biShops were permitted to refume 
their feats in the houfe of peers ; all military au- > 

thority was acknowledged to be vefted in the 
king ; and he was empowered to appoint com- 
miflioners for regulating corporations,, and ex- 
pelling fuch members as had int.uded th£m- 
felves by violence, or profeflcd principles danger- 
ous to the constitution. An aft of uniformity- 
in religion was pafled, by which it was required 
that every clergyman Should be re-ordained, if 
he had not before received epifcopal ordination ; 
that he Should declare his aflent to every thing 
’contained in the Book of Common-Prayer, and 
lhould take the oath of canonical obedience. 

In confequence of this law, above two thoufand 
of the prefbyterian clergy relinquished their 
cures in one day, to the great alloniShment of 
the nation ; thus facrificing their intcrcft to their 
religion. 

But the Scotch parliament went Skill greater 
lengths in their prostrations to the king. It was 
there that his divine, indefeafible, and heredita- 
ry right was aSTcrted in the fullest and moSl po- 
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fitive terms. His right was extended to their 
lives and poffelfions j and from his original grant 
was faid to come all that his fubje&s might be 
faid to enjoy. They voted him an additional 
revenue of forty thoufand pounds ; and all their 
former violences were treated with - the utmoft 
deteftation. 

This was the time for the king to have made 
himfelf independent of all parliaments ; and it 
is faid that Southampton, one of his minifters, 
had thought of procuring his matter from the 
commons the grant of a revenue of two millions 
a year, which would effectually render him ab- 
l'olute ; but in this his views were obftruCted by 
the great Clarendon, who, though attached to the 
king, was (till more the friend of liberty and the 
laws. Charles, however, was no way interefted 
in thefe oppofite views of his minifters ; he 
only defired money, in order to profecute his 
pleafurcs ; and provided he had that, he little 
regarded the manner in which ii was obtained. 

it was this carelcfs and ex pen live difpofition 
that firft tended to difguft his fubjedls, and to 
difpcl that intoxication of loyalty, which had 
taken place at his reftoration. Though the 
people were pleafed with the mirth and pleafan- 
try of their monarch, yet they could not help 
mnrmuiing at his indolence, his debaucheries, 
and profulton. They could not help remember- 
ing the ftrict frugality and aCtive diligence that 
marked the ufurper’s adminiftration ; they called 
to mind the victories they had gained under him, 
and the vaft proje&s he had undertaken. But 
they now faw an oppofite picture ; a court funk ijn 
debauchery, and the taxes of the nation only em- 
ployed in extending vice, and corrupting the mo- 
7 rals 
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rals of the people. The eje&ed clergy did not fail 
to enflame thefe juft refentments in the minds of 
their audience ; but particularly when the nation 
faw Dunkirk, which had been acquired during 
the late vigorous adminiftration, now bafely fold 
to the French for a fmall fum to fupply the 
king’s extravagance, they could put no bounds 
to their complaints. From this time he found a . d . 1661. 
the wheels of government clogged with conti- 
nual obftru&ions, and his parliaments reluctantly 
granting thofe fupplies, which he as meanly con- 
defcended to implore. 

' His continual exigencies drove him conftantly 
to meafures no way fuited to his inclination. 

Among others, was his marriage, celebrated at 
this time with Catharine, the Infanta of Portu- 
gal, who, though a virtuous princefs, poffelTcd, 
as it fhould feem, but few perfona’ attractions, 
ft was dn* portion of this princefs that the needy 
monarch was enamoured of, which amounted to 
>r.< mi until ihoufaud pounds, together with 
t 1 I a t -it Tangici in Africa, and of llom- 
ba y m thv. 1 " 1 It Indies. The chancellor Claren- 
don, the dui <*s of Ormond and Southampton, 
urged man) .« afons againft this match, particu- 
laily the likelihood of her never having any 
children : the king difiegarded their advice, and 
the inaufpicious marriage was celebrated accord- 
ingly. 

But (till his neceflities were greater than his 
fupplies. He never much loved the fteady vir- 
tue of lord Clarendon, and imputed to him fome 
ot thofe neeeffities to which he was reduced. It 
is faid alfo that this great minifter prevented 
him from repudiating the queen, which he had 
thoughts of doing, in order to marry one Mrs. 

E 2 Stuait, 
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Stuart, on whom he had placed his affe£lions, 
by procuring that lady to be privately married 
to the duke of Richmond. However this be, 
he was now willing to give him up to the refent- 
ment of the parliament, to whom he was be- 
come obnoxious, in order to obtain fome farther 
fupplies. For this purpofe he affembled the 
commons in the Banqueting-houfe j and, in 
the clofe of a flattering ipeech, replete with pro- 
feffions of eternal gratitude and the warmeft 
affe£tion, he begged a fupply for his prefent oc- 
calions, which he faid were extremely preffing. 
They could not refill his humble fupplications ■, 
they granted him four fubfidies j and the clergy, 
in convocation, followed their example. On 
this occafion lord Briftol ventured to impeach 
the chancellor in the houfe of peers ; but not 
fupporting his charge for this time, the affair 
dropped, only in order to be revived again the 
next fefiions with greater animofity. 

It was probably with a view of recruiting 
the fupply for his plcafures, that he was in- 
duced to declare war againft the Dutch, as the 
money appointed for that purpofe would go 
through his hands. A vote, by his contrivance, 
was procured in the houfe of commons, alleg- 
ing, that the -wrongs, affronts, and indignities 
offered by the Dutch in feveral quarters of the 
globe, had in a great me. fure obftrufcted the 
trade of the nation. This was enough for his 
majelly to proceed upon. As his prodigality 
always kept him neccflitous, he forefaw that he 
lhould be able to convert a part of the fupplies 
to his private amufements. His brother alfo, 
the duke of York, longed for an opportunity of 
fignaliling his courage and conduct, as high- 
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admiral, againft a people he hated, not only for 
their republican principles, but alio as being 
one of the chief bulwarks of the proteftant re- 
ligion. 

This war began on each fide with mutual de- 
predations. The Englifli, under the command 
of fir Robert Holmes, not only expelled the 
Dutch from Cape Corfe caftle, on the coaft of 
Africa, but likewife feifed the Dutch fettlements 
of Cape Verde, and the ifle of Goree. Sailipg 
from thence to America, the admiral poflefled 
himfelf of Nova Belgia, fince called New York ; 
a country that has continued annexed to the 
Englifh government. On the other hand, De Ruy- 
ter, the Dutch admiral, failing toflGuinea, difpof- 
feffed the Englifli of all their fettle ments there, 
except Cape Corfe. He then failed to America, 
attacked Barbadoes, but was repniled. He af- 
terwards committed hoftilities on Long-lfland. 
boon after, the two moil conliderable fleets of 
each nation met, the one under the duke of 
York, to the number of an hundred and fourteen 
fail ; the other commanded by Opdam, admi- 
ral of the Dutch navy, of nearly equal force. 
The engagement began at four in the morning, 
and both iides fought with their ufual intrepi- 
dity. The duke of Y ork was in the hotteft part 
of the engagement, and behaved with great fpi- 
rit and compofure, while his lords and atten- 
dants were killed befide him. In the heat of 
the a£tion, when engaged in clofe fight with the 
duke, the Dutch admiral’s fliip blew up: this 
accident much difeouraged the Dutch, who fled 
towards their own coaft ; they had nineteen lhips 
funk and taken ; the vi£tors loft only one. This 
difafter threw the Dutch into confternation ; and 
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De Wit their great minifter, whofe genius and 
wifdom were admirable, was obliged to take the 
command of the fleet upon himfelf. This ex- 
traordinary man quickly became as much matter 
of naval affairs, as if he had been from his infan- 
cy educated in them. He even improved fome 
parts of the naval art, beyond what expert ma- 
riners had ever expe&cdto attain. 

The fuccefs of the Knglilh naturally excited 
the jealoufy of the neighbouring ftates, parti- 
cularly France and Denmark, who refolved to 
proteft the Dutch againft the fuperior power of 
their oppofers. The Dutch being thus ftrength- 
cned by fo powerful an alliance, refolved to 
face their conspuerors once more. De Ruyter, 
then great admiral, was returned from his expe- 
dition to Guinea, and was appointed, at the head 
of fevenly-fix fail, to join the duke of Beaufort, 
the french admiral, who, it was fuppofed, was 
then entering the Britifh Channel from Toulon, 
'fhe duke of Albemarle and prince Rupert 
now commanded the Englifh fleet, which did 
not exceed feventy-four fail. Albemarle, who 
from his Recedes under Cromwell had learned 
too no -h to defpife the enemy, propofed to di- 
fpateh prince Rupert with twenty fliips to oppofe 
the duke of Beaufort. Sir George Ayfcue, well 
acquainted with the force of hi« enemies, protefted 
againft the temerity of this refolution ; but Albe- 
marle’s authority prevailed. The Englifh and 
Dutch, thus engaging upon unequal terms, a 
battle enfued, the molt memorable in the an- 
nals of the ocean. - The battle began with in- 
credible fury . the Dutch admiral Evertzen was 
killed by a cannon ball, and one veflel of their 
fleet was blown up, while one of the Englilh 
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{hips was taken : daknefs parted the combatants 
for the firft day. The fecond day they renewed 
the combat with increafed animofity ; fixteen 
frefh fhips joined the Dutch, and the English 
were fo fhattered, that their fighting fhips were 
reduced to twenty-eight. Upon retreating to- 
wards their own coaft, the Dutch followed them, 
where another dreadful cqnflift was beginning, 
but parted by the darknefs of the night, as be- 
fore. The morning of the third day, the Eng- 
lifli were obliged to continue their retreat, and 
the Dutch perlifted in purfuing. Albemarle, 
who ftill kept in the rear, and prefented a dread- 
ful front to the enemy, made a dcfperate refolu- 
tion to blow up his fhip rather than fubmit to 
the enemy ; when he happily found himfelf re- 
inforced by prince Rupert with fixteen fhips of 
the line. By this time it was night ; and the 
next morning, after a diftant cannonading, the 
fleets came to a clofc combat, which was conti- 
nued with great violence, till they were parted 
by a milt. Sir George Ayfcue, in a fliip of one 
hundred guns, had the misfortune to ftrike on 
the Galoper Sands, where he was furroundcd 
and taken. The Englifh retired firft. into their 
harbours ; both fides claimed the vifctory, but the 
Dutch certainly obtained the advantage, though 
not the glory of the combat. 

A fecond engagement, equally bloody, fol- 
lowed foon after, with larger fleets on both fides, 
commanded by the fame admirals ; and in this 
the Dutch were obliged to own themfelves van- 
quilhed, and retreat into their own harbours. 
But they were foon in a capacity to out-number 
the Knglifh fleet, by the junction of Beaufort 
the French admiral. The Dutch fleet appeared 
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in the Thames, conduced by their great admi- 
ral ; and threw the Englifh into the utmoft con- 
fternation : a chain had been drawn acrofs the 
river Medway ; fome fortifications had been 
added to the forts along the banks j but all thefe 
were unequal to the prefent force. Sheernefs 
was foon taken, the Dutch parted forward, and 
broke the chain, though fortified by fome /hips 
funk there by Albemarle’s oiders. Deftroying 
the (hipping in their paflage, they advanced dill 
onward, with fix men of war, and five fire-(hips, 
*’ as far as Upnore caftle, where they burned three 
men of war. The whole city of London was in 
confternation ; it was expected that the Dutch 
might fail up next tide to London bridge, and 
. deftroy, not only the (hipping, but even the 
buildings of the metropolis. But the Dutch 
were unable to profecute that project, from the 
failure of the French, who had promifed to give 
them afliftance j fpreading, therefore, an alarm 
along the coaft, they returned to their own ports, 
to boaft of their fuccefs againft their formidable 
enemies. 

a . d . 1667. Nothing could exceed the indignation felt by 
the people at this difgrace. But they had lately fuf- 
tained fome accidental calamities, which in fome 
meafure moderated their rage and their pride. A 
plague had ravaged the city theyear before, which 
fwept away more than a hundred thoufand of its 
inhabitants. This calamity was foon after fol- 
lowed by another dill more dreadful, as more 
unexpected : a fire breaking out at a baker’s 
houfe, who lived in Pudding-lane, near the 
bridge, it fpread with fuch rapidity, that no 
efforts could extinguilh it till it laid in alhes the 
pioft confiderablc part of the city. The confla- 
gration 
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gration continued three days 3 while the wretch- 
ed inhabitants fled from one ftreet, only to be 
fpe£tators of equal calamities in another. At 
length, when all hope vanilhed, and a total de- 
ftru&ion was expefted, the flames ceafed unex- 
pe£tedly, after having reduced thoufands from 
affluence to mifery. As the ftreets were narrow, 
and moftly built with wood, the flames fpread 
the falter ; and the unufual drynefs of the feafon 
prevented the proper fuppiies of water. But 
the people were not fatisfied with thefe obvious 
caufes 3 having been long taught to impute their 
calamities to the machinations of their enemies, 
they now afcribed the prefent misfortune to the 
fame caufe, and imputed the burning of the city 
to a plot laid by the papifts. But, happily for 
that fe&, no proofs were brought of their guilt, 
though all men were willing to credit them. 
The magiftracy, therefore, contented themfelves 
with aferibing it to them, on a monument raifed 
where the fiie began, and which ftill continues 
as a proof of the blind credulity of the times. 
This calamity, though at firft it affected the 
fortunes of thoufands, in the end proved both 
beneficial and ornamental to the city. It rofe 
from its ruins in greater beauty than ever ; and 
the ftreets being widened, and built of brick in- 
ftead of wood, became more wholefomeand more 
fecure. 

Thefe complicated misfortunes did not fail 
to excite many murmurs among'the people; fear- 
ful of laying the blame on the king, whole au- 
thority was formidable, they very liberally a- 
feribed all their calamities to papifts, jefuits, and 
fanatics. The war againft the Dutch was ex- 
claimed againft, as unfuccefsful and unneceffary ; 
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as being an attempt to humble that nation, who 
were equal enemies of popery with themfelves. 
Charles himfelf alfo began to be feniible that all 
the ends for which he had undertaken the Dutch 
war, were likely to prove entirely ineffe&ual. 
Whatever projects he might have formed for 
fecreting the money granted him by parliament 
for his own ufe, he had hitherto failed in his in- 
tention ; and inftead of laying up, he found 
himfelf conliderably in debt. Propofals were, 
therefore, thrown out for an accommodation, 
which, after fome negotiation, the Dutch con- 
fented to accept. A treaty was concluded at 
Breda, by which the colony of New York was 
ceded by the Dutch to the Englilh, and has con- 
tinued a moft valuable acquilition to the prefcnt 
time. 

Upon the whole of this treaty, it was confider- 
ed as inglorious to the Englifh, as they failed in 
gaining any redrefs upon the complaints which 
gave rife to it. Lord Clarendon, therefore, gain- 
ed a lhare of blame, both for having firft advifed 
an unneceffary war, and then for concluding a 
difgraceful peace. He had been long declining 
in the king’s favour, and he was no lefs difpleaf- 
ing to the majority of the people. His fevere 
virtue, his uncomplying temper, and his dc- 
teftat'on of factious mcafures, were unlikely to 
gain him many partifans in fu ha court as that 
of Charles, that had been taught to regard every 
thing ferious as fomewhat criminal. '1 here were 
many accufations now, therefore, brought up 
againlt him j the fale of Dunkirk, the bad pay- 
ment of the feamen, and difgrace at Chatham, 
were all added to the accumulation of his guilt. 
But particularly his imputed ambition was urged 

among 
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among his crimes. His daughter had, while yet 
in Paris, commenced an amour with the duke 
of York; and had permitted his gallantries to 
tranfgrefs the bounds of virtue. Charles, who 
then loved Clarendon, and who was unwilling 
that he ihould fuffer the mortification of a parent, 
obliged the duke to marry his daughter ; and 
this marriage, which was juft in itfelf, became 
culpable in the minifter. A building likewife, of 
more expenfe than his flender fortune could af- 
ford, had been undertaken by him ; and this 
was regarded as a ftru£ture railed by the plunder 
of the public. Fewer accufations than thefe 
would have been fufficient to difgrace him with 
Charles ; lie ordered the feals to be taken from 
him, and given to fir Orlando Bridgman. 

This feemed the fignal for Clarendon’s enemies 
to ftep in, and efteft his entire overthrow. The 
houfc of commons, in their addrefs to the king, 
gave him thanks for the difmifiion of that noble- 
man ; and immediately a chaige was opened 
againft him in the houfe, by Mr. Seymour, con- 
fiding of feventeen articles. Thefe, which were 
only a catalogue of the popular rumours before 
mentioned, appeared at firft fight falfe or fri- 
volous. However, Clarendon finding the popular 
torrent, united to the violence of power, running 
with impetuofity againft him, thought proper to 
withdiaw to France. The legiflature then pair- 
ed a bill of banilhment and incapacity, while 
Clarendon continued to refide in a private man- 
ner at Paris, where he employed his leifure in 
reducing his hiftory of the civil war into form, 
for which he had before colledted materials. 

A confederacy of great importance, which 
goes by the name of the triple alliance, was 

formed 
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formed by Charles, foon after the fall of this 
great ftatefman, as if to fhow that he could ftill 
fupply his place. It was conducted by fir 
W illiam Temple, one of the great ornaments of 
Englifh literature, who united the philofopher 
and the ftatefman, and was equally great in both. 
This alliance was formed between England, 
Holland, and Sweden, to prevent the French 
king from completing, his conquefts in the 
Netherlands. That monarch had already fubdued 
the greater part of that delightful country ; 
when he was unexpectedly flopped in the midft 
of his career by this league, in which it was 
agreed by the contracting powers, that they 
would conftitute themfelvcs arbiters of the dif- 
ferences between France and Spain, and check 
the inordinate pretenfions of either. 

To this foreign confederacy fucceeded one of 
a domeftic nature, that did not promife fuch 
beneficial effe&s as the former. The king had 
long been fluctuating between his pride and his 
pleafures, ; the one urged him to extend his 
prerogative, the other to enjoy the good things 
that fortune threw in his way. He therefore 
would be likely to find the greateft fatisfaCtion in 
thofe minifters who could flatter both his wifhes 
at once. He was excited, by the aCtive fpirit of 
his brother, to rife above humble folicitations 
to his parliament ; and was befet by fome de- 
fperate counfellors, who importuned and en- 
couraged him to affcrt his own independence. 
The principal of thofe were Clifford, Afliley, 
Buckingham, Arlington, a'->d Lauderdale, a junto 
diftinguifhed by the appellation of the Cabal, 
a word containing the initial letters of their 

names. 
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names. Never was there a more dangerous 
miniftry in England, nor one more fitted to de- 
ftroy all that liberty had been eftablifhing for 
ages. 

Sir Thomas Clifford was a man of a daring 
and impetuous fpirit, rendered more dangerous 
by eloquence and intrigue. Lord Afhlcy, foon 
after known by the name of lord Shaftcfbury, was 
the moft extraordinary man of his age ; he had 
been a member of the long parliament, and had 
great influence among the prefbyterians ; he was 
a favourite of Cromwell, and afterwards had a 
confiderable hand in the rcftoration ; he was tur- 
bulent, ambitious, fubtle, and enterprifing j well 
acquainted with the blind attachment of parties, 
he furmounted all fhame ; and while he had the 
chara£ter of never betraying any of his friends, 
yet he changed his, party as it fuited his con- 
venience. The duke of Buckingh un was gay, 
capricious, of fome wit, and great vivacity, well 
fitted to unite and harmonife the graver tempers 
of which this junto was compofed. Arlington was 
a man but of very moderate capacity ; his inten- 
tions were good, but he wanted courage to per- 
fcvere in them. Laftly, the duke of Lauderdale, 
who was not defective in natural, and ftill lefs 
in acquired talents, but neither was his addrefs 
graceful, nor his underffanding juft ; he was 
ambitious, obftinate, infolent, and fullen. Thefe 
were the men to whom Charles gave up the con- 
dufct of his affairs, and who plunged the re- 
maining part of his reign in difficulties which 
produced the moft dangerous fymptoms. 

A fecret alliance with France, and a rupture 
with Holland, were the fit ft confequences ot 
their advice. The duke of York had the eon- 

jbdence 
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fidence boldly to declare himfelf a catholic ; and, 
to alarm the fears of the nation ftill more, a 
liberty of confcience was allowed to all fedfaries, 
whether difienters or papifts. Thefe meafures 
were confidered by the people as deftrudlive, 
not only of their liberties, but of their religion, 
which they valued more. A proclamation was 
iffued, containing very rigorous claufes in favour 
of preding ; another full of menaces againft thofe 
who ventured to fpeak undutifully of his ma- 
jefty’s meafures ; and even againft thofe who 
heard fuch difeourfes, unlefs they informed in 
due time againft the offenders. Thefe meafures, 
though ftill within bounds, were yet nowayfuit- 
able to that legal adminiftration, which upon his 
reftoraiion he had promifed to eftablifh. 

Ihe Englifh now faw themfelves engaged in 
a league with France againft the Dutch ; and 
confequently, whether vidiorious or vanquifhed, 
their efforts were like to be equally unfuccefs- 
ful. The French had for fome years been 
growing into power; and now, under the condudt 
of their ambitious monarch, Lewis XIV. they 
began to threaten the liberties of Europe, and 
particularly the proteftant religion, of which 
Lewis had fhown himfelf a determined enemy. 
It gave the people, thercfdre, a gloomy profpedt 
to fee a union formed, which, if fuccefsful, muft 
totally fubvert that balance of power which the 
proteftants aimed at preferving ; nor were they 
lefs apprehenfive of their own fovereign, who, 
though he pretended 1o turn all religion to ri- 
dicule in his gayer hours, yet was fecretly at- 
tached to the catholics, or was very much fuf- 
pedted of being fb. The firft events of this war 
were very correfpondent to their fears of French 
, , treachery. 
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treachery* The Englilh and French combined 
fleets, commanded by the duke of York, and 
the marefchal d’Etrees, met the Dutch fleet, to 
the number of ninety fail, commanded by ad- 
miral De Ruyter j and a furious battle enfued. 
In this engagement, the gallant Sandwich, who 
commanded the Englilh van, drove his fhip into 
the midft of the enemy, beat off the admiral that 
ventured to attack him, funk another fhip that 
attempted to board him, and funk three fire- 
fhips that endeavoured to grapple with him. 
Though his veflel was torn with fhot, and out of a 
thoufand men there only remained four hundred, 
he ftill continued to thunder in the midft of the 
engagement. At laft a firefhip, more fortunate 
than the former, having laid hold of his veflel, 
her deftru&ion was now inevitable. Sandwich, 
however, refufed to quit his fhip, though warned 
by Sir Edward Haddock his captai ) ; he perifh- 
ed in the flames, while the engagement continued 
to rage all around him. Night parted the com- 
batants ; the Dutch retired, and were not fol- 
lowed by the Englilh. The lofs fuftained bv 
the two maritime powers was nearly equal ; but 
the French fufFered very little, not having enter- 
ed into the heat of the engagement. It was even 
fuppofed that they had orders for this condufr, 
and to fpare their own fhips, while the Dutch 
and Englilh fhould grow weak by their mutual 
animofities. 

The combined powers were much more fuc- 
cefsful againft the Dutch by land. Lewis con- 
quered all before him, crofted the Rhine, took 
all the frontier towns of the enemy, and threat- 
ened the new republic with a final diftolution. 
Terms were propofed to them by the two con- 
querors. 
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S ucrors. Lewis offered them fuch as would have 
eprived them of all power of refilling an inva- 
fion from France by land. Thofe of Charles 
expofed them equally to every invafion from fea. 
At laff, the murmurs of the Englifh, at feeing 
this brave and induftrious people, the fupporters 
of the proteftant caufe, totally funk, and on the 
brink of deftrudtion, were too loud not to im- 
prefs the king. He was obliged to call a par- 
A.D.1673. liament, to take the fenfe of the nation upon his 
conduct ; and he foon faw how his fubjedls flood 
affected. 

The eyes of all men, both abroad and at home, 
wore fixed upon this new parliament, which, 
after many prorogations, continued fitting for 
near two years. Before the commons entered 
upon bufinefs, there lay before them an affair, 
which difeovered, beyond a poffibility of doubt, 
the arbitrary projedts of the king. It had been 
a confiant pradtice in the houfc for many years, 
in cafe of any vacancy, to iffue out writs for new 
eledtions ; but, by Shaftefbury’s advice, feveral 
members had taken their feats upon more irre- 
gular writs iffued by the chancellor ; fo that 
the whole houfc in time, might be filled with 
members clandeflinely called up by the court. 
The houfe was no fooner affembled, and the 
fpeakcr placed in his chair, than a motion was 
made againft this method of eledlion ; and the 
members themfelvcs, thus cal'ed to parliament, 
had the modefly to withdraw. 

'I he king’s late declaration of indulgence to 
all fediaries was next taken into conlideration, 
and a remonftrance drawn up againft that ex- 
ercife of the prerogative. The commons per- 
fifted in their oppofition to it 5 and reprefented 
* that 
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that fiich a practice, if admitted, might tend to 
interrupt the free courfe of the laws, and alter 
the legiflative power, which had always been 
acknowledged to refide in the king and the two 
houles. Charles, therefore, found himfelf ob- 
liged reluctantly to retratt his declaration ; but 
that he might do it with a better grace, be afk- 
ed the opinion of the houfe of peers, who ad- 
vifed him to comply. The commons expreffed 
the utmoft fatisfafction with this meafure, and 
the mod entire duty to the king. He, on his 
part, affured them, that he would willingly paf, 
any law which might tend to give them fatisfac- 
tion in all their juft grievances. 

Having abiidged the king’s llretches of power 
in thefe points, they went Hill farther, and re- 
folved to make the conformity of national prin- 
ciples ftill more general. A law t> as paffed, 
entitled the Tcft Act, impofing an oath on all 
who fhould enjoy any public office. Bcfides the 
taking the oaths of allegiance, and the king’s 
fupremacy, they were obliged to receive the 
lacrament once a year in the eftabliffied chuich, 
and to abjure all belief in the dofitrine of tran- 
fubftantiation. As the diffenters had alfo fecond- 
ed the efforts of the commons agamlt the king’s 
declaration for indulgence, a bill was paffed for 
their eafe and relief, which, however, went with 
forac difficulty thiough the houfe of peeis. 

But ftill the great object of their meeting wa° 
to be inquired into j for the war againft the 
Dutch continued to rage with great animofity. 
Several fea-engagements fucceeded each other 
\ery rapidly, which brought on no decifive 
action ; both nations claiming, the. victory after 
every battle. The com mods; ^tjrcj'fdfare, weary ** 
Vox.. III. F* 4 #' qf 
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of the war, and diftfuftful even of fuccefs, re-* 
folvcd that the Handing army was a grievance. 
They next declared, that they would grant nd 
' more fupplies to carry on the Dutch war, unleft 
it appeared that the enemy continued fo ob- 
ilinate as to refufe all reafonable conditions. To 
cut (hort thefe difagreeable altercations, the king 
refolved to prorogue the parliament j and, witH 
that intention, he went unexpe£tedly to the houfe 
\ of peers, and fent the u flier of the black-rod ta 
fummon the houfe of commons to 'attend. It 
happened that the fpeaker and the uflier nearly 
met at the door of the houfe ; but the fpeaker 
being within, fome of the members fuddenly 
fliut the door, and cried “ To the chair !” Upon 
which the following motions were inftantly made 
in a tumultuous manner. That the alliance with 
France was a grievance ; that the evil coun- 
fellors of the king were a grievance ; that the 
duke of Lauderdale was a grievance j and then 
the heufe rofe in great confufion. The king 
foon faw that he could expeft no fupply from 
the commons for carrying on the war, which 
was To odious to them $ he refolved, therefore, to 
make a feparate peace with the Dutch, on terms 
which they had propofed through the channel of 
the Spanifli ambalfador. For form fake, he 
a Iked the advice of his parliament, who concur- 
ring heartily in his intentions, a peace was con- 
cluded accordingly. 

This turn in the fyftem of the king’s politics 
Vvas^very pleafing to the nation in general j but 
the Cabal quickly faw that it would be the de- 
finition of all their future attempts and power. 
Shaftefcury, therefore, was the lirft to defert 
them/ ghd to go o Vet to the country party, who 
* / * - received 
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received him with open arms, and trufted him 
With unbounded referye. Clifford was dead. 
Buckingham was defirous of imitating Shaftes* 
bury’s example, Lauderdale and Arlington were 
expofed to all the effe£t$ of national reTentment. 
Articles of impeachment were drawn ,up againft 
the former, which, however, were never profc- 
cuted ; and as for the other, he every day grew 
more and more out of favour with the king, and 
contemptible to the people. This was an end of 
the power of a junto that had laid a fettled plan 
for overturning the conftitution, and fixing unli- 
mited monarchy upon its ruins. 

Id the mean time, the war between the Dutch A - £> 167* 
Hand the French went on with the greateft vigour; 
and although the latter were reprelfed for a while, 
they ftill continued making encioach meats upon* 
the enemies territories. The Dutch forces weie 
commanded by the prince of Orange, who was 
pofleffed of courage, afitivify , vigilance, and pa- 
tience ; but he was inferior in genius to thofe 
confummate geneials oppofed to him. He was, 
therefore, always unfuccefsful ; but ftill found 
means to repair his lofli-s, and to make head m a 
little time againft his vi£iorious enemies. Thefe 
ineffectual ftruggies for the pr<_fervation of his 
country’s freedom, interfiled the Eoglilh ftrong- 
ly in his favour; fo that from being his oppofcis, 
they now wiflied to lend him affillance. They 
confidered their alliance with France as threat- 
ening a fubverfion to the proteftant religion ; and 
they longed for an union with him; as the only 
means ot fecurity. The commons therefore ad- 
dreffed the king, reprefenting the danger to 
which the kingdom was expofed from the grow- 
ing greatnefs of France ; and they affured him, 
in cafe of a war, that they would not be back- 

^ z ward 
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Vrard in their fupplies. Charles was not difpleaf- 
ed with the latter part of their addrefs, as money 
was neccftary for his pleafures. He therefore 
told them, that tirilefs they granted him fix hqn- 
dred thouf&nd pounds, it would be impoffible 
for him to give them a fatisfa£tory anfwer. The 
commons refufed to truft to his majefty’s pro- 
fellions; his well-known profufion was before 
. their eyes. The king reproved them for their 
diffidence, and immediately ordered them to ad- 
a.d i$77 journ. 'I he marriage of the duke of York’s 
eldefi: daughter, the prine'efs Mary, heir-apparent 
to the crown, with the prince of Orange, was a 
meafure that gave great fatisfaction in thefe ge- 
neral difquietudes about religion. The nego- 
tiation was brought about by the king’s own de- 
^fire ; and the proteftants now faw an happy pro- 
fpe£t before them of a fuceeflion that would be 
favourable to their much-loved reformation. 
A negotiation for peace between the French and 
the Dutch followed foon after, which was rather 
favourable to the latter. But the mutual ani- 
mofitics of thefe dates not being as yet fufficient- 
Jv quelled, the wav was continued for fome time 
longer. The'king, therefore, to fatisfy his par- 
liament, who declared loudly againft the French, 
fi nt ovu* an army of three thoufand men to the 
continent, under the command of the duke of 
Monmouth, to fecure Oftend. A fleet alfo was 
fitted out with great diligence ; and a quadru- 
ple alliance was proje&xd between England, 
J lolland, Spain, and the emperor. Thefe vi- 
gorous meufiircs Li ought about the famous 
a.t> i6;8. treaty of Nimcgucn, winch Q ave a general peace 
to Europe. But tliough peace was fccured 
abroad, the difiiontents of the people ftill con- 
tinued at home. 
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Charles II. (Continued.) 

T HIS reign prefents the moft amazing con-, 
trails of levity and cruelty, of mirth and gloomy 
fufpicion. Ever fince the fatal league with 
Fiance, the people had entertained violent jea- 
loufies againft Il.c court. The fears and difcon- 
tents of the nation were vented without reftiaint; 
the apprehenfions of a popifli fucc >ffor, an aban- 
doned court, and a parliament which, though 
fometimes affcrtors of liberty, y- 1 continuing 
for feventeen years without change ; thefe na- 
turally rendered the minds of mankind timid and 
fufpicious, and they only wanted objetts on 
which to wreak their ill humour. 

When the fpii it of the Englifli is once roufed, 
they either find objects of fufpicion or make 
them. On the twelfth of Auguft, one Kirby, 
a chemift, accofted the king as he was walking 
in the Park. Sir,” faid he, “ keep within the 
*' company: your enemies have a defign upon 
“ your life, and you may be fhot in tnis very 
“ walk.” Being queftioned, in confequence of 
this ftrange intimation, he offered to produce 
ohe dodtor Tongue, a weak credulous clergy- 
man, who had told him that two perfons, named 
Grove and Pickering, were engaged to murder 
the king ; and that lir George Wakeman, the 
queen’s phylician, had undertaken the fame talk 

F 4 by 
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by poifon. Tongue Was introduced to the king, 
with a bundle of papers relating to this pre- 
tended confpiracy, ar>d was referred to the lord- 
treafurer Danby. He there declared that the 
papers were thruft under his jdoor ; and he af- 
terwards declared, that he knew the author of 
them, who defircd that his name might be con- 
cealed} as -he dreaded the refentment of the Je- 
fuits, 

1 liis information appeared fo vague and un- 
fatisfattory, that the king concluded the whole 
was a fiction. However, Tongue was not to be 
repreffed in the ardour of his loyalty ; he went 
again to the lorcUtreafurer, and told him, that a 
packet of letters, written by Jefuits concerned in 
the plot, was that night to be put into the poft- 
houie for Windfor, direfted to one Bedingfield, 
a Jefuit, who was confelfor to the duke of 
Y irk, and who re(ided there. Thefe letters had 
actually been received a few hours before by 
the duke ; but he had fliown them to the king 
as a forgery, of which he neither knew the drift 
nor the meaning. This incident ’ ftill further 
confound the king in his incredulity. He de- 
find, however, that it might be concealed, as it 
might raife a flame in the nation} but the duke, 
foiicitous to ptovc his innocence, infilled upon 
a nicer difcuflion, which turned out very differ- 
ent from his expeflations. 

Titus Oates, who was the fountain of all this 
dreadful intelligence, was produced foon after, 
who, with leeming iclu&ance, came to give his 
intelligence, 'lhis man affirmed that he had 
fallen under the fufpicion of the Jefuits, and 
that he had concealed himfelf in order to avoid 
their refentment. /I his Titus Oates was an 

aban- 
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abandoned mifcreant, obfcure, illiterate, vulgar, 
and indigent. He had been once indited for 
perjury, was afterwards chaplain on board a man 
of war, and difmiffed for unnatural practices. 

He then profefled himfelf a Roman catholic, and 
eroded the fea to St. Qmer’s, where hewasforfome 
time maintained in the Englilh feminary of that 
city. The fathers of that college fent him with 
fome difpatches to Spain ; but after his return, 
when thevjjecame better acquainted with his 
character, «ey would not fuffer him to continue 
among them j fo that he was obliged to return 
•to London, where he was ready to encounter 
every danger for his fupport. At a time wnen 
he was fuppofed to have been intruded with a 
fecret involving the fate of kings, he was allow- 
ed to remain in fuch neceffity that Kirby was 
obliged to fupply him with daily br^ad. 

He had two methods to proceed, either to in- 
gratiate himfelf by this information with the 
miniftry, or to alarm the people ; and thus turn 
their fears to his advantage. He chofe the latter 
method. He went, therefore, with his two com- 
panions to fir Edmondlbury Godfrey, a noted 
and a£Hve jufticc of peace, and befoie him dc- 
pofed to a narrative, drefli-d up in terror* lit 
make an impretlion on the vulgar. The pope, 
he faid, conlidercd himfelf as enciUed to the pof- 
fellion of England and Ireland, on account of 
the herefy of the prince and people, and had ac- 
cordingly aflfumed the fovereignty of theie king- 
doms. This, which was faint Peter’s patri- 
mony, he had delivered up to the Jefuits ; and 
Oliva, the general of that order, was his dele- 
gate. Several Englilh catholic lords, whofe 
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names he mentioned, were appointed by the 
pope to the other offices of ft a re : lord Arundel 
was created, chancellor, lord Fowis treafurer, 
fir William Godolphin privy-feal, Coleman, the 
duke’s fecretary, was made fecretary of ftate, 
Langhorne attorney* general , lord Bel alls general 
of the forces, lord Peters lieutenant-general, and 
lord Stafford paymafter. The king, whom the 
Jefuits called the Black Ballard, was folemnly 
tried by them, and condemned as^m heretic. 
He aflerted that father Le Shee^jjpeaning the 
French king’s confeffor La Chaife/nad offered 
ten tlioufand pounds to any man who Ihould kill 
the king. Ten thoufand pounds had been of- 
fered to fir George Wakeman to poifon him ; 
but he was mercenary, and demanded fifteen 
thoufand, which demand Was complied with. 
Left thefe means Ihould fail, four Irilh ruffians 
had been employed by the Jeluits, at the rate 
of twenty guineas a piece, to ftab the king at 
Windfor. Coleman, late fecretary to the dutchefs 
of York, was deeply involved in the plot, and 
had given a guinea to the meffenger, who car- 
lied them ordeis for the alJafiination. Grove and 
Picketing, to make fure work, were employed to 
fhoot the king, and that too with filver bullets. 
The fot mer was to receive fifteen hundred pounds 
tor his pains ; and the latte* - , being a pious man, 
thirty thoufand maffes. Pickering would have 
executed his purpofe, had not the flint dropped 
out of his piftol at one time, and at another the 
priming. Oates went on to fay that he himfelf 
was chiefly employed in carrying notes and let- 
ters among the Jefuits, all tending to the fame 
end of murdering the king. A wager of an hun- 
dred pounds was made, and the money depofited. 
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that the king fbould eat no more Cliriftmas pies. 
The great fire of London had been the work of 
the Jefuits j fevcral other fires were refolved on, 
and a paper-model was already framed for firing 
the city anew. Fire-balls were called among 
them Tewkefbury muftarjbpills. Twenty thou- 
fand catholics in London were prepared to rife ; 
and Coleman had remitted two hundred thou- 
fand pounds to affifl the rebels in Ireland. The 
duke of York was to be offered the crown, in 
confequence of the fuccefs of thefe probable 
fehemes, on condition of extirpating thp protef- 
tant religion Upon his refufal— “ To pot James 
muft go,” as the Jefuits were faid to exprefs it. 

In confequence of tips dreadful information, 
fufficiently marked with abfurdity, vulgarity, 
and contradi&ion, Titus Oates be came the fa- 
vourite of the people, notwithftanding, during 
his examination before the council, he fo betray- 
ed the groffnefs of his impoftures, that he con- 
t radioed himfelf in every ftep of his narration. 
While in Spain he had been carried, he faid, 
to Don John, who promifed great afliftance to the 
execution of the catholic deligns. The king afk- 
ed him what fort of a man his old acquaintance 
Don John was ? Oates replied, that he was a tall 
lean man ; which was direftly contrary to the 
truth, as the king well knew. 'I hough he pre- 
tended great intimacies with Coleman, yet he 
knew him not when placed very near him, and 
had no other excufe but that his fight was bad 
by candle-light. He was guilty of the fame mif- 
take with regard to fir George Wakeman. 

But thefe improbabilities had no weight 
againft the general wifli, if I may fo exprefs it, 
that they fiiould be true. The violent animali- 
ty 
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ty which had been excited againft the catholics in 
general, made the people find a gloomy pleafure 
in hoping for an opportunity of fatiating their ha- 
tred. The more improbable any account fieemed, 
the more unlikely it was that any impoftor fhould 
invent improbabilities- and therefore appeared 
more ^iketjuth. * 

A great number of the Jcfuits mentioned by 
Oates were immediately taken into cuftody. 
Coleman, who was faid to have a£ted fo ftrenu- 
ous a part in the confpiracy, at firft retired ; but 
next day furrendered himfelf to the fecretary 
of ftate, and fome of his papers, by Oateses di- 
rections, were fecured. Thefe papers, which 
were fuch as -might be naturally expefled from a 
“zealous catholic in his fituation, were converted 
into very dangerous evidence againft him. He 
had, without any doubt, maintained a clofe cor- 
refpondence with the French king’s confeflor, 
with the pope’s nuncio at Bruffels, and with 
many other catholics abroad, in which there was. 
a diftant project on foot for bringing back pope- 
ry, upon the acceffion of the duke of York. But 
thefe letters contained nothing that fetved as 
proof in the prefent information ; and their very 
blence in that refpeft, though they appeared im- 
prudent enough in others, was a proof againfi: 
Oates’s pretended difoovery. However, when the 
contents of thofe letters were rmblickly known^ 
they dift'ufcd the panic which the former narra- 
tive had begun. The two plots were brought 
to ftrengthen each other, and confounded into 
•one. Coleman’s letters fliewed there had actu- 
ally been defigns on foot, and-Oates’a narrative 
vras fuppofed to give the particulars, 
t in this fluff uation of palfions, ap accident 
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ferved to confirm the prejudices of the people* 
and to put it beyond a doubt that Oates’s narra- 
tive was nothing but the truth. Sir Edraondf- 
bury Godfrey, who had been fo active in unra- 
velling the whole myftery of the popith machina- 
tions, after having been miffing fome days, 
was found dead in a ditch by Primrofe-hill, in 
the way to Hampftead. His own fword was 
thruft through his body ; but no blood had 
flowed from the wound ; fo that it appeared be 
was dead fome time before this method was 
taken to deceive the public. He had money in 
his pockets, and there was a broad livid mark 
quite round his neck, which was diflocated. 

The caufe of his death remains, and muft ftill 
continue, a fecret ; but the people, already enra- 
ged againll the papifts, did not hefitate a moment 
to afcribe it to them. No farther doubt remain- 
ed of Oates’s veracity ; the voice of the whole 
nation united againft them ; and the populace 
were exafperated to fuch a degree, that mode- 
rate men began to dread a general maffacre of- 
that unhappy fe£t. The body of Godfrey was 
carried through the ftreets in proceftlon, preced- 
ed by feventy clergymen ; and every one who 
faw it, made no doubt that his death coultl be 
only caufed by the papifts. Even »ne better 
fort of people were mlefcted with this vulgar pre- 
judice; and fuch was the general conviction of 
popifh guilt, that no perfon, with an} regaid 
to perfonal fafety, could exprefs the Icaft doubt 
concerning the information of Oqites, or the mur- 
der of Godfrey. fc * 

It only remained for the parliament to reprefs 
thefe delufions, and to bring baeft the people to 
calm and deliberate inquiry. But the parliament 
j teftified 
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Jellified greater credulity than even the vulgar. 
The cry of plot was immediately echoed from 
one houfc to the other j the country party would 
not let flip fuch an opportunity of managing the 
paflions of the people ; the courtiers were afraid 
of being thought difloyal, if they Ihould doubt 
the innqccnce of the pretended aflaflins of their 
king. Danby, the prime minifter, entered into 
it very furioufly ; and though the king told him 
that he had thus given the houfes a nandle to 
ruin himfelf, and to difturb the affairs of go- 
vernment, yet this minifter perfevered, till he 
found thp king’s prognoftic but too true. 

The king himfelf, whofe fafety was thus 
threatened and defended, was the only perfon 
who treated the plot with becoming contempt. 
He made feveral efforts for ftifling an inquiry, 
which was likely to involve the kingdom in 
confufion, and muft at any rate hurt his brother, 
who had more than once profeflld his refolution, 
to defend die patholic religion. 

, In order to continue and propagate the alarm, 
an addrefs was voted for a folemn fall. It was 
requefted that all papers tending to throw light 
upon fo horrible a confpiracy might be laid be- 
loie the houfe, that all papifts Ihould remove 
from London, that acccfs Ihould be denied at 
court to all unknown and fufpicious perfons, 
and that the train-bands in London and Weft- 
minder ihould be in' readiqefs to march. They 
voted, after hearing Oates’s evidence, that there 
was a damnable and hellilh plot contrived and 
carried on by the popifh recuiants, for aflaflinat- 
ing and murdciing tne king, and for rooting out 
the' proteftant religion, Oates, who had acknow- 
ledged the ‘ accufations againft his morals to 

true. 
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true, was, however, recommended by parliament 
to the king. He was lodged in Whitehall, and 
encouraged by a penfion of twelve hundred 
pounds a. year to proceed in forging new in- 
formations. 

The encouragement given to Oates did not fail 
to bring in others alfo who hoped to profit by 
the delulion of the times. William Bedloc, a 
man, if poffible, more infamous than Oates, ap- 
peared next upon the ftage. He was, like the 
former, of very low birth* had been noted for 
feveral cheats and thefts, had travelled over 
mailfcparts of Europe under borrowed names, 
and nau frequently paffed himfelf for a man of 
quality. This man, at hi- own defire, was ar- 
refted at Briftol, and conveyed to London, where 
lie declared before the council that he had feen 
the body of fir Edmondfbury G odfri y at Somer- 
fet-houfe, where the queen lived, lie faid that 
a fervant of lord Bellaiis offered to give him four 
thoufand pounds if he would carry It off. He 
witg qucllioned about the plot, but utterly denied 
all knowledge of it, and alfo afferted that he had 
no acquaintance with Oates. Next day, however, 
he thought it would be better to (haie the emo- 
luments of the. plot, and lie gaye an ample ac- 
'ountofit. This nairative he made to tally as 
well as he could with the information of Oates, 
whirh had been publilhed; but to render it the 
more acceptable, he added fome circumfianoes 
of his own, ftill more tremendous, and ftill more 
adfurd, than thofe of Oates. He faid that ten 
thoufand men were to be landed from Flanders 
in Burlington-bay, and were immediately to fei/e 
Hull. He affirmed that the lords Powis and 
Peters had undertaken to raife an army in Rad- 

norfliire; 
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iiorlhire ; that fifty thoufand men were ready to 
irife in London ; that he himfelf had been tam- 
pered with to murder a man, and was to receive 
tour thoufand pounds for that fervice, befide the 
pope's bleffing ; that the king was to be affafli- 
nated, the protcftants butchcied, and the king- 
dom offered to One, if he would confent to hold 
it of the church ; if not, the pope ftiould con- 
tinue to govern without him. He Jikewife ac- 
cufed the lords Carrington and Brudenell, who 
were committed to cufiody by order of parlia- 
ment. But the moll: terrible part of all was, that 
Spain was to invade England with fortjritfhou- 
fand men, who were ready at St. [ago in the 
chara£terbf pilgrims ; though at this time Spain 
was a&ually unable to raife ten thoufand men 
to fupply her own garrifons in Flanders. 

Thefe narrations carry their own refutation ; 
the infamy of the witneffes, the contradi£iion in 
their tcftimony, the improbability of it, the low 
vulgarity of the information, unlike what men 
trulled with great affairs would be apt to form, 
all thefe ferve to raife our horror againfi: thefe 
bafo villains, and our pity at the deiulion of the 
times that could credit luch reports. In order 
to give a confident air to the difcovery, Bedloe 
publiflicd a pamphlet, with this title, “ A Narra- 
“ tive and impartial Difcovery of the horrid Popifli 
“ Plot carried on for the burning and deftroying 
* c the Cities of London and Weftminfter with their 
“ Suburbs, &cc. by Captain William bedloe, latc- 
“ ly engaged in that horrid Defign, and one of the 
“ Popiih Committees for carrying on fuch Fires.” 
The papifts were thus became fo obnoxious, that 
vote after vote paffed againfi: them in the houfc 
of commons. 'I hey weie called idolaters; and 

fuch 
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tuch as did not concur in acknowledging die 
truth of die epithet were expelled the houfe 
without ceremony. Even the duke of York 
was permitted to keep his place in the houfe by 
a majority of only two. “ I would not," faid one 
of the lords, “ have fo much as a popifh man or 
“ a popifh woman to remain here, not fo much 
“ as a popifh dog, or a popifh bitch, not fo much 
** as a popifh cat to mew, or pur about our 
** king.” This was wretched eloquence ; but it 
was admirably fuited to the times. 

Encouraged by the general voice in their fa- 
vour,-the witnefles, who all along had enlarged 
their narratives, in proportion as they were gree- 
dily received, went a flop farther, and ventured 
to accufe the queen. The commons, in an ad- 
drefs to the king, gave countenance to this i'can- 
dalous accufation ; the lords rcje£ted it with be- 
coming difdain. The king receiver the news of 
it with his ufual good humour. “ They think,” 
faid he, “ that 1 have a mind to a new wife ; bu: 

“ for all that I will not fuffer an innocent wo* 

“ man to be abufed.” 11c immediately ordered 
Oates to be ftri&ly confined, feized his prpers, 
and difmified his fervants. But his favour with 
parliament foon procure d his releafe. 

Edward Coleman, fecretary to the duke of 
York, was the firft who was brought to trial, as 
being moll obnoxious to thofe who pretended to 
fear the introduction of popery. His letters 
were produced againft him. 'I hey plainly tef* 
tided a violent zeal for the catholic caufc, and 
that alone at prefent was fufficient. to convict 
him. But Oates and Bedloe came in to make 
his condemnation fure. The former fwore that 
he had fent fourfeore guineas to a ruffian, 

who 
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who undertook to kill the king. The date of 
the tranfa&ion he fixed in the month of Auguft, 
but would not fix the particular day. Coleman! 
could have proved that he was in the country 
the greateft part of that month, and therefore 
the witnefs would not be particular. Bedloe 
fwore that he had received a commilfion, figned 
by the fuperior of the Jcfuits, appointing him 
papal fecretary of ftate, and that he had confent- 
ed to the king’s affalfination. After this unfor- 
tunate man’s fentertce, thus procured by thefe 
vipers, many members of both houfes offered to 
interpofe in his behalf, if he would make an 
ample confeffion ; but as he was, in reality, pof- 
ffeffed of no treafonable fecrets, he would not pro- 
cure life by falfehood and impofture. He fuf- 
fered with calmnefs and conftancy, and to the 
laft perlifted in the ftrongeft pioteftations of his 
innocence. 

The trial of Coleman was fuccccdcd by thofe 
of Ireland, Pickeiing, and Grove. Ireland, a 
Jcfuit, was accufed by Oates and Bedloe, the only 
Witneffes ngainft him, that he was one of the fifty 
Jefuits who had figned the great refolve again!! 
the king. Ireland affirmed, and proved that he 
was in Ktaffordfliire all the month of Auguft, a 
time when Oates nfferted he was in London. 
The jury brought him in gnilty, and the judge 
commended their verdict. It was in the fame 
manner fworn that Pickering and Grove had 
bound themfelves by an oath to affaftinate the 
king j that they had provided themfelves with 
ferewed piftols and lilvcr bullets. They both 
protefted their innocence, and were found gui’ty. 
All thefe unhappy men went to execution pro- 
telling tbeir innocence, a circumftance which 

made 
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tnadc no impreffion on the lpe£latdrs j their 
being Jefuits banilhed even pity from tneir fut- 
ferings. ' v 

The animofities of the people, however, feem* 
ed a little appeaf&L by the execution of thefe 
four but a new train of evidence was now dis- 
covered, that kindled the flame tpCe more. One 
Miles Prance, a goldfrtiith, and a profefled Ro- 
man Catholic, had been accufed by Bed toe of 
being an accomplice in iir Edmondlhury’s mur- 
der ; and upon his denial, had been loaded with 
heavy irons, and thrown into the condemned hole, 
a place cold, dark, and noifome. There the 
poor wretch lay groaning and exclaiming that he 
Was not guilty j but being next day carried be- 
fore lord Shaftefbury, and there threatened with 
fevere punilhment in cafe of obftinacy,' he de- 
manded if a confeffion would procure his pardon. 
Being allured of that, he had no long »r courage 
to relift, but confefled himfelf an accomplice in 
Godfrey’s murder. He foon after, however, re- 
tiafcled his evidence before the king j but the fame 
rigours being employed againft him, he was in- 
duced once more to confirm his firft information. 
The murder he laid was committed in Somerfet- 
houfe, by the contrivance of Gerrard and Kelly, 
two Irilh priclts ; that Lawrence Hill, footman 
to the queen’s treafurer, Robert Green, cufliion- 
keeper to her chapel, and Henry Berry, porter 
of the palace, followed fir Edmondfbury at d 
diftance, from ten in the morning till feveii in 
the evening ; but that pafling by Somerfet-houfe, 
Green throwing a twilled handkerchief over his 
head, he was foon ftrangled, and the body car- 
ried to. a high chamber in Somerfet-houfe, from 
Vol. III. G Whence 
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whence it was removed to another apartmenlj 
where It was feen by Bedloe. 

Hill, Green, and Berry, wete tried upon this 
evidence } though Bedloe’s narrative and Prance’s 
information were totally irreconcileable, and 
though their .testimony was invalidated by con- 
trary evidenc^all was in. vain: the prifoners 
were condemned and executed.- They all de- 
nied their guilt at execution j and as Berry died 
a pfoteftant, this circumftance was regarded as 
very confidetable. But inftead of Hopping the 
current of Credulity, it only increafed the peo- 
ple’s animofity againft a proteftant, who could 
jit once be gdilty of a popifh plot, of murder, and 
of denying it in his laft moments. 

This frightful pcrfecution continued for fome 
time ; and the king, contrary to his own judg- 
ment, was obliged to give way to the popular 
fury. Whitebread, provincial of the Jefuits, 
Fenwick, Gavan, Turner, and Harcourt, all of 
them of the fame order. Were brought to their 
trial : Langhorne foon after. Befides Oates and 
Bedloe,- Dugdale, a new witnefs, appeared againlt 
the prifoners. This man fpread the alarm ftill 
farther, and even aflerted that two hundred 
thoufand papifts in England were fcady to take 
arms. The prifoners proved, by lixtecn wit- 
neffes from St. Omers, that Oates was in that 
feminary at the time he fwore he was in Lon- 
don. But as they were papifts, their teftimony 
could gain no manner or credit. All pleas 
availed them nothing ; the Jefuits and Lang- 
horne were condemned and executed, with their 
lateft breath denying the crimes for which they 
diejj. 

iThe informers bad lefs fuccefs on the trial of 

ftr 
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fir George Wakeman, the queen’s phyficiani 
Who; though they fwore with their ufual ani- 
mofity, was (acquitted. His condemnation would 
have involved the queen in his guilt ; and it is 
probable the judge and juty were afraid of ven- 
turing fo far. . 

The earl qf Strafford, near two fears after, was 
the Jaft man that fell a facrifice to thefe bloody 
wretches; the witneffes produced againlt him 
were Oates, Dugdale, and TubervilTe. Oates 
fwore that he faw Fenwick, the Jefuit, deli- 
ver Strafford a commilfion from the general of 
the Jefuits, conftituting him paymafter of the 
papal army. Dugdale gave teftimony that the 
prifoner had endeavoured to engage him in the 
defign of murdering the king. Tubervillc af- 
firmed that the prifoner, in nis own houfe at 
Paris, had made him the fame propofal. The 
clamour and outrage of the populace againft the 
prifoner was very*great ; he was found guilty, 
and condemned to be hanged and quartered ; 
but the king changed the lentence into that of 
beheading. He was executed on Tower-hill, 
where even his perfecutors could not forbear 
fhedding teats at that ferene fortitude which 
ihone in every feature, motion, &nd accent of this 
aged nobleman. Some other lords, who were 
taken up, ' and imprifoned upon the former evi- 
dence, were tried and acquitted fome time after, 
when the people began to recover from their 
phrenfy. 

But while thef^profecittions' were going for* A D l6jlf 
ward, raifed by the credulity of the people, and 
fcconded by the artifice of the parliament, other 
defigns equally vindiftive were carried on. The 
lord-treafurer Danby was impeached in the houfe 
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of commons, by Seymour his enemy. Thd 
principal charge againft him was his having 
written a letter to Montague, the king’s ambal- 
fador at Paris, directing him to fell the king’s 
good offices at the treaty of Nimeguen to the 
king ’of France, for a certain fum of money j 
contrary to the general interefts of the confede- 
rates, and even thofe of his own kingdoms. This 
was a charge he could not deny ; and though 
the king was more culpable than the minifter, 
yet the profecution was carried on againll him 
with rigour. But he had the happ'inefs to find 
the king refolvcd to defend hltn. Charles affur- 
ed the parliament that as he had a£led in every 
thing by his orders, he held him as entirely 
blamelcfs} and though he woiild deprive him of 
all his employments, yet he would politively 
infill on his perfonal fafety. The lords were 
obliged to fubmit ; however, they went on to 
impeackbim, and Danby was fent to the Tower , 
but no worfe confcquences enfued. 11 

Thefe furious proceedings had all been carried 
on by a houfe of commons that had now con- 
tinued undiflblved for above feventcen years > 
the king, therefore, was refolved to try a new one, 
which he knew could not be more unmanageable 
than the former. However, the new parliament 
did not in the leaft abate of the activity and ob- 
flinacy of their predeceflbrs. The king, indeed, 
changed his council, by tbe advice of fir William 
Temple, and admitted^ into it feveral of both 
parties, by which he hoped (g> appeafe his op- 
ponents j but the antipathy tp popery had taken 
too fall a pofieffion of men's minds, to' be re 
tnpved by fo feeble a remedy. This houfe re- 
folved to flake ?! the root of -thq evil, which 

threatened 
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threatened them frotfT a popifh fucceffor ; and, 
after fome deliberations, 'a bill was brought in 
for the total excjufioft of the duke of York from 
the crown of England and Ireland. It was by that 
intended that the fovereignty of thefe king- * 
doms, upon the Ring’s death or refignation, 
ihould devolve to the peffon next in fuccellion 
to the duke ; and that all afts of royalty, which 
that prince Ihould afterwards perform, lhould 
not only be void, hut deemed treafon. Ibis 
important bill palled the lower hbufe, by a 
majority of feventy-nine. 

Nor did their efforts reft here : the commons 
voted the king’s (landing army and guards to bo 
illegal. They^ proceeded to eftabluh limits to ' 
the king’s power of imprifoning delinquents at 
will. It was now that the celebrated ftatute, 
called the Habeas Corpus a£t, was paffed, which 
confirms the fubj'e£t in an abfolutQ Security 
from oppreflive power. By this aft, it ftps pro- 
hibited to fend any one to prifons beyond the 
fea : no judge, under fevere penalties Was to 
refufe to any prifoner his writ of habeas corpus ; 
by which the gaoler was to produce in court the 
body of the prifoner, whence the writ had its 
name, and to certify the caufe of his detainer 
•and imprifonnient, If the gaol lie within twenty 
miles of the judge, the writ rauft be obeyed in 
three days, and fo proportionably for greater 
diftances, Every prifoner muft be indifted the 
firft term of his commitment, and brought to 
trial the fubfequent term. And no man, after 
being enlarged by court, can be re-committed 
for the fame offence. 

This law alone would have been fufficient to 
endear the parliament that made it to pofterity * 

Q $ * and 
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and it would have been well if they had refted 
there. The duke of Y ork had retired to Bruf- 
iels during thefe troubles j but an indifpofition 
of the king led him back to England, to bq 
ready, in cafe of any flnifter accident, to aflert 
his right to the throne. After prevailing upon 
his brother to difgrace the duke of Monmouth, 
a natural fou of the* king’s, by one Mrs. Waters, 
and now become very popular, he himfelf retir- 
ed to Scotland, upder pretence of (till quieting 
the apprehenfion? of the Englifli nation ; but, in 
reality, to ftrengthen his interefts there. This 
fcflion fcrved ftill more to inflame the country 
party, who were ftrongly attached to the duke 
of Monmouth, and were rcfolved to fupport him 
againlt the duke of York. Mobs, petitions, 
pope-burnings, \yere artifices employed to keep 
up the terrors of popery, and alarm the court. 
The parliament had ftioyvn favour to the various 
tribes^ informers, and that ferved to increafe 
the number of thefe mifereants } but plots lliem- 
felvc^ alfc became more numerous. Plpt was 
fet up againft plot ; and the people kept ftill 
lufpended in dreadful apprehenfion. 

The Meal-Tub Plot, as it was called, was 
brought forward to the public pn this occafion. 
One Dangerfield, more infamous, if pollible,* 
than Oates and Bcdloe, a vyretch who had been 
fet in the pillory, fcourged, branded, and trans- 
ported for felony and coining, hatched a plot in 
conjunction' with a midwife, whofe n^me was 
CclJiCr, a Roman catholic, of abandoned charac- 
ter. Dangerfield began by declaring that there 
was a defign on foot to fet up a new form of 
government, and remove the king and the royal 
amily. He communicated this intelligence to. 
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the king apd the duke of York, who fupplied 
him with money, and countenanced his difcovery. 

He hid fome feditious papers in the lodgings of 
one colonel Manfel * and then brought tne cuf- 
tom-houfe officers to his apartment, to fearch 
for fmuggled merchandife. The papers were 
found; and the council having examined the 
afiair, concluded they were forged by Danger-* 
field. They ordered all the places he frequent- 
ed to be fearched ; and, in the houfe of Cellier 
the whole fcheme of the confpiracy was difeo- 
vered upon paper, concealed in a meal-tub, from 
whence the plot had its name. Dangcrfield being 
committed to Newgate, made an ample confef- 
fion of the forgery, which, though probably en- 
tirely of his own contrivance, he aferibed tq the 
earl of Caftlemain, the countefs of Powis, and 
the five lords in the Tower. He faid that the 
defign was to fuborn witneffes to pr-we a charge 
of fodomy and perjury upon Oates, to aflaffinatc 
the earl of Shafteftmry, to accufe thfe dukes of 
Monmouth and Buckingham, the earls of EfTex, 
Hallifax, and others, of having been concerned 
in the confpiracy againft the king and his bro- 
ther. Upon this information, the earl of Caflle- 
main and the countefs of Powis were fent to the 
Tower, and the king himfelf was fufpe£ted ot 
encouraging this impolture. 

But it was not by plots alone the adverfe 
parties endeavoured to fupplant each other. 
Tumultuous petitions, on the one hand, and flat- 
tering addrenes on the other, were fent up front 
all quarters. Wherever the country party pre- 
vailed, petitions, filled with grievances and ap- 
prehenfions, were fent to the king with an air of 
humble infolence. Wherever the church, or 

G 4 the. 
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the court-party prevailed* addreffes were framed, 
containing expreffions of the higbeft regard to 
his majefty, and the deepcft Abhorrence of thofe 
who endeavoured to difturb the public, (tranquil- 
lity. Thus the nation came to-be diftinguifhed 
into Petitioners and Abhorrerr. Whig and Tory 
alfo were firft tiled as terms of rriutur 1 roproach 
at this time. The Whigs were fo denominated 
from a caj$t name given to the four Scotch con- 
venticlcrs, (whig being milk turned four.) 
'I he Tories were denominated from the Irifh 
banditti fo called, whofe ufual manner of bidding 
people deliver, was by the Irifh word Torep, or 
give me. 

As this parliament feemed even to furpafs the 
former in jealoufy and refentment, the king was 
induced to diffolve it ; and could willingly have 
never applied to another. But his necefiities, 
caufed by his want of oeconomy, and his num- 
berlefs needy dependents, obliged him to call 
a. u. i6Sc. another. However, every change feemed only 
to inflame the evil j and his new parliament 
feemed willing to outdo even their predecelfors. 
Every ftep they took betrayed that zeal with 
which they were animated. They voted the 
legality of petitioning to the king ; they fell 
with extreme violence on the abhorrers, who, in 
their addrdfes to the crown, had exprelfed their 
dilappiobation of thofe petitions. ,« Great num- 
bers of thefe were feized by their order, from 
all parts of England, and committed to clofe 
cuftody : the liberty of the fubjedt, which had 
been fo carefully guarded by their own recent 
law, was every day violated by their arbitrary 
and capricious commitments. One Stowel of 
^Xeter was the perfbu'that put a (top to their 

pro- 
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proceeding)! ; he refufed to obey the ferjeant at 
arms who yr^s tent tp apprehend him ; he flood 
upofi his defence, and laid he knew no law by 
which they pretended to commit him. The 
houfe, finding it equally dangerous to proceed 
or to Recede, got off by an evafion. They in- 
ferted in their votes, that Stowel was indifpofed ; 
and a month’s time was allowed him for his re- 
covery. It is happy for the nation, that ihould 
the commons at any time overleap the bounds 
of their authority, and order men Capricioufly to 
be committed to. prifon, there is no power, in 
cafe of refiftance, that can compel the prifoner 
to fubmit to their decrees. 

But the chief point which the commons la- 
boured to obtain, was the Exclnjion Bill, which, 
though the foimer houfe had voted, was never 
palfed into a law. Shaftelbury, and many con- 
liderable men of the party, had rei -icred them- 
felves fo obnoxious to the duke of York, that 
they could find fafety in no meafure but his ruin. 
Monmouth’s friends hoped that the exclulion of 
hunts would make 100m for their own patron. 

The duke of York’s prafeffcd bigotry to the ca- 
tholit fupcrftition influenced numbers ; and his 
tyrannies, which weie piat'tifed without controul, 
while he continued in Scotland, tendered his 
name odious to thoufands. In a week, therefore, 
alter the commencement of the fellions, a mo- 
tion was made for bringing in an exclulion bill, 
and a committee was appointed for that pur- 
pofe. The debates were carried on with great 
violence on both lides ; the bill was defended 
by lord Ruffd, (who had now refigned his office 
of attorney general) by fir William Jones, fir 
Francis Winnington, lir liarty Capcl, fir Wil- 
liam Pultney, colonel 'litus, Treby, Ilambden, 
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and Montague. It was oppofed by fir Leolinc Jen- 
kins, fecretary of ftate ; fir J&hn Ernley, chancel- 
lor of the exchequer ; by Hyde, Seymoiir, anti 
Temple : the bill patted by a great majority in the 
houfe of commons, but was oppofed in the houfe 
of peers with better fuccefs. Shaftelbury, Sun- 
derland, and Eflex, argued for it. Halifax chiefly 
conduced the arguments againft it. The king 
was prefent during the whole debate ; .and had 
the pleafure of feeing the bill thrown out by a 
very great majority. All the bilhops, except 
three, voted againft it ; for they were of opinion 
that the church of England was in much greater 
danger From the prevalence of prefbyterianifm 
than of popery. 

The commons were extremely mortified and 
enraged at the reje£tion ot their favourite bill > 
and to fliow how ftrongly they refented the in- 
dulgence that was Ihown to popery, they palled 
a bill for eafing the proteftant difl'enters, and for 
repealing fuch a£is as tended to their perfecution. 
They proceeded to bring in bills, which though 
contributing to fecure the liberty of the fubjett, 
yet probably at that period only calculated to 
excite them to infurretuon. They had thoughts 
of renewing the triennial act ; of continuing the 
judges in their offices during good behaviour y 
of ordering an affociation for the defence of his 
majefty’s perfon, and the fecurity ot the protef- 
tant religion. They voted that till the exclu- 
fion bill was patted, they could not, confiftent 
with the truft repofed in them, grant the king 
any manner of fupply ; and to prevent his taking 
other methods to get money, they voted that 
•whoever fliould hereafter lend, by way of ad- 
vance, any money upon any branches of the 
' king’* 
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Ring's revenue, fhould be refponfible to parlia- 
ment for his conduit. The king finding that 
there were no hopes of extorting either money 
or obedience from the commons, came to a re- 
solution of once more difiblving the parliament; 

His ufher of the black-rod accordingly came to 
diflolve them, while they were voting that the 
diffenters fhould be encouraged, and that the 
papifts had burned the city of London. 

The parliament thu3 diflolved, it was con- 
fidered as a doubt, whether the king would ever 
call another : however, the defire he had of be- 
ing fupplied with money, furmounted his fears 
from every violence a parliament might offer. 

But it had always been luppofod that the neigh- 
bourhood of London, at once both potent and 
faftious, was an improper place for affembling 
a parliament that would be fl^dfaft in the king’s 
interefts j he therefore refolved : * once to punifh 
the Londoners, by fhowing his fufpicions of 
their loyalty ; and to reward the inhabitants of 
Oxford, by bringing down his parliament to that 
city. Accordingly a parliament was ordered to 
affcmble at Oxford, and meafures taken on both a.d.i«Su 
fides to engage the partifans to be ftrenuous in 
their refolutions. In this, as in all former par- 
liaments, the country party predominated : the 
parliamentary leaders came to that city, attended 
not only by their fervants, but with numerous 
bands of their retainers. The four London mem- 
bers were followed by great multitudes, wearing 
ribbons, in which were woven the ft- words, “ No 
Popery! No Slavery !” The king was not be- 
hind them in the number and formidable ap- 
pearance of his guards j fo that the parliament 
' * rather 
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rather bore the appearance of a military congrefs 
than of a civil affembly. 

This parliament trod exa&ly in the fteps of 
the former. The commons having chofen the 
fame fpeaker who filled the chair laft parliament, 
ordered the votes to be printed every day, that 
the public might be acquainted with the fub- 
je£t of their deliberations. The bill for exclu- 
sion was more fiercely urged than ever. Ern- 
ley, one of the king's minifters, propofed that 
the duke fhould be banilhed during life, five 
hundred miles from England ; and that upon 
the king’s death, the next heir (hould be con- 
stituted re^bnt with regal power. Yet even this 
expedient, which left the duke the bare title 
of king, could not obtain the attention of the 
houfe. Nothing but a total exclufion could 
fatisfy them. 

Each party had now for fom,e time reviled and 
ridiculed each other in pamphlets and libels j and 
this practice, at laft, was attended with an inci- 
dent that defer ves notice. One Fit?harris, an 
irilh papift, dependent on the duchefs of Poi tf» 
mouth, one of the king’s miftrefles, ufed to fup- 
plv her with thefe occalional publications. But 
he was refolved to add to their number by his 
own endeavours ; and employed one Everhard, 
a Scotchman, to write a libel againft the king 
and the nuke of York. The Scot was a&ually 
a fpy for the oppofite party ; and luppofing thi* 
a trick to entrap him, he difeovered the whole 
to fir William Waller, an eminent juftice of 
peace ; and to convince him of the truth of his 
information, polled him and two other perfi&ns 
privately, -where they heard ihc whole conference 
between Fitzharris and himfclf. The liber corns 
pofed between them was icplete with the utmoft 

rancour* 
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tancour'and fojrrility. Waller carried the In- 
telligence to the king* and obtained a warrant 
for committing Fitzharris, who happened at that 
Very time to nave a copy of the libel in his 
pocket. Seeing himfelf in the hands of a party, 
from which he expe&ed no mercy, he refolved 
to fide with them, and throw the odium of the 
libel upon the court, who, he faid, were willing 
to draw up a libel which fhould be imputed to 
the exclufioners, and thus render them hateful 
to the peoplet He enhanced his ferviccs with 
the country party, by a new popifli plot, ftill 
more tremendous than any of the foregoing. He 
brought in the duke of York as a principal ac- 
complice in this plot, and as a contriver in the 
murder of fir Edmondfbury Godfrey. 

- The king imprifoned FitzHarrisj the com- 
mons avowed his caufe. They voted that he 
fliould be impeached by themfelvt s,to fereen him 
from the ordinary forms of juft ice ; the lords 
rejefted the impeachment; the commons af- 
ferted their right ; a commotion was likely to 
enfue ; and the king, to break off the contcft, 
went to the houfe, and diffolved the parliament, 
with a fixed refolution never to call another. 

This vigorous mcafure was a blow that the 
parliament had never expected ; and nothing but 
the neceftity of the times could have juftified the 
king’s manner of proceeding. From that 
ment, which ended the parliamentary commo- 
tions, Charles feemed to rule with defpotic 
power ; and he was refolved to leave the fuccef- 
iion to his brother, but clogged with all the 
faults and misfortunes of his own admin iff ration. 

His temper, which had always been eafy and 
merciful, now became arbitrary, and c\ en cruel ; 
he entertained fpics and informers round the 

throne 
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throne, and imprifoned all fuch as he' thought 
moft daring in their deilgns. 

He rcfolved to humble the prefbyterians j 
thefe were divfefted of their employments and 
their places ; atid their offices given to fuch as 
held with the court, and approved the do&rinc 
of non-refiftance. The clergy began to teftify 
their zeal and their principles by their writings 
ancUtheir ferinons ; but though among thefe, the 
partifans of the king were the moft numerous, 
thofc of the oppofite faftion were the moft enter- 
prifing. The king openly efpoufed the caufe of 
the former ; and thus placing himfelf at the 
head of a faflion, he deprived the city of Lon- 
don, which had long headed the popular party, 
of their charter. It tvas not till after an abject 
fubmillion that he reltored it to them, having 
prcvioufly fubje&ed the election ot their magi’ 
ftrates tb his immediate authority. 

Terrors alfo were not wanting to confirm 
this new fpecies of monarchy. Fitzharris was 
brought to his trial before a jury, and condemned 
and executed. The whole gang of fpie.s, wit- 
neffes, informers, fuborners, which had long 
been encouraged and fupported by the leading 
patriots, finding now that the king was entirely 
mafter, they turned ftiort upon their ancient driv- 
ers, and offered their evidence againft thofc 
who had firft put them in motion. 1 he king’s 
niinifters, with a horrid fatisfaftlon, gave them 
countenance and encouragement j fo that foon 
the fame cruelties and the fame injuftiqe were 
pra£tifed againft prefbyterian fchemes that ,had 
been employed againft catholic treafons. 

The fit ft perfon that fell under the difpleafure 
of foe miniftry was one Stephen College, a 
London joiner, wh'o had become fo noted for 

his 
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Ms zeal againft popery* that he went by the name 
of the Proteftant joiner. He had attended the 
city-members to Oxford, armed with fword and 
piftol j he had fometimes been heard to fpeak 
irreverently of the king, and was now prefented 
by the grand jury of London as guilty of /edi- 
tion. The iheriffs of London were in ftrong 
©ppofition to the court ; and the grand jury* 
named by them, rejetted the bill againft College. 
However; the court were not to be foiled to”; 
they fent the prifoner to Oxford, where the trca- 
fon was faid to have been committed, and there 
tried before a partial jpdge, and a packed jury 
He Vas accufcd by Dugdale, Turbervillc, and 
others, who had already given evidence againll 
the catholics ; and the nation faw themfelves re- 
duced to a ridiculous dilemma upon their teftl- 
mony. The jury, who were royalifts, could not 
accept their evidence, as they bel'eved them to 
be abandoned liars ; nor yet could they reject it, 
as they were taught by their opponent to think 
them fufficient evidence for convi&ion. College 
defended himfclf with great prefenee of mind, 
and invalidated their teftimonies. But all was in 
vain. The j ut y, after half an hour’s delibera- 
tion, brought him in guilty, and the fpectators 
teftificd their inhuman pleafure with a fliotit of 
applaufe. He bore his fate with unlhakcn forti- 
tude ; and at the place of execution denied the 
crime for tvhieh he had been condemned. 

But higher vengeance was demanded by the 
king, whole refentment was chiefly levelledagainll: 
the earl of Shaftefbury, and not without reafon. 

No fums were fparpd to feek for evidence, and 
even to fuborn witnelfes againft this intriguing 
and formidable man. A bill of indictment 

being 
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being prefen ted to the grand jury, tfritncfles wer<4 
examined, who fwore to fuch incredible circum- 
ftances as muft have invalidated their teftimony, 
even if they had not been branded as perjured 
villains. Among his papers, indeed, a draught 
of an aflfociation was found, which might have 
been Conftrued into treafon j but it was not in 
ihe -earl’s linnd^writing, nor could his adverfariea 
prove that he had ever communicated this fcheme 
to any body, or fignified "his approbation of any 
fuch project. The iheriffs ..had fummoned a 
jury, whofe principles coincided with thofe of 
the carl, and that probably, more than any want 
of proof, procured his fafety* 

£.0.1683. The power of the crown by this time became 
irreliftible: the city of London having been de- 
prived of the charter, which was reitored only 
upon terms of fubmiflion, «md the giving up the 
nomination of their own magiftrates, was. fo 
mortifying a cifcumftance, that all the other cor- 
porations in England foon began to fear the fame 
treatment, and Were fucceilively induced to fur- 
render their charters into the hands of the king. 
Conliderable funis were exacted for restoring 
thefe charters ; and all the dffices of power and 
profit weie left at the difpofal of the crown. Rc- 
fiftancc now, however juftifiable, could not be 
fafe j and all prudent men faw no other expe- 
dient, but peaceably fubmitting to the prefent 
grievances. Rut there was a party in England 
that ftill cheri fhed their former ideas of freedom, 
and' were lefolved to hazard every danger in its 
defence. 

This, like all oilier combinations, was made 
tip of men, fome guided by principle to the fub- 
vterfion of the prefent defpotic power,' fome by 
* inteiefl* 
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intereft, and ftill many more by revenge. Some 
time before, in the year - 1681 ,. the king had 
been feized with a fu of. ficknefs, at Windfor, 
which gave a great alarm to the public. Shaf- 
tefbury had even then attempted to exclude 
the duke of York from the fucceffion, and unit* 
ed with the duke of Monmonth, lord Ruffel 
and lord Grey : in cafe of the king's death, they 
confpired to rife in arms, and vindicate their opi- 
nions by the fword. Shaftefbury’s imprifonment 
and trial for fotne time put a flop to thefe defigns j 
but they foon revived with his releafe. Mon- 
mouth engaged the earl of Macclesfield, lord 
Brandon, fir Gilbert Gerrard, and other gentle- 
men in Chelhire. Lord Ruffel fixed a corre- 
fpondenee with fir William Courtney, fir 
Francis Rowles, and fir Francis Drake, who 
promifed to raife the Weft. Shafteibury, with 
one Fergufon, an independent cle~gyman, and 
a reftlefs plotter, managed the city, upon which 
the confederates chiefly relied. It was now that 
this turbulent man found his fchemes moft likely 
to take effe£h After the difappointment and 
deftru61ion of a hundred plots, he at laft began 
to be fure of the prcfent. But this fchemc, like 
all the former, was difappointed. The caution 
of lord Ruffel, who induced the duke of Mon- 
mouth to put off the enterprife, faved the king- 
dom from the horrors or a civil war ; while 
Shafteflbury was fo ftruck with a fenfe of his im- 
pending danger that he left his hOufe, and 
lurking about the city, attempted* but in vain, 
to drive the Londoners into open infurreflion. 
At laft, enraged at the numbcrlefs cautions and 
delays which clogged and defeated his projects, 
lie threatened to begiu with his friends alone. 

Vol. 111. H How- 
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However, after a long feruggle between fear and 
rage he abandoned all hopes oi? faccefs, and fled 
out of the kingdom tp Amfterdum, where ho 
ended his turbulent life footii after, without being 
pitied by his friends, or feared by hia enemies. 

The lofs of Shaft e (bury, though it retarded 
the views of the confpirators, did not fupprefs 
them. A council of tix was erefled, confiding 
of Monmouth, Ruffel, Effex, Howard, Alger- 
non Sidney, and John Hatnhdcn, grandfon to 
the great man of that name. Tiicfc correfponded 
with Argyle and the malcontents in Scotland,and 
refolved to profecute the fcheine of the infur- 
re£tion, though they widely differed in princi- 
ples from each other. Monmouth afpired at the 
crown j Ruffel and Hambdcn propofed to ex- 
clude the duke of York from the fucceflion, and 
redrefs the grievances of the nation ; Sidney was 
for reftoring the republic, and Effex joined in 
the famewilli. Lord Howard was an abandoned 
man, who having no principles, fought to em- 
broil the nation, to gratify his private intereft in 
the confufion. 

Such were the leaders of this confpiracy, and 
fuch their motives. Blit there was alfo a fet ot 
fubordinatc corfpirators, who frequently met to- 
gether, and carried on projects quite unknown 
to Monmouth and his council. Among thefe 
men was colonel Rumfey, an old republican of- 
ficer, together with lieutenant colonel Walcot, 
of the fame damp, Goodenough under-fheiift ot 
London, a zealous and npted pat t\ -man, Fer- 
gufon, an independent minifter, and feveial at- 
torneys, merchants, and iraoefmen of London. 
But Rumfey and Fergufon were the only perfons 
that had acccfs to the gicat leaders of the con- 

fpn aey . 
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(piracy, T*hefe men in their meetings embraced 
the moft djdfperate ions. They propofed 

to aflaffinafne the jfr his way to Newmarket : 
Rumbal, one of the parir, poflefied a farm upon 
that road called the Ryenoufe, and from thdnce 
the conspiracy was denominated the Rye-houfe* 
Plot. They deliberated upon a fcheme of (top- 
ping the king’s coach, by overturning a cart on 
the highway at this place, and (hooting him 
through the hedges. The houfe in which the 
king lived at Newmarket took fire accidentally, 
and he was obliged to leave Newmarket eight 
days (boner than was expe£ted, to which circum- 
(lance his fafety was aferibed. 

Among the confpirators' was one Keiling, who 
finding himfelf in danger of a profecution for 
arrelling the lord-mayor of London, refolved to 
earn his pardon by difeovering this plot to the 
minillry. Colonel Rumfey, and Well, a law- 
yer, no fooner underftood that this man /had in- 
formed againft them, than they agreed to fave 
their Jives by turning king’s evidence, and they 
funendered themfelvcs accordingly. Sheppard, 
another confpirator, being apprehended, confeffed 
all he knew, and general orders were foon iftiied 
out for apprehending the reft of the leaders of 
the confpiracy. Monmouth abfeonded; Ruffel 
was fent to the Tower ; Grey efcaped ; Howard 
was taken concealed in a chimney ; Effex, Sid- 
ney, and Hambden, were foon after arrefted, and 
had the mortification to find lord Howard an evi- 
dence againft them. 

Walcot was firft brought to trial and con- 
demned, together with Hone and Roufe, two 
affociates in the confpiracy, upon the evidence 
of Rumfey, Weft, and Sheppard. They died 

H 2 penitent. 
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penitent, acknowledging ihejuftice of the fen- 
, , tence by which &tyMrg*jttwted. A much 
greater facnficC to follow. This 

was the lord Ruflel, fop of tne earf of Bedford, 
a nobleman of numberlefs good qualities, and 
led into this confpiracy from & conviction of the 
duke of York’s intentions to feftore popery. 
He was liberal, popular, humane, and brave. 
AH his virtues were fo many crimes in the pre- 
fect fufpicious difpofition of the court. The 
chief evidence againft him was lord Howard, a 
man of very bad chafer, one of the confpira- 
tors, who was now contented to take life upon 
men terms, and to accept of infamous fafety. 
Inis witnefs fWore that Ruflfcl was engaged in 
the delign of an infurreCUon ; but he acquitted 
him, as did alfo Rumfey and^ Weft, of being privy 
to the affaffination. His own candour would not 
allow him to deny the defign in which he really 
concerned ; but his own confellion was not 
iufftcient to convia him. To the &£fc which 
principally aimed at his life there was but one 
witnels, and the law required two : this was over- 
ruled j for juftice, during this whole reign, was 
too weak for the prevailing party. The jury, who 
were zealous royal ids, after a fhort deliberation, 
brought the prifoner in guilty. After his condem- 
nation the king was ilrongjy folicited in his fa- 
vour. Even money, to the amount of two hun- 
died thouland pounds, was offered to the duchefs 
* J. 0 .y tf |} 10 “ th * by the old earl of Bedford, lord 

Kullel s father. The king v as inexorable. He 
dreaded the principles and popularity- of this no- 
bleman, and refented his former aaivity in pro- 
moting the bill of excljhon. Lord Cavendifh, 
the intimate 1,-iend of Ruffe I, offered to effeft 

his 
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his efcape.t by exchanging apparel with him, 
and remaining' a prifopetf,, in his room. The 
duke of Monmoutfr ^0^*a meffage to him, offer- 
ing to fuitenden Kimiejif, if he thought that 
ftep would'con tribute^ his fafety. Lord Ruf- 
fel generoufiy rejected wfh thefe expedients, and 
refigned himfelf to* his fate with admirable forti- 
tude. His confort, the daughter and heirefs of 
the earl of Southampton, finding that all fuppli- 
cations were vain, took leave of her hufoand 
without (hedding a tear j while, as he parted 
from her, ]he turned to thofe about him, “ Now,” 
faid he, “ the bitternefs of death is over.” A 
little before the fheriffs conduced him to the 
fcaffold, he wound up his watch, “ I have now 
“ done with time, faia he, and mbit henceforth 
“ think of eternity.” The fcaffold for his exe- 
cution was erefted in Lincoln V^nn-Kields ; he 
laid his head on the block without the leaft 
change of countenance, and at two ftrokes it was 
fevered from his body. 

The celebrated Algernon Sidney, fon to the 
earl of Leicefter, was next brought to his trial. 

He had been formerly engaged in the parlia- 
mentary army again!! the late king, and was 
even named on the high court of juftice that 

tried him, but had not taken his feat among 

the judges. He had ever oppofed Cromwell’s 
ufurpation, and went into voluntary banifh- 
ment upon the Reiteration. His affairs, how- 
ever, requiring his return, he applied to the 
king for a pardon, and obtained his requeft. 

But all his jiopes and all his reafonings were 
formed upon republican principles. For his 
adored republic he had written and fought, and 
went into banifhmcnt, and ventured to return. 

II 3 It 
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It may eafily be conceived bow obnoxious a man 
of fuch principle! wa&-to,C; court that how was 
not even ecmtert'^nv tp its power. 

They went fp far as to tajffc illegal methods tp 
procure his condemnation. ' • The onjy witness 
that depofed againft Sidney was lorn Howard, 
and the law required two. In order, therefore, 
to make out a fecond witnefs^ they bad recourfe 
to a very extraordinary expedient. In raofgclo 
ing his clofet, fome difcourfes on government 
were found in his own hand writing, containing 
principles fovourable fo liberty, and in them- 
lelves no way fubverfive of a limited govern- 
ment. By overtraining fon\e of thefe they were 
conftrued into treqfon. It was in vain he alleged 
that papers were no evidence ; that it could not 
be pioved they were written by him; that, if 
proved, the papers themfelves contained nothing 
criminal. His defence was over-ruled ; the vio- 
lent and inhuman Jefferies, who was now chief 

I 'uflice, eafily preyailed on a partial jury to bring 
lim in guilty, and his execution followed foon 
after. One can fcarce contemplate the tranfac- 
tions of this reign without horror. Such a picture 
of factious guilt on each fide, a court at once im- 
mcrled in lenfuality and blood, a people armed 
againft each other with the moft deadly animofi- 
ty, and no fingle party to be found with fenfis 
enough to ftem the general torrent of rancour 
and fafctious fufpicion. 

Harpbden«was tried foon after; and as there 
was nothing to affeft his life, he was fined for* 
ty thoufand pounds. Holloway, a merchant 
of Briftol, who had tied to tl.e W eft-Indies, was 
brought ovei, condemned, and executed. Sir 
'£ho?nas Armftrong alfo, who had fled, to Hoi. 

land. 
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land, wte'brCfugfh't over, and ftianed the lame 
fate. Lard ESex, wfto had been impr Honed in 
the Ttwrets was feuaS! He tfa HpiattHeax with his 
throat ctft^ hut he was guilty of fili- 

cide, «etr ’Whether the ISjgetty of the times might 
not have induced feme affirtffin to commit the 
•crime, cannot wow he known. 

This WaS the laft Wood tjrat WAs iflred for an 
imputation of plots or conspiracies, wMch con- 
tinued during the greateft part of this reign. 
Neverthelefs the cruelty, and the gloomy futpi- 
cion of the duke of York, who; fh¥ce the diflb- 
lution of the lad parliament, daily came into 
power, was dreadful to the nation. Titus Oates 
was fined a hundred thoufand pounds for calling 
him a popilh traitor, and he was imprifoned 
till he could pay it, which he was utterly in- 
capable of. A like illegal fentence was pafled 
upon Dutton Colt for the fame offence. Sir 
Samuel Barnardifton was fined ten thoufand 
pounds, for having, in fome private letters, re- 
flected on the government. Of all thofe who 
were concerned in the late confpiracy, fcarce 
one efcaped the fc verity of the court, except the 
duke of Monmouth, and he was the moft culpa- 
ble of any. 

At this period the government of Charles was 
as abfolute as that of any monarch in Europe; 
but to pleafe his fubjefcts by an adl of populari- 
ty, he judged it proper to marry the lady Anne, 
his niece, to priiice George, brother to the king 
of Denmark 1 his was the laft tianfa&iun of 
this exttaordinary icign. The king was feized 
with a fudden fit, which refembled an apoplexy , 
and thoilgh he was lecovered from it by bleed- 
ing, yet he lang’iifhed only for a few days, and 

1 1 4 thea. 
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then expired, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, 
and the twenty -fifth of duri ng - nis 

illnefs, fome #ng* 

land attended ,^$31, 1tO f Whofebc difbpvered a 
total i n diffofeiSCe;. -Catholic’ pr iejfts wejce-brmsght 
to his bed-fide, and from their hands be Waiv- 
ed the ritifes of their communion. Two papers 
were found in his clofet, containing arguments 
in favour of that perfuafion. There were-ibon 
after publiihed by James his fucceflor, by which 
he greatly injured his own popularity, and. his 
brother’s memory. 


CHAP. 




CHAP. XXXVII. 

James II. 

T A.D*i6S5, 

HE duke of York, who fucceeded his 
brother by the title of king James the Second, 
had been bred a papift by his mother, and 
was ftrongly bigoted to his principles. It is 
the property of that religion almoft ever to con- 
tra£t the fphere of the underftanding j and un- 
til people are in fome meafure difen gaged from 
its prejudices, it is impoilible to lay a juft claim 
to extenfive views, or confiftency of delign. 

The intelle&s of this prince were naturally 
weak; and the education he had received render- 
ed 
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, ed him Hill more feeble. He therefore conceiv- 
ed the iropra&icaWsi jnejgmBg -igrthc 

arbitral y manner 1 - *f hi^ predefceiTer, ^apid- of 
changing the eftabHQied \re2igaon pf bis-cpujltry, 
at a time when his- perfon was. hated, and. the 
eftabiifhed religion ' paifionateiy k>yqd,,^Tlle 
people, though they defpiied tl»e admipi^^ti^rx 
of his prcdeceffor, yet loved the king,, i /They 
were willing to bear with the faults, of 0*ie, 
whofe whole behaviour was a confinuqc} iftdante 
of affability; but they were by- no means wdliag 
to grant the farhe indulgence to James, as ith&y 
knew him to be gloomy, proud, bigoted, and 
cruel., *• - » ■* ,.,;i U 

His reign began with aft& of imprudeno^. ?^11 
the cuftoms; apxkthd greater part of .thp ( q*oife, 
that had beed voted to the late king for bis life 
only, were levied by. James, without, a new ?£t 
for that purpofe.- He’ like wife went openly to 
mafs with all the enfigns of his dignity, and 
even fent one Caryl as his agent to Rome, 
to make fubmiffions to the pope, and to pave 
the way for the re-admiffion of England into 
the bofom of the catholic church. Thefe were 
but inaufpicious fymptoms in the very beginning 
of his rejgn ; but the progrefs no way fell Ihort 
of the commencement. 

He had, long before the beginning of his 
reigu, had an intrigue with Mrs. Sedley, whom 
he afterwards created countcfs of Dorchefter ; 
but being now told that as he was to convert 
hi6 people, the fanftity of his manners ought to 
correfpond with his profeflions, Mrs. Sedley 
Was discarded, and he refigned himfelf to the 
advice of the queen, who was as much governed 
by priefts as he. From the fuggeftions of thefe 
men* and particularly the Jefuits, all meafures 

were 
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were taken. One day, when the Spanifli am<r 
bafikdor . ventured, ■ hi* nW&sfty againft 

placing tea. in- loch kind of 
people, '** fa it W^cufte^h in Spain,’/ faid 
James, “for the 50ftfu.lt with htScon- 

** felfor ?” u T es,” , ahfwemj the ambaffUdor, 
** and that is the reafon our affairs fuceeed fo 
“ very ill.** r • 

But though his anions might ferve to de- 
monftrate his aims, vet his firft parliament, which 
was moftly composed of zealous Tories, Were 
ftrongly biafled to ctwnply With all the meafures 
of the crown. They voted unanimoufly that 
they would fettle on the prefent king, during 
life, all the revenue enjoyed by the late king 
until the time of his deceafe. Fdr this favour, 
James allured them of his refolution to fecure 
them in the full enjoyment of -their laws ; but 
no anfvver could be extorted from him with rev 
gard to religion, for that he was fecretly rcfolved 
to alter. 

To pave the way for his intended converfioa 
of the kingdom, it was neceflary to undeceive 
them with regard to the late rumour of a popidi 
plot j and Oates, the contriver, was the firft ob- 
jc£t of royal indignation. He was tried for 
perjury on two indi&ments. One, for fwearing 
that he was prelent at a confutation of Jefuits 
in London the twenty-fourth .of April 1679; 
and another for fwearing that father Ireland was 
in London in the beginning of September of the 
lame year. He was convitted on the evidence 
of above two and twenty pcrfons on the firft, 
and of twenty-U'en on the latter indiftment. 
His fentencc was to pay a fine of a thoufand 
marks on each indictment j to be whipped on 

two 
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two different days from Aldgate to Newgate, 
and from Newgate to Xyty*rn t 5 to be*imprubn- 
ed during life,|&fi<l to b^’piUored five times 
every year. OaJea* long acCuftomed to a life 
of infaniy and ftruggle, lupported himfelf under 
every punifhment that juftice could inflict. He 
avowed his innocence, called heaven to witnefs 
his veracity j and he knew that there was a large 
party who were willing to take his word, 
i hough the whipping was ft) cfuel, that it ap- 
peared evidently the intention of the court to 
put him to death fry that dreadful puniihment, 
yet Oates furvived it all, and lived to king Wil- 
liam's reign, when he had a penfion of four hun- 
dred pounds a year fettled upon him. Thus 
Oates remains as a ftain upon the times in every 
part of his copduft. It is a ftain upon them 
that he was firft believed, it is a ftain upon 
them that he was carefled, that he was tyranni- 
cally punifhed, and that he was afterwards re- 
warded. 

Monmouth, who had been, fincc his laft con- 
fpiracy, pardoned, but ordered to depart the 
kingdom, had retired to Holland. Being dif- 
mifled from thence by the prince of Orange, 
upon James’s acceflion he went to Brufiels, where 
finding himfelf ftill purfued by the king s feve- 
rity, lie refolved to retaliate, and make ail at- 
tempt upon the kingdom. He had ever been 
the darling of the people, anu fome averred that 
Charles had married his mother, and owned 
Monmouth's legitimacy at his death. The duke 
of Argyle feconded his views in Scotland, and 
they formed the fcheme of a double infurrec- 
tion fo that while Monmouth fhould attempt 
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to make a riling in the Weft, Arglye was alfo 
to try l '<,. . 

Argyle was in ^otland, 

where he publiihea^lili'smaaifeftpes, put htmfelf 
at the head of two ihountna Eve hundred men, 
and ftrove to influence, the people In hits caufe. a.d.i63j. 
But a formidable body of the king's forces com- 
ing again ft him, his army fell away, and he him- 
felf, after being wounded ip attempting to escape, 
was taken prisoner by a peafant, who found him 
(landing up jto his neck in a pool of water. He 
Was from thence carried to Edinburgh, where, 
after enduring many indignities with a gallant 
(pint, he was publicly executed, , 

The fate of Argyle was but- A bad epcourage- 
ment to the unfortunate Monmonth, who was 
by this time landed in Dorfetfiiire, with fekree a 
hundred followers. However,^ his name Was fo 
popular, and fo great was the hatred of the peo- 
ple both for the perfon and religion of James, 
that in four days he had aflembled a body of 
above two thoufand men. They were indeed all 
of them the lowed of the people, and his decla- 
rations were fuited entirely to their prejudices. 

He called the king the duke of Y ork, and deno- 
minated him a traitor, a tyrant, a murderer, and 
a popilh ufurper. He imputed to him the fire 
of London, the murder pf Godfrey and Eflcx, 
and even the poifoning the late king. 

The parliament was no foonejr informed of 
Monmouth’s landing, than they pfefented an 
addrefs to the king, alluring him of their loyal- 
ty, zeal, and afliftance. The duke- of Albemarle, 
railing a body of four thoufand militia, -advan- 
ced, in order to block him up in Lyme ; but 

finding 
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finding his foldiers difaffe&ed to the king, he 
foon after retreSjed^with precipitation. 

In the meantime the duke advanced to Taun- 
ton, where he ?Was reinforced bjr confiderable 
numbers. Twenty yoqng maids of Tome rank 
presented Monmouth with a pair of colours, 
their bandywork, together with a copy of the 
Bible, Therehe a {Turned the title of king, and 
whs proclaimed with great folenmity. His num- 
bers had now increased to fix thoufand men ; 
and he was obliged' every day, for want of arms, 
to difmifs numbers, who crowded to his ftand- 
ard. He entered Bridgewater, Wells, and 
Frome, and wasproclairaed in all thofe places } 
but be loft the' hour of action, in receiving and 
claiming thefer empty honours. 

The kihg Was not a fotle alarmed at his inva- 
lion ; but kill more art the fuccefs of an under- 
taking that at fifft appeared defperate. Six 
regiments of Brkilh troops were called over 
from Holland, and a body, of regulars, to the' 
number of three thoufand men, were fent under 
the command of the earl of Fevcrlham and 
Churchill to check the progrefs of the rebels. 
They took poll at Sedgemorc, a village in the 
neighbourhood of Bridgewater, and were joined 
by the militia of the country in conliderable num- 
bers. It was there that Monmoqth refolved, by 
a defperate effort, to lofe h'j life or gain the 
kingdom. The negligent difpofition made by 
Feverlhara invited him to the attack ; and his 
faithful followers fliowed what courage and prin- 
ciple could do againfi difoipline and fuperior 
nmM|p», They drove the raj a l infantry fiom 
? foP^ground, and were upon the point of 
gaming the viftory, when the mifeonduid of 
* Monmouth, 
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MonmouJh', and the cowardice of Iprd Gray, 
who commanded/ the b»W«b* aU (jo *ukk, 

This noUpnao. fled ht'jp* firfl enfetj and! the 
rebels rapg charged, Ut flash by the vi&erfpua, 
array, $pfe Way after threo hours conteft. About 
three hundred were lulled in the engagement* 

'and a thoufand in the purfuit » and thus ended 
an entcxprife *ralhly begun and, feebly conducted. 

Monmouth' fled from the, field of battle above 
twenty miles, dll bis horfe funk under him ; he 
then exchanged cloatbe with a fliepherd* fled 
on foot, attended by a German count* who 
had accompanied him from Holland. Being 
quite exhaufted with hunger and fatigue, they 
both lay down in a field* and covered them- 
(Selves with fern. The (hepherdUbeiog found in. 
Monmouth’s cloaihs by the purfaers, inejeafed 
the diligence of the fearch $ and by the means 
of blood-hounds he was detected iu his miferable 
fituation with raw peafe in his pocket, which he 
had gathered in the fields to fuftain life. Ho 
burft into tears when feized by his enemies, and 
petitioned, with abje£l fubmimon, for life. He 
wrote the nioft fubmiflive letters to the king ; 
and that monarch, willing to feaft his eyes with 
the miferies of a fallen enemy, gave him an au- 
dience. At this interview the duke fi.ll upon 
his knees, and begged his life in the moft hu- 
miliating terms. He even ligned a paper, offered, 
him by the king, declaring his own illegitimar* 
cy ; and then the ftern tyrant aflured him r that 
his crime was of fuch a nature, as could not be 
pardoned. The duke perceiving that he had 
nothing to hope from the clemency of his uncle, 
recolle&ed his fpirits, rofe up, and retired with 
an air of difdain. He was followed to the 

fcafibld 
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fcaffold with great cempaffion from the popu- 
lace. He warncA the eate^tioner net to fall into 
the fame err<ji\Wmch be: had committal in be- 
heading Ruffel, Where it had been newmaty to 
redouble^ the blow. But this only inafwfed the 
feverity of hia punifhment ; the man was feized 
with an uttiverfal trepidation ; and he ftrucfc a 
finable blow* upon which the duke raided his 
bead from the block, as if to reproach him ; he 
gently laid down hia head a fecond time* and 
the executioner, ftc tjckhitn again and again to no 
purpofe. He at feft threw the ax dovvn 5 but 
the theriff compelled him to refume the attempt, 
and at two blows more the head was fevered 
from the body. Such was the end of James* 
duke of Monmouth*; the darling of the Englifh 
people. He was braver fin cere, and good natured* 
open to flattery, and Jconfequentty fedu< ed into 
an enterprife which exceeded his capacity. 

But it were wejl for the infurgents, and for- 
tunate 1 for the king* if the blood that was now 
ihed had befen thought a fufficient expiation for 
the late offence.. The victorious army behaved 
with the moft favage cruelty to the prifoners 
taken after the battle. . Feverfiiam, immediately 
after the victory, hanged up above twenty pri- 
foners ; and was proceeding in liis executions, 
when the bilhop of Bath and Wells warned him 
that tbefe unhappy men wove "now hy law enti- 
tled to trial* and" that their execution would be 
deemed a real ’murder. , , Nineteen were put to 
death in the fame manner at Bridgewater, by 
colonel Kirke,- a man of a favage and bloody 

# dtfMtfition. Ibis vile fellow, praCtifud in the 
atp of flaughter at 1 angier, wheie he ferved in 
arrifon, took a pleafure in committing inftances 

of 
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of wanton barbarity* He ordered a Certain num- 
ber to be 'put to death widie be .and bis company 
were drinking the lung’s ' health. Obferving 
their feet to fhake in the agonies of death, he 
cried that they fhould have mafic to their dan- 
cings and ordered the trumpets to found. Her 
ravaged the whaleteountry, without making any 
diftin&ion between friend or foes His own regi- 
ment, for their peculiar barbarity, went by the 
name of Kirke's Lambs. A dory is told of his 
offering a young woman the life of her brother, 
in cafe fhe contented to his defires, which, when 
Ihe had done, he fbowed her her brother hanging 
out of the window. But this is" told of fevem 
others, who have been notorious for cruelty, and 
may be the tale of malignity. 

But the military feverities^ of the commanders 
were ftill inferior to the- legal daughters, com- 
mitted by judge Jefferies, who was lent down to 
try the delinquents. The natural brutality of this 
man’s temper was inflamed by continual intoxi- 
cation. He told the prisoners that if they 
would fave him the trouble of trying them they 
might expeft forae favour, otherwife he would 
execute the law upon them with the utmoft fc- 
verity. Many poor wretches were thus allured 
into a confeffion, and found that it only haftened 
their deftru£tion. No lefs than eighty were ex- 
ecuted at Dorcheftcr ; and on the whole, at Ex- 
eter, Taunton, and Wells, two hundred and 
fifty-one are computed to have fallen by the 
hand of juftice. Women were not exempted 
from the general feverity, but fuffcred for har- 
bouring their neared kindred. Lady Lille, 
though the widow of a regicide, was lierfelf a 
loyalift. She was apprehended for having fhel- 
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tered in her houfe two fugitives from the battle 
of SedgCmore. She proved that (he was ignorant 
of then' crime when (he had given them protec* 
tion, and the jury feemed inclined to eompaffion i 
they twice brought in a favourable verdi£t $ but 
they were as often fent back by Jefferies, with 
’menaces -and reproaches, and at laft Were con* 
(brained to give a verdift againft tbe prifoner. 

But the fite of Mrs. Gaunt was Ihll more ter* 
rible< Mr$< Gaunt was an anabaptift, noted for 
her beneficence, which (be had extended to per* 
ions of all profeffions and perfualions. One of 
the rebels knowing her humane character, had 
recourfe to her in nis diftrefs, and was conceal-, 
ed by her. The abandoned villain hearing that 
a reward and indemnity was offered to fuch as 
informed againft criminals, came in, and be- 
trayed his protc&irefs* "His evidence was ineon* 
tellable j the proofs were ftrong againft her ; he 
was pardoned for bis treachery, and (he burned 
alive for her benevolence. 

The work of (laughter went forward. One 
Cornifbj a Iheriff, who had been long obnoxious 
to the court, was accufed by Goodenough, now 
turned a common informer, and in the (pace of 
a week was tried, condemned, and executed. 
After his death, the perjury of the witneffes ap- 
peared fo flagrant, that the king himfelf ex- 
prefled fome regret, 'granted his eftate to the 
family, and condemned the witnefles to perpe- 
tual imprifonment* Jefferies, on his return, was 
immediately created a peer, and was foon after 
vefled with the dignity of chancellor. This 
(bowed the people that all the former cru- 
elties were pleating to the king, and that he was 
refolved to flx bis throne upon feverity. 
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tt was not to be fuppofed that thefe {laughters 
could acquire the king the love or the .confi- 
dence of nis people 5 yet he thought this a very 
favourable juncture for carrying on his fchemes 
of religion and arbitrary pow$r. Such attempts 
in Charles, however uniuft, wite In fome mea- 
fure politic, as hft had a republjcdn faction to 
contend with $ and it thigh* Have been prudent 
then to overftep juftice, m order to obtain fc- 
curity. But the lame “defigns iq James were ad 
imprudent as they were impraSlieableTj the re-* 
publicans . were then dimini fhed to an inconfider- 
able number, and the 'people were' fenlible of 
the advantages of a limited monarchy. How- 
ever, James began to thrdw dff the malk i and 
in the houfe of commons, by his fpeech, hS 
feemed to think himfelf exempted from all rules 
of prudence or neceffity of difiSmulation. He 
told the houfe that the militia were found by 
experience to be of no ufe ; that it was necelfary 
to augment the Handing army ; and that he had 
employed a great many catholic officers, in 
whofe favour he had thought proper to difpenfe 
with the teft, required to Be taken by all intruft- 
ed by the crown : he found them ufeful, he faid, 
and he was determined* to keep them employed. 

Thefe ftretches of power naturally led the lords 
and commons into fome degree of opposition ; 
but they foon acauiefced in the king's* meafures j 
and then the parliament Was diiTolved for their 
tardy compliance. This deas happy for the na- 
tion j for it was perhaps impoftible to pick out 
another houfe of commons, that could- be more 
ready to acquicfce in the meafures of the crown. 

The parliament being difmiiTed, the next Hep a t>. 16 it. 
Was to fccure a catholic in ter eft in the privy ' 
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council. Accordingly four catholic lords were 
admitted ; Powis* Arundel, Belafis, and Dover. 
The king made no fecret of his defires to have 
his courtiers converted to , his own religion ; 
Sunderland, who faw that the only way to pre- 
ferment was by popery, fcrupled not to gain fa- 
vour at that price. Rochefter, the treafurer, 
was turned out of his office, becaufe he refufed 
to conform. In tbefe fchemes, James was en- 
Hrely governed by the counfels of the queen 
and or ’,his confeflfor, father Peters, a Jefuit, 
tgehorn he foon after created a privy-counfellor. 
Even in Ireland, where the duke of Ormond 
had long fupported the royal caufe, this noble- 
man was displaced as being a proteftant ; and 
the lord Tyrconnel, a fuiious Roman catholic, 
was placed in his Read. The king one day in 
his attempts to convert his fubjefts, ftooped fo 
low as colonel Kirke ; but this daring foldier 
told him that he vp?s pre-engaged, for he had 
promifed thfc king of Morocco, when he was 
quartered at Tangiers, that if he ever changed 
his religion, he would turn Mahometan. 

It could not be expected that the favour fhown 
by James to the catholics, would be tamely borne 
by the members of the Englifh church. They 
had hitherto, indeed, fuppoited the king again!! 
his republican €nemies, and to, their affifiance he 
chiefly owed his crown j hut finding his parti- 
ality to the catholics* the clergy of the church 
of England began to take the alarm, and com- 
menced an oppofition to court-meafures. The 
pulpits now thundered again!! popery, and it was 
urged that it was more foimidable from the fup- 
port granted it by the ki|)^. It was in vain that 
yames attempted to im^t|$e!ilcnce on thefe topics; 
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inftead of avoiding the controverfy, die proteftant 
prpacher? purfued it with ftill greater warmth^ 
Among thofe who diftinguifhed themfelves on 
thte occaiion, was one doftor Sharpe, a clergyman 
of London, who declaimed with juft feverity 
againft thofe who had changed their religion, 
by fuch arguments as the pbpifh miffionaries 
were able to produce. This being fuppofed to 
reflect upon the king, gave* great offence at 
court; and pofitive orders were given to the 
bifhop of London to “fufpend Sharpe till his 
jefty’s pleafure ihould bf farther known. The 
bifhop refufed to comply ; and the king relolved 
to punifh the bifhop himfelf for difobedience. 

To effedt his defigns, he determined to revive 
the high commiflion court, which had given the 
nation fo much difguft in the >times of fils fa- 
ther ; and which had been for eve * abolifhed by 
a£t of parliament. But the laws were no obftacle 
to James, when they combated his' inclination. 
An ecclefiaftical commiflion was blued out anew, 
by which feven commiffioners were invefted with 
a full and unlimited authority oyer the whole 
church of England. This was a blow to the 
church which alarmed the kingdom ;<and could 
the authority of this court take place, the king’s 
intentions of converting the nation would natu- 
rally follow. Before thte* tribunal the bifhop 
was fummoned ; and not only he, but Sharpe, 
the preacher, were fufpended. 

The next ftep was tb allow a liberty of con- 
fcience to all fefitaries; and he was taught to 
believe that the truth of the catholic religion 
would then, upon a fair trial, gain the vidfcory. In 
fuch a cafe, the fame power that glinted liberty 
of confcience, might reftrain it ; and the catholic 
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religion alone be then permitted to predominate. 
He therefore ifjucd a declaration of general in* 
dulgence, and afierted that nonconformity to 
the eftabKfhed religion was no longer penal. In 
order tb procure a favourable reception to this 
edift, be began by paying court to the diffent- 
ers, as if it had been principally intended for 
their benefit. Bat that left was too cunning and 
fufpicious to be fo Received. They knew that 
the king only meant to eftablifh his own leligibn 
"at the cxpenfjs of ‘theirs j and that both his own 
temper, and the genius of popery, had nothing 
of the true fpiritof toleration in them. They 
difiembled, however, their diftruft for a while j 
and the king went on iilently applauding him- 
felf on the fuccefs of his fchemes. 

But his meafures were caution itfelf in Eng- 
land, compared with tbofe which were carried 
on in Scotland and Ireland. In Scotland, he 
ordered hiS parliament to grant a toleration to 
the catholics only, without' ever attempting to 
intercede for the diftenters, who were much more 
numerous. In Ireland, the prqteftants were to- 
tally expelled frdm all offices of truft and profit, 
and the catholics were pat in their places. Tyr- 
conncl, who was vetted with full authority there, 
carried over aspzhancellor one Fitton, a man who 
had been taken from a jail, and who had been 
convifted of forgery and other crimes. This 
man, a zealous catholic, was heard to fay from 
the bench, that AH proteftants were rogues, and 
that there waS* not one among forty thoufand, 
that "was not a traitor, a rebel, and a villain. 

Thefe fevere me&fures had fufficiently difgufted 
every part of the British empire ; but to com- 
plete his 'jvork, for James did nothing by halves, 

he 
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he publicly fent the earl of Caftleraaine, ambaf- 
fador-extraordinajy to Rome, in drder to exprefs 
his obedience to the pope, and to reconcile 
his kingdoms to the catholic .communion. , NC-. 
ver was there fo much contempt thrown upon 
an erabafly that was fo boldly undertaken. The 
court of Rome expefted but" little fuccefs from 
meafures fo blindly conduced. They were 
fenfible that the king was. openly ftrikitig at 
thofe laws and opinions which it was bis Bufi- 
nefs to undermine in filenge and fecurity. .The-* 
cardinals were even heard facetiovrily to declare, 
that the king fhould be excommunicated, for 
thus endeavouring to overturn the fmall remains 
of popery that yet fubfifted in England. The 
only proof of complaifance which the king re- 
ceived from his holinefs, was his fending a nunt 
cio into England, in return for the einbafly that 
was fent to him. 

This failed not to add to the general difcon- 
tcnt ; and people fuppofed that ne could never 
be fo rafh as, contrary to exprefs aft of parlia- 
ment, to admit of a communication with the 
pope. But what was their furprife, when they 
law the nuncio make his public and folemn en- 
try into Windfor j and becaufe the duke of So- 
merfet refufed to attend the ceremony, he was 
difmified from his employment pf one of the 
lords of the bed-chamber, 

But this was but the beginning of his at- 
tempts. The Jefuits foon after were permitted 
to ereft colleges In different parts of., the .king- 
dom j they exercifed the catholic worihip in the 
moft public manner ; and four catholic bithops, 
confecrated in the king's chapel, were fent 
through the kingdom to exercife their epifcopal . 
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fun£Iions, under the title of apoftolic vicars. 
Their paftoral 'letters were printed by the king’s 
printer-, and diftributed through all parts of the 
kingdom. The monks appeared at court in the 
habits of their orders, and a great number of 
priefts and friars arrived in England. Every 
great office the crown had to beftow, was gra- 
dually transferred from the proteftants ; Rocnef- 
ter and Clarendon, the king’s brothers-in-law, 
though they had been ever faithful to his inter- 
efts, were, becaufe proteftants, difmiffed from 
their employments. Nothing now remained 
but to open the door of the church and uni- 
verfities to the intrufion of the catholics, and this 
effort was foon after begun. 

Father Francis, a BenediCtine monk, was re- 
commended by the king to the univerfity of 
Cambridge, for the degree of matter of arts. 
But his religion was a ftumbling-.block which the 
univerfity could not get over j and they pre- 
fented a petition, befeeching the king to recall 
his mandate. Their petition was disregarded, 
their deputies denied an healing : the vice-chan- 
cellor himfelf was fummoned to appear before 
the high-com million court, and deprived of his 
office j yet the univerfity perfifted, and father 
Fiancis was refufed. The king thus foiled, 
thought proper* at that time to drop his pre- 
tenfions, but he carried or his attempts upon 
the univerfity of Oxford with ttill greater vi- 
gour. 

The place of prefident of Magdalen-college, 
one of the i icheft foundations in Europe, being 
vacant, the king fent a mandate in favour of 
one Farmer, a new convert, and a man of a bad 
chaiatter in other refpeds. The fellows of 

the 
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the college made' very fubmiflive applications to 
the king for recalling his mandate ; but before 
they received an anfwer, the day came on whi^h, 
by their ftatutes, they were required to proceed 
to an election. They therefore chofe doCtor 
Hough, a man of learning, integrity, and refa- 
ction. The king was incenfed at their pre- 
emption j and, in order to punifh them, an 
inferior ecclefiaftical court was fent down, who, 
finding- Farmer a man of fcandalous character, 
iftued a mandate for a new election. The per- 
fon now recommended by the king was doctor 
Parker, lately created bimop of Oxford, a man 
of proftitute character, but who atoned for all 
his vices by his willingnefs ttf embrace the ca- 
tholic religion. The fellows refufed to comply 
with this injunction; which fo incenfed the king, 
that he repaired in perfon to Oxford, and order- 
ed the fellows to be brought before him. IJe 
reproached them with their infolence and dif- 
obedicnce in the moft imperious terms ; and com- 
manded them to chufe Parker without delay. 
Another refufal on their fide fqirved ftill more to 
exafperate him ; and finding them refolute in 
the defence of their privileges, he ejeCted them 
all, except two, from their benefices, and Par- 
ker was put in pofleflion of the place. Upon 
this the college was filled with catholics; and 
Charnock, who was one of the two that remain- 
ed, was made vice-prefident. 

Every invafion of the ecclefiaftical and civil 
privileges of the nation only feemed to increafe 
the king’s ardour for more. A fecond declara- 
tion for liberty of confcicnce was publiflied, al- a.d. icss. 
moft in the fame terms with the former ; but 
with this peculiar injunction, that all divines 

fliould 
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ihould read it after fervice in their churches. 
As lie thus put it in the power ofthoufands to 
refufe, he armed againft himfelf the whole body 
of the nation. The clergy were known univer- 
felly to difapprove of the fufpending power; 
and they were now refolved to difobey an order 
dictated by the moll bigoted motives. They 
were determined to trull their caufe to the fa- 
vour of the people, and that univerfal jealouly 
which prevailed againft the encroachments of 
the crown. The firft champions on this fervice 
of danger were Lloyde, bilhop of St. Afaph, 
Ken ofBath and Wells, Turner of Ely, Lake of 
Chichefter, White of Peterborough, andTrelaw- 
ney of Briftol ; thefe, together with Sancroft the 
primate, concerted an addrefs, in the form of a 
petition, to the king, which, with the warmeft 
expreftions of zeal and fubmiffion, remonfirated 
that they could not read bis declaration con- 
fluent with their confidences, or the refpeft they 
owed the proteftant religion. This modeft ad- 
drefs only ferved Hill more to inflame the king's 
refentment. Former oppolition only ferved to 
hurry him on in counfels as precipitate as they 
were tyrannical. He was refblved not to let the 
fiighteft and molt refpeftful contradi£tion pafs 
unpunilhed. He received their petition with 
marks of furprife and difpleafure. He faid he 
did not expeft fuch an add. els from the Englilh 
church, particularly from fome among them, 
and perfifted in their obeying his mandate. The 
bilhops left his prefence under fome apprehen- 
lions from his fury, but fecure in the favour 
of the people, and the reftitude of their inten- 
• tions. 

The king’s meafurcs were now become fo 

» odious 
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pdious to tiie people, that, although the bifhops 
of Durham and Kochefter, who were members 
of the ecclefiaftical court, ordered the declara* 
tion to be read in the churches of their refpec- 
tive diftrifts, the audience could not hear them 
with any patience. One npnifter told his con- 
gregation that though he had pofitive orders to 
read the declaration, they had none to hear it, 
and therefore they might leave the church 
hint which the congregation quickly obeyed. It 
may eafily be fuppofed that the petitioning 
bifhops had little to dread from the utmoft efforts 
of royal refentment. * 

„ As the petition was delivered in private, -the' 
king fummoned the bifhops before the council, 
and there queftioned them whether they would 
acknowledge it ? They for fome time declined 
giving an apfwer ; but being urged by the chan- 
cellor, they at laft owned the petition. On 
their refufing to give bail, an order was imme- 
diately drawn for their commitment to the 
Tower, and the crown-lawyers received directions 
to profecute them for a feditious libel. 

The king gave orders that they ibould be 
conveyed to the Tower by water, as the whole 
city was in commotion in their favour. , The 
people were no fooner informed of their danger 
than they ran to the river fide, which was lined 
with incredible multitudes. As the reverend pri- 
foners pafTed, the populace fell upon their knees ; 
and great numbers ran into the water, craving 
their bleifing, calling upon Heaven to protect 
them, and encouraging them to fuffer nobly in 
the caufe of religion. T he bifhops were not 
Wanting, by their fubmiflive and humble beha- 
viour, to raife the pity of the fpeClators, and 
they Hill exhorted them to fear God, honour the 
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> king-, and maintain their loyalty. The very 
ibJdiers, by whom they were guarded, kneeled 
down before them, and implored their forgive- 
nefs. Upon landing, the bifhops immediately 
went to the Tower chapel to render thanks for 
thofe afflictions which they fuffercd in the caufe 
of truth. 

The twenty-ninth day of June was fixed for 
tljeir trial ; and their return was ftill more fplen- 
didly attended than their imprifonment. Twen- 
ty-nine peers, a great number of gentlemen, and 
an imm^nfe crowd of people, waited upon them 
to Weftminfter-hall. The caufe was looked 
upon as involving the fate of the nation ; and fu- 
ture freedom, or future flavery, awaited the 
decifion. The dispute was learnedly managed 
by the lawyers On both fides. Holloway and 
Powel, two of the judges, declared themfelves 
in favour of the bifhops. The jury withdrew 
into a chamber, where they paffed the whole 
night, but next morning they returned into court, 
and pronounced the bifhops “ Not guilty.” 
Wcftminfrer-hall inftantly rang with loud accla- 
mations, which were communicated to the whole 
extent of the city. They even reached the 
camp at Hounflow, where the king was at din- 
ner in lord Feverfham’s tent. His majefty de- 
manding the caufe of thofe rejoicings, and be- 
ing informed that it was nothing but the fol- 
diers fhouting at the delivery of the bifhops; 

“ Call you that nothing ?” cried he ; " but fo 
“ much the worfe for them. ,, 

If the bifhops teftified the readinefs of mar- 
tyrs in fupport of their religion, James fhowed 
no lefs ardour in his attempts toward the efta- 
bliihmcnl of his own. Grown odious to every 

clafs 
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clafs of fubje£ts, he ftill refolved to perfift ; 
for it was a part of his character, that thofe 
meafures he once embraced he always perfevec- 
ed in purfuing. He ftruck out two of the 
judges, Powel and Holloway, who had appeared 
to favour the bilhops. He iffued orders to pro- 
fecute all thofe clergymen who had not read his 
declaration ; and all had refufed it, except two 
hundred. He fent a mandate to the new tel T 
lows, whom he had obtruded on Magdalen col- 
lege, to eleSt for prefident, in the room of Parker, 
lately deceafed, one Gifford, a doftor of the Sor- 
bonne, and titular bifhop of Madura. 

As he found the clergy every where averfe to 
the harfhnefs of his proceedings, he was willing 
to try next what he could do witl^the army. 
He thought if one regiment floould promife im- 
plicit obedience, their example would foon in- 
duce others to comply. He therefore ordered 
one of the regiments to be drawn up in his pre- 
fence, and defired that fuch as were againft his 
late declaration of liberty of confcience (hould 
lay down their arms. He was furprifed to fee the 
whole battalion ground their arms, except two 
officers, and a few Roman catholic foldicrs. 

Oppolition only ferved to inflame this infa- 
tuated monarch’s zeal. He was continually 
ftimulatcd by the queen, and the priefts about 
him, to go forward without receding. A fortu- 
nate ciicumttance happened in his family. A 
few days before the acquittal of the bifhops, the 
queen was brought to bed of a fon, who was bap- 
tifed by the name of James. This would, if 
any thing could at any time, have ferved to 
eftablifh him on the thrqne ; but fo great was 
the animofity againfl; him, that a ftorv was pro- 
pagated 
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pagated that the child was fuppofititibus, an'<$ 
brought to the queen’s apartment in a warming-^ 
pan. But fo great was this monarch’s pride, 
that he lbomed to take any precautions to refiltc 
the calumny. Indeed all his . meafures. were 
marked with the chara€lers of pride, cruelty, 
bigotry, and weaknefs. In thefe he Was chiefly 
fupported by Father Peters, his confeflor, an 
ambitious, ignorant, and intriguing prie.ft, whom 
fome fcruple not to call a concealed creature 
belonging to the prince bf Orange^ By that 
prince’s fecret directions, it is aflerted, though 
upon no very good authority, that , James was ' 
hurried on, under the guidance of Peters, from 
one precipice to another, until he was obliged 
to give up the reins of that government which 
he went nAr to overthrow. 
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James II* (Continued.) 

\\TlLLlAMi prince of Orange, had mar* 
tied Mary, the eldeft daughter of king James. 
This princefs had been bred a proteftant ; and 
as ihe was for a long time heir-apparent to the 
throne, the people tamely bore the encroach- 
ments of the king, in hopes that his proteftant 
fucceflbr would rectify thofe meafures he had 
taken towards the eftablilhment of popery, and 
the extcnfion of the prerogative of the crown. 
For this reafon, the prince gave .tie king not 
only advice but afliftance in all emergencies, 
and had actually fupplied him with fix thoufand 
troops upon Monmouth’s invafion. But now, 
when a young prince was born, that entirely ex- 
cluded his hopes by fucceffion, he lent more at- 
tention to the complaints of the nation, and be- 
gan to foment thofe difeontents, which before 
he had endeavoured to fupprefs. 

William was a prince who had, from his ear- 
lieil entrance into bufinefs, been immerfed in 
dangers, calamities, and politics. The ambi- 
tion of France, rind the jealoufies of Holland, 
had ferved to Sharpen his talents, and to give 
him a propenfity to intrigue. This great po- 
litician and foldier concealed, , beneath a 
phlegmatic appearance, a moll violent and 
boundlefs ambition : all his attions were level- 
led 
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led at power, while his difcourfe never betray- 
ed the wifhcs of his heart. His temper was 
cold and fevere ; his genius a&ive and piercing j 
he was valiant without oftentation, and politic 
without addrefs. Difdaining the elegance and 
pleafures of life, yet eager after the phantom of 
pre-eminence, through his whole life he was 
indefatigable j and though an unfuccefsful ge- 
neral in the field, yet he was {till a formidable 
negotiator in the cabinet. By his intrigues he 
faved his own country from ruin j he rcftored 
the liberties of England, and preserved the in- 
dependence of Europe. Thus, though neither 
his abilities nor his virtues were of the higlieft 
kind, yet there are few perfons in hiftory whofe 
a£tions and conduct have contributed more emi- 
nently to the general intcrcfts of fociety and of 
mankind. 

a. d. 1 688. This politic prince now plainly faw that James 
had incurred the mod violent hatred of his fub- 
jeds. He was minutely informed of their dis- 
contents 5 and by Teeming to difcourage, drill 
farther increafed them. He therefore began 
by giving Dykevelt, his envoy, inftrudions to 
apply in his name to every fe£t and denomina- 
tion in the kingdom. To the church-party he 
fent affuranccs of favour and regard ; and pro- 
tefted that his education in Holland had no way 
prejudiced him againft ep’ r copacy. To the 
non-conformifts he fent exhortations not to be 
deceived by the infidious carcfles of their ciown 
enemy, but to wait for a real and fincere pro 
te&or. Dykevelt executed his commiflion with 
fuch dexterity, that all orders of men caft their 
eyes towards Holland, and expected from thence 
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a deliverance from thole dangers with which 
they were threatened at home. 

The prince foon found that every rank was 
ripe for defe£tion, and received invitations from 
fome of the moil confiderable perfons in the 
kingdom. Admiral Herbert* and admiral Ruffe], 
allured him in perfon of , their own and the na- 
tional attachment. Henry Sidney, brother to 
Algernon, and uncle to the earl of Sunderland, 
came over to him with affurances of an uni- 
verfal combination againft the king. Lord 
Dumblaine, fon of the earl of Danby, being 
matter of a frigate, made feveral voyages to 
Holland, and carried from many of the nobibty 
.tenders of duty, and even confiderable fums of 
money to the prince of Orange. Soon after the 
bifhop of London, the earls of Danby, Notting- 
ham, Devonfhire, Dorfet, with feveral other 
lords, gentlemen, and principal citizens, united 
in their addreffes to him, and entreated his 
fpecdy dcfcent. 

The people of England, though long divided 
between Whig and Tory, were unanimous in 
their meafures againft the king. The Whigs 
hated him upon principles of liberty, the Tories 
upon principles of religion. The former had 
everfhown themfelves tenacious of their poli- 
tical rights ; the latter were equally obftinate in 
defence of their religious tenets. James had in- 
vaded both ; fo that for a time all factions were 
laid afleep, except the general one of driving 
the tyrant from a throne, which upon every ac- 
count he was fo ill qualified to fill. Willihm 
determined to accept the invitations of the king- 
dom ; and ftill more readily embarked in the 
Vol. III. K caufe. 
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caufe, as he faw that the malcontents had con* 
dufted their mcafuies with prudence and lecrefy. 

The tiniw when the prince entered upon his 
enterprife was juft when the people were in a 
flame from the recent infill t offered to their 
bithops. He had before this made considerable 
augmentations to theJDutch fleet, and the (hips 
were then lying ready in the harbour. Some 
additional troops were alfo levied, and fums of 
money raifed for other purpofes were convert- 
ed to the advancement of this expedition. The 
Dutch had always repofed an entire confidence 
in him ; and many of the neighbouring princes 
regarded him as their guardian and protestor. 
He was fure of their proteftion of his native go- 
vernment, while he Should be employed in Eng- 
land, and the troops of fome of the German 
powers were aftually marched down to Holland 
for that purpofe. Every place was in motion ; 
all Europe faw and expected the defeent, except 
the unfortunate James himfelf, who, fecure in the 
piety of his intentions, thought nothing could 
injure his fehemes calculated to promote the 
caufe of heaven. 

The king of France was the firft who apprifed 
him of his danger, and offered to ailift him in re- 
pelling it. He was willing to join a fquatlron of 
French Ships to the English fleet, and to fend 
over any number of troops which James Should 
judge requisite for his fecurity. James, how- 
ever, could not be convinced that his fon-in-law 
intended an invasion; fully fatisfied himfelf of 
the facrcduefs of his authority, he imagined a like 
belief had poSTeSTed his fubje&s. He therefore 
rejected the French king’s propofal, unwilling 
perhapo to c.’ll in foreign aid, when he had an 
7 army 
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army fufficient at home. When this offer Iras 
rejected, X<ewis again offered to march down his 
numerous army to the frontiers of the Dutch 
provinces, and thus to detain their forces at 
home to defend themfelves. This propofal met 
with no better reception. Still Lewis was un- 
willing to abandon a friend and ally, whofe in- 
tereft he regarded as clofely connected with his 
own. He ventured to remonftrate with the 
Dutch againft the preparations they were mak- 
ing to invade England. The Dutch confidered 
his remonftrance as an officious impertinence, 
and James himfelf declined his mediation. 

James having thus rejected the affiftance of his 
friends, and being left to face the danger alone, 
was aftonifhed with an advice from his mimfter 
in Holland, that an invafion was not only pro- 
je£ted, but avowed. When he firftread tne let- 
ter containing this information, l.e grew pale, 
and the letter dropt from his hand. He faw 
the gulf into which he was fallen, and he knew 
not where to feek for prote£lion. His only rc- 
fource was in retreating from thofe various pre- 
cipitate meafures into which he had plunged 
himfelf. He paid court to the Dutch, and of- 
fered to enter into any alliance with them for 
their common fecurity. He replaced in all the 
counties the deputy-lieutenants and juftices, who 
had been deprived of their commiflions for their 
adherence to the teft and penal laws. He re- 
ftored the charters of fuch corporations as he 
had poflefod himfelf of ; he annulled the high 
commiffion court; he reinftated the expelled 
prefident and fellows of Magdalen-college ; and 
he was even reduced to carefs thofe bifhops 
whom he had fo lately perfecuted and infulted. 

K 2 But 
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But all his conceffions were now too late* 
They were regarded as the fymptoms of fear, 
and not of repentance * as the cowardice of guilt, 
and not the convi&ion of error. Indeed he 
.foon fliowed the people the inlincerity of his re- 
formation ; for hearing that the Dutch fleet was 
difperfed, he recalled thofe conceflions \Vhich he 
had made in favour of Magdalen-college j and 
to (how his attachment to the Romilh church, 
at the baptifm of his new-born fon, he appointed 
the pope one of the fponfors. 

In the mean time the declaration of the prince 
of Orange was induftrioufly difperfed over the 
kingdom. In this he enumerated all the griev- 
ances of which the nation complained ; he pro- 
mifed his afliftance in redrefling them ; he affured 
the nation that his only aim was to procure them 
the lading fettlement of their liberty and their 
religion j and that the only motive of his going 
over was to learn the fenfe of the people in a 
full and free parliament 

This declaration he quickly followed by pre- 
parations for a vigorous invafion. So well con- 
certed were his meafures, that in three dajs 
above four hundred tranfports were hired, the 
army fell down the rivers and canals from T\ x- 
meguen, with all neceflary ftorcs ; and the 
prince fet fail from Helvoetlluys with a fleet of 
near five hundred veflfels, and an army of above 
fourteen thoufand men. 

Fortune feemed at firft every way unfavour- 
able to his enterprife. He encountered a dread- 
ful ftorm, which put him back; but he foon re- 
fitted his fleet, and once more ventured to Eng- 
land. It was given out that this invafion was 
Amended for the coafts of France ; and many of 

the 
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the Englifh "who faw the fleet pafs along their 
Coafts, little expefted to fee it land on their own 
ihores. It happened that the fame wind which 
fent them to their deftined port, detained the 
Englilh fleet in the river; fo that the Dutch 
pafled the ftreights of Dover without moleftation. 

Thus, after a voyage of two days, the prince 
landed his army at the village of Broxholme in 
Torbay, on the fifth of November, which was 
the anniverfary of the gunpowder treafon. 

But though the .invitation from the Englifh 
was very general, the prince for fome time had 
the mortification to find hiipfelf joined by very 
few. He marched firft to Exeter, where the 
country people had been fo lately terrified with 
the executions which had enfued on Monmouth’s 
rebellion that they continued to obferve a ftri£t 
neutrality. But flight repulfes weie not able to 
intimidate a general who had, trom his early 
youth, been taught to- encounter adverfity. He 
continued for ten days in expectation of being 
joined by the malcontents, and at laft began to 
dcfpair of fuccefs ; but juft when he began fo 
deliberate about reimbarking his forces, he was 
joined by feveral perfons of confequence, and 
the whole country foon after came flocking to 
his ftandard. The firft perfon who joined the 
piince was major Burrington, and he was quickly 
followed by the gentry of the counties of Devon 
and Someifet. Sir Edward Seymour made pro- 

E ofals for an affociation, which every one figned. 

y degrees the earl of Abington, Mr. Ruflel, fon 
to the earl of Bedford, Mr. Wharton, Godfrey, 

Howe, all came to Exeter. England was in 
commotion. Lord Delamere took up arms in 
Chefhire ; the eail of Danby feized York; the 

K 3 earl 
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earl of Bath, governor of Plymouth, declared 
for the prince ; the earl of Devonihire made a 
like declaration in Derby j the nobility and 
gentry of Nottingham embraced the fame caufe ; 
and every day there appeared fome effect of that 
univerfal combination into which the nation had 
entered againft the meafurcs of the king. 

But the molt dangerous fymptom was the 
difaffedtion of the army, which fcenied univer- 
sally tinctured with the Spirit of the times. Lord 
Colchefter, fon of the earl of Rivers, was the 
firft officer who deferted to the prince. Lord 
Lovelace was taken in the like attempt by the 
militia, under the duke of Beaufort. Lord 
Cornbury, fon to the earl of Clarendon, carried 
oft' the greateft part of three regiments of ca- 
\alry to the prince. Several officers of diftinc- 
tion informed Feverfliam, the general, that they 
could not in confcience fight againft the prince 
of Orange. 

1 he defe£Hon of the officers was followed by 
that ol’ the king’s own fervants and creatures. 
Lord Churchill had been raifed from the rank 
of a page, and had been invefted with a high 
t oftimand in the army $ had been created a 
peer, and owed his whole fortune to the king’s 
bounty ; even he deferted among the reft, and 
tamed with him the duke of Grafton, natural 
fon to the late king, colonel Berkeley, and fome 
others. 

In this univerfal dcfe&ion, the unfortunate 
James, not knowing where to turn, and on whom 
to rely, began to think o f requelting afliftance 
from Fiance, when it was now too late. He 
wrote to Leopold, emperor of Germany, but in 
vain. That monarch only returned for anfwer, 

that 
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that what he had forefeet) had happened. James 
bad fome dependence on his fleet } but they were 
entirely difaffe&ed. In a word, his interefts were 
deferted by all j for he had long deferte^ them 
himfelf. 

He was by this time arrived at Salisbury, the 
head quarters of his army j and he found that 
this body amounted to twenty thoufand men. 
It is poffible that had he led thefe to the combat, 
without granting them time for deliberation, 
they might have fought in his favour, and fecur- 
ed him on the throne. But he was involved in 
a maze of fears and fufpicions ; the defection of 
thofe he moft confided in took away his confi- 
dence in all, and deprived him even of the 
power of deliberation. It was no fmall addition 
to his prefent diftrefs that the prince of Den- 
mark, and Anne, his favourite d-< ugh ter, ’per- 
ceiving the defperation of his circurallances, re- 
folded to leave him, and take part with the pre- 
vailing fide. When he was told that the prince 
and princefs had followed the reft of his favour- 
ites, he was ftung with the moft bitter anguilh. 
“ God help me,” cried he, in the extremity of 
his agony, “ my own children have forfaken 
“ me !” 

During this diftraftion and perplexity, he em- 
braced a fudden refolution of drawing off his 
army, and relii ing towards London j a meafure 
which could only ferve to betray his fears, and 
provoke farther treachery. Thus driven to the 
precipice of his fortunes, invaded by one fon-in- 
law, abandoned by another, defpifed by his fub- 
je£ts, and hated by thofe that had fuffered be- 
neath his* cruelty, he affembled the few noble- 
men that ftill adhered to his interefts. There 
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in his forlorn council he demanded the advice 
of thofe he moft confided in. Addreffing hira- 
felf to the earl of Bedford, father to lord Rufiel, 
who had been executed in the former reign by 
the intrigues of James, “ My lord,” faid the 
king, “ you are an honeft man, have credit, and 
** can do mefignal fervice.” “ Ah, fir!” replied 
the earl, “ I am old and feeble ; I can do you 
“ but little fervice. I had indeed a fun !” James 
was fo ftruck with this reply, that he could not 
fpeak for fome minutes. 

'1 he king's fortune now expofed him to' the 
contempt of his enemies j , and his behaviour 
was fuch as could not procure him the efteem of 
his friends and adherents. He was naturally 
timid : and fome counfellors about him, either 
Iharing his fears, or fecretly attached to the 
prince, contributed to increafe his apprehenlions. 
'I hey reminded him of the fate of his father, 
and aggravated the turbulence and inconftancy 
of the people. They at length perfuaded him to 
fly from a nation he could no longer govern, and 
feck for refuge at the court of France, where he 
was fure of affiftance and protection. The po- 
pilh courtiers, and above all the priefts, were 
fenfible that they would be made the firft facri- 
ficp upon the oppofite party’s prevailing. They 
were therefore defirous or carrying the king 
along with them, as his pref-nce would be ftill 
their honour and protection abroad. 

The prince of Orange was no lefs defirous of 
the king’s flying over to France than his moft 
zealous counfellors could be. He was determin- 
ed to ufc every expedient to intimidate the king, 
and drive him out of the kingdom. He declin- 
dti a perfonal conference with the king’s com- 
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miffioners, 'and fent tjie earls of Clarendon and 
Oxford to' treat with them. The terms which 
he propofed implied almoft a prefent participa- 
tion, of the fovereignty j and to urge his mea- 
fures > he ftbpped not a moment in his march to- 
wards London. 

The king, alarmed every day niore and more 
with the profpeCt of a general difaffe&ion, was 
refolved to hearken to thofe who advifed his 
quitting the kingdom. To prepare for this he 
nrft fent away the queen, who arrived fafely at 
Calais, under the conduCt of count Lauzun, an 
old favourite of the French king. He himfelf 
loon after difappeared in the night time, attend- 
ed only by fir Edward Hales, a new convert j 
and difguifing himfelf in a plain drefs, went 
down to Feverlham, where he embarked on 
board a fmall veflel for France. But his mis- 
fortunes ftill continued to purfue him. The 
veflel in which he had embarked, was detained 
by the populace, who not knowing the perfon 
or the king, robbed, infulted, and abufed him. 
He was now perfpaded by the earl of Winchel- 
fea to return to London, where the mob, moved 
by his diftrefles, and guided by their natural le- 
vity, received him, contrary to his expectations, 
with Ihouts and acclamations. 

Nothing could be more difagreeable to the 
prince of Orange than to hear that James was 
brought back, and, in fome meafure, trium- 
phantly, to his capital. He had before taken 
meafures to feize upon that authority which the 
king’s dereliction had put into his hands. The 
biihops and peers, who were now the only autho- 
rifed magiftrates in the ftate, gave dir^ttions in 
the prefent diflolution of government, for keep- 
ing 
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ing the peace of the city . .They iflxied orders, 
which were readily obeyed, to the flefet, the gar* 
rifons, and the army. They made applications 
to the prince, whole enterprife they highly ap- 
plauded, and -whofe fuccefs they joyfully con- 
gratulated. It was not, therefore, without ex- 
treme mortification, that he found the king re- 
turned once more to embarrafs his proceedings. 

The prince of Orange, however, determined 
to diflemble, and received the news of his re- 
turn with an haughty air. His aim from the 
beginning was to pufn him by threats and feve- 
ritics to rclinquifh the throne j and his pro- 
ceedings argued the refined politician. The 
king having fent lord Fcveriham on a civil 
mcllage to the prince, defiring a conference pre- 
vious to the fettlement of the throne, that noble- 
man was put under an arreft, on pretence of his 
wanting a paflport. The Dutch guards were 
ordered to take poffeifion of Whitehall, where 
the king then lodged, and to difplace the Englilh. 
'L ite king v. as foon after commanded by ameffage, 
v, hi ell he received in bed at midnight, to leave 
his palace next morning, and to depart for Ham, 
a feat of the duchefs of Lauderdale’s. Hc.defircd 
permifiion to retire to Rochelier, a town not far 
from the fea-coaft, and oppofite France. This 
was readily granted him j and it was now per- 
ceived that the harfh meafurer of the prince had 
taken cffe£t, and that James was meditating an 
cfcape from the kingdom. 

The king while he continued at Rocheftcr 
fecined willing to receive invitations once more 
to lefumc the crown* but the prince had not 
been at all this expenfe and trouble in taking him 
,*irom a throne to place him there again. James, 
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therefore, o&ferVjng that he was entirely negleft- 
ed by hisjbwn fubje&s* find opprefled by his 
fon-in-l&w, refblved to feek Safety from the king 
of France, 'the only friend he had ftiil tstoatning. 
He accordingly fled to the fea-fide, attended by 
his natural fon the duke of Berwick, where he 
embarked for the continent. He arrived in 
fafety at Ambleteufe in Picardy, from whence 
he haftened to the court of France, where he 
ftijl enjoyed the empty title of a king, and the 
appellation of a faint, which flattered him more. 

After this manner, the courage and abilities of 
the prince of Orange, feconded by furprifing 
fortune, effected the delivery of the kingdom. 
It now remained that he fliould reap the rewards 
of his toil, and obtain that crown for himfelf, 
which had fallen from the head of his father-in- 
law. Previoufly to any regular authority, he 
continued in the management of all public af- 
fairs. By the advice of the houfe of lords, the 
only member ef the legillature remaining, he 
was deflred to fummon a parliament by circular 
letters j but the prince, unwilling to aft upon 
fo imperfeft an authority, convened all the 
members who had fat in the houfe of commons 
during any parliament of Charles the Second, 
and to thefe were added the mayor, aldermen, 
and fifty of the common-council. This was the 
moll proper reprefentative of the people that 
could be futumoned, during the prefent emer- 
gence. They unanimoufly voted the fame ad- 
drefs with the lords ; and the prince being thus 
fupported by legal authority, wrote ciicular 
letters to the counties and corporations of Eng- 
land, to chufe a new parliament. His ordeis 

w ere 
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were univerfally complied with; every thing 
went on in the tnq$ 'regular peaceful manner, 
and the prince beeafae poffefled of all autho- 
rity, as if he fe^d 1 regularly fucceeded to the 
throne. 

Jan. 22. When the houfe 'met, which was moftly com- 

*6*9. pofed of the Whig party, after thanks were 
given to the prince of .Orange for the deliver- 
ance which he had brought them, they then 
proceeded to the fettlement of the kingdom. 
In a few days they palled a vote, by a great ma- 
jority, which was fent up to the houfe of lords 
for their concurrence. It was to this effeft: 
That king James the Second having endeavour- 
ed to fubvert the conftitution of the kingdom, 
by breaking the original contract betwixt the 
king and peoples and having, by the advice 
of Jefuits, and other wicked perfons, violated 
the fundamental laws, and withdrawn himfelf 
out of the kingdom, had abdicated the govern- 
ment, and that the throne was thereby vacant. 
This vote readily palled the houfe of com- 
mons s but it met with fome oppofition in the 
houfe Of lords, and was at length carried by a 
majority of two voices only. 

1 he king being thus depofed, the next conli- 
deration was the appointing a fucceffor. Some 
declared for a regent 5 others, that the princefs 
of Orange Ihould be invefted with regal power, 
apd the young prince confidered as fuppo- 
iititious. The debates ran high. A confer- 
ence was demanded between the lords and com- 
mons, while the prince, srith bis ufual prudence, 
entered into no intrigues either with cleftors 
or members, but kept a total filence, as if 
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if he had bfeen no way concerned in the tranfac- 
tion. At laft, perceiving that his own name was 
little mentioned in thefe difputes, he called tdge- 
ther the lords Halifax, Shrewfbury, and Danby, 
with a few more. He then told them that he 
had been called over to defend the liberties of 
the Englifh nation, and that he had happily of- 
fered his purpofe j that he had heard of feveral 
fchemes propofed for the eftablilhing the go- 
vernment ; that if they chofe a regent he thought 
it incumbent on him to inform them that he would 
never accept of that office, the execution of which 
he knew would be attended with infuperable dif- 
ficulties } that he would not accept or the crown 
under the princefs his wife, though he was con- 
vinced of her merits : that, therefore, if cither 
of thefe fchemes were adopted, he could give 
them no affiftance in the fettlement of the na- 
tion ; but would return home to his own coun- 
try, falisfied with his aims to fecure the freedom 
of theirs. This declaration produced the intend- 
ed effeft. Afler a long debate in both houfes, a 
new fovereign was preferred to a regent, by a 
majority of two voices. It was agreed that the 
prince and princefs of Orange fliould reign joint- 
ly as king and queen of England, while the ad- 
miniftration of government fhould be placed in 
the hands of the prince only. The marquis 
of Halifax, as fpeaker of the houfe of lords, 
made a folemn tender of the crown to their high- 
neffes, in the name of the peers and commons of 
England. The prince accepted the offer in terms 
of acknowledgment ; and that very day William 
and Mary were proclaimed king and queen of 
England. 


C f I A P. 




CHAP. XXXVIII. 
William III. 


j,. HE conftitution, upon the acceflion of 
William to the crown, took a different foim 
from what it had before. As his light to the 
crown was wholly from the choice of the peo- 
ple, they chofe to load the benefit with what- 
ever ftipulations they thought rcqmlite for their 
own fecurity. Hi* power was limited on every 
lide ; and the jealoufy which his new fubje&s 
entertained of foreigners, ftill farther obftru&ed 
the exercife of his authority. 'I he power of the 
crown was acknowledged to flow fiom no other 
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fountain than that of a contrast with the people. 

The representatives of the nation made a regular 
diaim of" rights in behttlf of' their conftitucnts, 
which, previous to his coronation, William was 
obliged to confirm. 

- This declaration of rights maintained that the 
fufpending and difpenfing powers, as exercifed 
by king James, were unconftitutional j that all 
courts of ecclefiaftical commiffion, the levying 
money, or maintaining a {landing- army in times 
of peace, without confent of parliament j that 
grants of fines and forfeitures before con- 
viction, and juries of perfons not qualified, or 
not fairly chofen, and in trials for treafon, who 
were not freeholders, were all unlawful. It af- 
ferted the freedom of election to parliament, the 
freedom of fpeech in parliament, and the right 
of the fubject to bear arms, and to petition his 
fovereign. It provided, that e >.cefiive bails 
fhould not be required, nor cxcelhve fines be 
impofed, nor cruel and unufual punilhments be 
infiidted ; and it concluded with an injunction 
that parliaments fhould be frequently aflembled. 

Such was the bill of rights, calculated to fecure 
the liberties of the people ; but having been 
drawn up in a ferment, it bears all the marks of 
hafte, infufficiency, and inattention. 

William was no fooner elected to the throne, 
than he began to experience the difficulty of go- 
verning a people who were more ready to examine 
the commands of their fuperiors than to obev 
them. From tbc peaceful and tradable difpoli- 
tion of his own countrymen, he expeded a fimi- 
lar difpofition among the Englifh ; he hoped to 
find them ready and willing to feeond his am- 
bition in humbling France, but he found tl ■•n 
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more apt to fear for the invafion of their domcf- 
tic liberties at home. 

His reign commenced with an attempt limi- 
lar to that which had been the principal caufe 
of all the difturbances in the preceding reign, 
and which had excluded the monarch from the 
throne. William was a Calvinift, and conse- 
quently averfe to perfecution ; he therefore be- 
gan by attempting to repeal thofe laws that 
enjoined uniformity of worlhip ; and though 
he could not entirely Succeed in his defign, 
a toleratiop was granted to fuch diflenters as 
ihould take the oaths of allegiance, and hold no 
private conventicles. The papifts themfelvcs, 
who had every thing to fear, experienced the 
lenity of his government ; and though the laws 
againft them were unrepealed, yet they were 
Seldom put into rigorous execution. Thus what 
was ciiminal in James, became virtuous in his 
fucceflor, as James wanted to introduce perfecu- 
tion, by pretending to difown it, while Wil- 
liam had no other defign, but to make religious 
freedom the teft of civil Security. 

Though William was acknowledged king in 
England, Scotland and Ireland were flil] un- 
determined. The revolution in England had 
been brought about by a coalition of Whigs and 
Torioa ; but in Scotland it was effefted by the 
Whigs almoft alone. They Soon came to a re- 
solution, that king James had, to ufe their own 
expreflion,/o^/d«//^ his right to the crown, a term 
which in the law-language of that country, ex- 
* d 108 ■ c l ut i e d not only him, but all his pofterity. They 
therefore quickly recogniled the authority of 
William, and took that opportunity to abolilh 

epifcopacy. 
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France. LewisXtV. 5 hadrlOTtg been' Sit 'variance 
with' William; and tobfe*^ry" 4pporttniky to 
form confederacies 'agathlHlIimj/and to obftru£t 
his government. On the preleftt dccafion, being 
either touched with companion^ at’ the fufferings 
of James, or willing’ to weaken a rival king- 
dom, by promoting its internal diffenfions, he 
granted the depofed monarch a ^ fleet and fome 
troops, to affert*his pretenfipns in Ireland, the 
only part of his domipioos that had not openly 
declared agaipfi him. 

On the other hand, William was not back- 


ward in warding off the threateneo blow. He 
was pleafed with an opportunity of gratifying 
his natural hatred again ft France } 6nd he hoped 
to purehafe doipeftic quiet to himfelf, by turn- 
ing the fpirit of the* nation upon the continual 
obje£t of its averfion and jealoufy. The par- 
liament, though divided in -all things elfe, was 
unanimous in confpiriog with him in this j a 
war was declared agaipft France* -and meafures 
were purfued fer driving' James from Ireland, 
where he had landed, aflifted rather by tubftey 
than by forces, granted hint from the French 
king, ‘ £ 

On the fevelith day of May 1089, fnat un- 
happy monarch embarked at Breft, an 4 on the 
twenty-fecond arrived at Kinfale * andfoon after 
made his public entry intb'Utlblin, aroidft the 
acclamations of the inhabitants. He found tbe 
Vox.. III. L ' appear* 
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4-appearances of, to 

Shis njoft fong^^^fftttatfdiis, XyreoadeVt he 
' lord*iietiteasaw^^f„5evot«4 to bis interegtf^Mhis 
J whoIe^Mfl^t %f Jjfteady,, at*$. a jpdw one #mfed, 
amoUiLmg > v , together to neat Iforty thoufatt#njen. 
Xbe praffeftantl over the greateft part of Ireland 
were cHferrtred ; the province of Ulfter alone de- 
nied bis authority 4 while the papifts, confident 
of fuccefs, received him with {bouts of jby and 
fupcrfl.ii.ious procefiions, which gave Kim ftill 
greater pleafurc. , 

In this fituation, the proteflants of Ireland 
underwent the moft oppreflive and cruel indig- 
nities. Moft of thofe who were attached to the 
1 evolution were obliged to retire into Scotland 
and England, or hid themfelves, or accepted 
written piotc£tions from their enemies. The 
braveft of them, however, to the number of ten 
thoufand men, gathered round Londonderry, 
refolved to mkke their laft fland at that place 
for their religion and liberty. A few alfo rallied 
themfelves at Itmifkilling j and after the firft 
panic was over, became mere numerous by the 
jutt&ion of others. 

James continued for fome time irrefolute what 
courfe to purfue ; but as fbon as the fpring 
would permit, he wqnt to lay fiege to London- 
deriy, a town of (mail importance in itfelf, but 
rendered famous by the fland which it made on 
this occafion. Colonel Lundie had been ap- 
pointed governor of the town by William, but 
was fecrctly attached to king James; and at a 
council of war, prevailed upon the officers and 
townfmen to fend meffengers to the befiegers 
with an offer of furrender the day following. 
Hut the inhabitants, being appnfed of bis inten- 
- tion. 
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tion, aftd crylhg oukJ&Qi they were bdtfayed, 
nofe ia'« f$ry agamic ftig governor end council, 
{*£<»• of thojmfrrf&fom they fctfp^ed^mjd 
boldly refohredfc far meJWewr the to^ftjfthddgh 
deffitute of leadef&* ’ v r 

The town was wedk in itsToft ifieations, having 
'Only a wall eight Or nine feet thick, and weaker 
ftill in its artillery, there being not aboyet twenty 
ferviceable guns upon the wonts, , The nfcw made 
garrifon, however, made up every deficiency by 
courage 5 one Walker, a diflentihg minifier, and 
major Baker, put themfelves at the head of thefe 
refolute men j and thus abandoned to their fate, 
they prepared for a vigorous refiftance. 'I he 
batteries of the befiegers foon began to play 
upon the town with great fury > and fevfcral at- 
tacks were made, but always repulfud with refo- 
lution. All the fuccefs that valour r • mid promife 
was on their fide ; but they, after fome time, found 
themfelves exliaufted by continual fatigue ; they 
were afflicted alfo with a contagious diftemper 
which thinned their numbers ; and as there were 
many ufelefs mouths in the city, they began to 
be reduced to the greatest extremities fpr%ant 
of provifion. They had even the mortification 
to fee fome (hips, which had arrived with, fup- 
plies from England, prevented from failing up 
the river by the batteries of the enemy, and a 
boom by which they had blocked up> the Chan- 
nel. General Kirke was not more fuccefsful, 
who attempted to come to their afliftance, but 
was prevented from failing up the river. All 
he could do, was to promife them fpeedy relief, 
and to exhort them to- bear their mileries a little 
longer, with affurances of a gloriops termination 
of them all. They had now confirmed the laft 
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refrain* of their prqvi^oiu, and fupported life by 
egtittg horfe*» $«>£$» and all kinds of vermin, 
while even this jpathfome fpp'd began to fail 
then). They hjid ft.il 1 fartnef the mifejy of 
feeing above four thoufand of their fellow pro- 
teftants, from different parts of the country, 
driven by Rpfene, James’s general, under the 
walls of, the town, where they were kept three 
whole days without provifions. Kirke, in the 
mean time, who had been fent to their relief, 
continued inactive ‘debating with himfelf be- 
tween the prudence and necellity of hi§ affift- 
ance. At laft, receiving intelligence that the 
garrifbn, funk with fatigue and famine, had 
fent propofals of capitulation, he refolved upon 
an attempt to throw provifions into the place, by 
me'ans of three vi&uallers, and a frigate to cover 
them. As foon as thefe veffels failed up the 
river, the eyes of all were fixed upon them ; the 
befiegers eager to deftioy, and the gairifon as 
refolute for their defence. The foremoft of the 
victuallers at the firft fliock broke the boom, but 
Was ftranded by the violence of her own fliock. 
Upop, this, a ftiout burft from the befiegers, 
which reached the camp and the city. They 
advanced wi,h fury againft a piize, which they 
coofidered as inevitable; while the fmoke of the 
cannon on both fides wrapped the jyholc feene in 
darknefs. But, to the aftonifliment of all, in a 
little time the vt&ualfer was leen emerging from 
imminent danger, having got off by the rebound 
of her own guns, while (he h d up her little 
fquadion to the very walls of the town. 'Ihe 
joy ot the inhabitants, at this unexpected relief, 
was only equalled by the rage and difappoint- 
ment of thp befiegers. The ai my of James were 
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fo difpirited by the fucQefs of this enterprife 
that they abandoned thS ih the night j ;.aUd 
yetired with precipitatiofo, aftSf ft&ving loft alwito'e 
njti'e thoufand v $»e$ place.' ; KLirjke-ito 

footer took phAR^on’^ me tbyrn,' Wifk$r 
was prevailed on ta eiubark foF' EngTa^, 1 ' with 
an addrefs of thanks to king William, foY thfc 
reasonable relief they had received. ' 

The Inniikiilincrs were no 'lefs remarkable 
than the fornler for the valour ahd perfeverance 
with which they 'efpoufed the ihterefts of ‘Wil- 
liam. And indeed the bigotry and eroelty of 
the papifts upon that occftfian.rvere fufficient to 
excite the tameft into oppofitidn. 'The proteft- 
ants, by an aft of the popith 'parliament, under 
king James, were di vetted- of thofe lands which 
they had been poffefFed of fince *the Irith rebel- 
lion. Three thoufand of that periu?fion, who 
had fought fafety by flight, were J ound guilty 
of treafon, and attainted. Soldiers were per- 
mitted to live upon tree-quarter ; the people were 
plundered; the (hops of tradefmen, and' the 
kitchens of the citizens, were pillaged, to fup- 
ply a quantity of brafs, which was converted into 
coin, and pa (fed, by royal mandate, for above 
forty times its real value. Not Contentivith this, 
he impofed, by his own authority, a tax of 
twenty thoufand pounds a month' on perfonal 
property, and levied it by a commitfion under 
the' great feal. All vacancies in public fchools 
yverc fuppiicd by popilh teachers. The penfion 
allowed from the exchequer to the univeriity of 
Dublin was cut olT, and that inftitution convert- 
ed into a popilh feroinary. Brigadier Sarsfield 
commanded all proteftants of"a certain di drift 
to retire to the diftance of ten mites from their 
L 3 habitations. 
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habitations, on pain qf death ; many periled 
with hunger, ftjli moj'snfrpoj being forced from 
their homes, dufWithe fevered: inclemencies of 
the'feafon. *, * , * 

But ( %6ir Htffeciflgs Wre<f 9 ^n,to have an end. 
William at length perceived that his negle£i of 
Ireland*, had been an enor that required more 
than ufoal diligence to redrefs. He was afraid 
to fend the late king’s army to fight againll him, 
and therefore ordeied twenty-three new regi- 
ments to be raifed for that purpofe. Thefe, 
with two Dutch battalions, and four of French 
lefugecs, together with the Innilkilliners, were 
appointed for the reduction of Ireland ; and 
next to king William himfclf, Schombcrg was 
appointed to command. 

Schomberg was a Dutchman, who had long 
been the faithful feTvant of William, and had 
now paft a life of eighty years almoft continually 
in the field. The method of carrying on the 
war in Ireland, however, was a mode of ope- 
ration with which he was entirely unacquainted. 
The forces he had to combat were incurfi\e, 
barbarous, and Ihy ; thofe he had to command 
were tumultuary, ungovernable, and brave. He 
confideied not the dangers which tlneatcned 
the health of his troops by being confined to one 
place i and he kept them in a low moift camp, 
near Dundalk, without filing almofhof any kind ; 
fo that the men fell into fevers and fluxes, and 
died m great abundance. I he enemy were not 
lefs a fiheted with firmlar diforders. Both camps 
remained fo; fomc time in light of each other, 
and ai lad the r$iny fealun ..pproaching, they 
both, as if ty mutual agreement, quitted their 
camps at the fame time, and retired mto winter- 

, quarters. 
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quarters, Wifchoitt attempting to take the advan- 
tage of each other's retreaf.- 

The bad Aicoefs 6f fjBd campaign, apd the 4 
miferable fituatiorffif the tooteftants in Ireland, 
at length indued^ William to attempt their 
relief in perfon, at the opening of the enfuing 
fpring j and accordingly landed at Cauickfer- 
gus, where he found hinjfelf at the head ol an - 
army of fix and thirty thoyfand effeftive men, 
which was more than a match for the forces of 
James, although they amounted to above ten 
thoufand more. 

William having received news that the French a. d. 
fleet was failed for the coaft of 'England, refolv- 
cd, by mcafuics of fpeed and vigour,* to pre- 
vent the impreflion which that ciicumftance 
might make upon the minds of bis foldieisv 
and therefore haftened to advance agninfi James, 
who lie heard had quitted Dublin, nd had Ra- 
tioned Ills army < t Ardee and Dundalk. 

All the meaiures taken by William were dic- 
tated by prudence and valour ; tbofe purfued by 
his opponents feemed diQatecl by obftinacg and 
infatuation. They ncglcfted to harafs him m 
his difficult march from the North j they neg- 
leftcd to oppofe him at the ftrong pafs at 
Newi> , as he advanced they fell back fim from 
Dundalk, and then from A idee, and at lad, 
upon the twenty -ninth of June they fixed their 
camp in a ftrong Ration, on the other fide of the 
.Boyne. It was upon the oppohte banks of this 
nver-tbat both armies came in fight of each other, 
inflamed with all the animohties aiding fiom re- 
ligion, hatred, and revenge. The liver Bojne 
at this place was not fo deep, but that ram 
might wade over on foot, however, the banks 
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.were, nigged, ignd rendered dangerous by old 
'gipufe&and ditc^^hfeich : Served to defend the 
Jhtent epemy j hack jpo: fooner arrived, 
than he, rode pt tho*river, in tight 

of boti|««^i<^vW<en^ .ptnmr obfervations 
upon the Jnan of nettle s' but! in, the mean time, 
being perceived by the enemy, a cannon was 
ptivately^broughi out; end planted againft him, 
where he was fitting* '-’(The (hot killed federal of 
|iis followers and faeliimfelf was wounded in 
the fhouldeiv The news ojFfhis being f}ain was 
inftantly propagated 4 through the Iriflr camp, 
and was even $wt:offi to Pans •, but William, as 
foon a$ his wound Was drefied, rode through the 
£amp, and quickly undeceived his army, 

■ Uppn retiring to his tent, after the danger of 
$he day, he continued in meditation till nine 
o’clock at night, j»heft,»,fpr form fake, he fum- 
Imoned a council of War, in which, without 
asking advice, he declared his refolution to force 
a paffage over the’ river the next morning. The 
duke of bcHomberg attempted at firft to expof- 
tulate with him upon the danger of the under- 
taking ; but finding his maftef inflexible, he re- 
tired to his tent with a difeontented afpeft, as if 
he bad a prefeiehee of his own misfortune. 

Early in the morning, at fix o’clock, king 
William gave orders to force a paflage over the 
river. This* the "army undertook in three dif- 
ferent places ; and after a furious cannonading, 
the battle began with unufual vigour. The Irifh 
troops, though reckoned equal to any in Europe 
abroad, have always fought indifferently at home. 
After an obftinate refiftance, tl^ey fled with pre- 
cipitation ; leaving the French and Swifs regi- 
ments, who came to. their affiftance, to make 
’ the 
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the heft reireftjr they could*' William led>btt hi$ 
horfe farffeffa* by hkta&ivity 

and vigilant Vrafc 

not in the J <tIv'pXVM^^,^ooC^4tia^g. tbn 
a£Uotn on the hlHbf ^Uh^o^forr<3 l B0iid£rd with 
fogne fquadtons or^hhrie ; ’arid^it intervals wa§ 
heard to exclaim, when he faw his* own > troop? 
repairing thofe of the enemy, “ Q^lhare my 
“ Eoglilh fubjefts.” v i'* W V * 
The Iriili left about fifteen Imaged moan’d 
the pjQteftants about ohe 'third of^that nurtiber: 4 
The Victory was fpfendid‘ , arfd"almoft J cfemfiv'e r s 
but the death of the duke^ ofj&cKomberg,’ who 
was ‘{hot as he was drolling the Water, f^emed to 
outweigh the whole loft fuftained *by the enemy. 
This old foldier of fortune had fought 1 under 
almoft' every power in Europe. Ins (kill In 
war was unparalleled* and his fidelity dquaf to his 
courage. The number of battles in which hfc 
had been perfonaily engaged, was faid to equal 
the number of his years, and he died at the age 
of eighty -two. He was killed by a difcharge 
from his own troops, who, not knowing thfet he 
had been accidentally hurried into the midft of 
the enemy, fired * upon the body of men by 
whom he was furrounded, and mortally wound- 
ed him. . , 

James, while his armies were yet fighting, 
emitted his ftation ; and leaving Orders to de- 
fend the pafs at Duleah, he made the beft of his 
way to Dublin, {k'fpamng of future fuccefs. 
O’Regan, an old lulls captain, was heard to fay 
upon this occafion, that if the Englith would 
exchange generals, the conquered army would 
fight the battle with them over again. 

This blow totally depreffed the hopes of 

James. 
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James. He fled to '■Dublin, advjfcd the magi’' 
ftrates to obtain the- belt terms they could from 
the vi&or ; and then’ fet out for Waterford, 
where he embarked for France, in a veffel fitted 
for his reception.'- Had he poffeffed either con- 
du£t or courage, he’ might ftill have headed his 
troops, and fought with advantage j but pru- 
dence fbrfook him with good fortune, and he 
returned to 'retrieve his affairs abroad, while he 
deferted them* in the only place they were de- 
fenfiblc. * 

His friends, however, were determined to 
focond thofe, interefts which he himfelf had aban- 
doned, Limerick, a ftron*£ city in the province 
of Munfter; ftill held out for the late king, and 
braved all the attempts of William’s army to 
reduce it. Sarsfleld, a popular pnd experienced 

S moral, put himfelf at the head of the aimy 
at had been routed at the Boyne, and w cut 
farther into the country to defend the banks of 
the river Shannon, where he refolvcd to await 
the enemy. James, who would not defend the 
country himfelf, determined that none but fuch 
as were agreeable to him fhould defend it. He 
therefore appointed St. Ruth, a French general, 
who had fignalifed himfelf againft the piotcftanls 
in France, to -command o\er Saisfield, which 
gave the irilh universal difeontent, as it 11. owed 
the king could neither rely on their fkill ror 
their fidelity. On the other hand, gencial 
O incite, who had been appomttd to command 
the btigiifii aimy in the abfence of M illiam, 
who was gone o\er to England, advanced with his 
forces to meet the enemy towards the Shannon, 
in cider to pafs that bioad and dangcious riser. 
The only place wheic it was foidable, was at 

Atlilone, 
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Athlone, a ftropg walled town, built on both 
tides of the river, arid defending that important 
pafs. The, -part ojf f tb©„ tp'jfvn on the hither fide 
of the river was,quipkly taken fword in hand by 
the Engiilh j bu£ t$e part the oppo^te bank 
being defended With gpfcat -vigdur, for a while 
was thought impregnable. At length it Was 
refolvcd, in a council of' watv that a body of 
forlorn hope Ihould ford the ftream in the face 
of the enemy, which defperate attempt was per- 
formed with great resolution •, the enemy were 
driven from their Works, and, the town Surren- 
dered at difcreti.on. St.‘>RutH roirched his ar- 
my to give relief, but too late ( for when he 
approached the walls, his own guns were turned 
againft him. fie no looner faw this than his 
fears increafed ip proportion to Jp® former confi- 
dence ; and dreading the impeiu&fityfof a vic- 
torious enemy in his very camp, he marched off 
inftantly, and took poft at Aughrim, ten miles 
off. There he determined to await the Englilh 
army, and decide the fate of Ireland at one 
blow. 

Ginkle, having put Athlone in a pofture of 
defence, paffcd tne Shannon, and marched up to 
the enemy, determined to give them battle, 
though his forces did not exceed eighteen thou- 
fund men, while that of the enemy was above 
twenty-five thoufand. The Irifli were polled in a ajd 1C9*. 
very advantageous fituation, being drawn out 
upon a rifing-ground, before which lay a bog that, 
to appearance, was paffable only in two places. 

Their right was fortified by entrenchments, and 
their left fecurcd by the caftlc of Auglnim. 
Ginckle having obferved their fituation, gave 
the peceflaiy oiders for the attack ; and, after a 

furious 
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furious cannonading, -tba Englith army at twelve 
o’clock began to" force the, two paffages of the 
bog, in orq^r to. ponds the grbuitd on the other 
fide. Thjfe* qietnj; fought '$i\h furprifing fury, 
and the Jhorfe Were feveral times repuJfed ; but 
at length fjae troops on the right, by the help of 
fome field pieces, carried their point. At fix 
o'clock in the evening the left wing of the 
English army was advanced Jo the right, of the 
Irilh, and at length obliged it to give ground. 
In the mean tjme a more general attack was 
made upon the centre ; the Eflgliih wading 
through the middle of the bog up to the waift 
in mud, a v nd tallying with fome difficulty on the 
firm ground oh th<* othet fide, renewed the com- 
bat with great ,fury. At length St, Ruth being 
killed by a canbon jball, hi§ fate fo difpirited 
his troops, that they gave way on all tides, and 
retreated to Limerick, where they refolved to 
make a final (land, after having loft above five 
thoufand of the flower of their army. Lime- 
rick, the laft retreat of die Irifli forces, made a 
brave defence } but foon feeing the enemy ad- 
vanced within ten paces of the bridge foot, and 
perceiving themfelves ftiriounded on all tides, 
they determined to capitulate; a negotiation 
was immediately begun, a.,d hofti lines ceded 
on both tides. The Roman catholics by th.s 
capitulation were reftoied to the enjoy mint of 
thofe liberties in the exercife of their religion, 
which they had poffeffed in the reign of king 
Charles the Second. All perfons were indulg- 
ed with free leave to remove with their families 
and effefts to any other country, except Eng- 
land and Scotland. In confequence of tins, 
about fourteen thoufand of thofe who had fought 

for , 
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for king James went over into France, having 
tranfports &jr4Vide$l 'by jkevetrtment foV- convey- 
ing them ft{daer/' T '^ncii they ari£ved*tft France 
they were r thai3K^>f<lr their loyalty by $rhg,J aqnOs , 
who tol 3 thdm^tha’f they mould ilill tight for, 
their old mailer j and that he” had obtained an or- 
der from the king'bf France for their being new 
cloathed, and put into quarters’ of refjrefliment. 

In this manner all the expe£latiotis Which 
might arife from the attachment of the Irilh 
were entirely at amend 5 that* kingdom fubmit- 
ted peaceably to the £ngli(h government, and 
James was to lopk for other mfiftance to prop 
his declining pYetenfions. H isjjshf&f* ho pes lay 
in a confpiracy among* his FngWfh adherents 
and in the fuccours which were promlfed him by 
the French * king. The 'fuccfefsjj^ of, the con- 
fpiracy was the firft to Hifappoint hi’s ejepefita- 
tions. This was originally hatched in Scotland 
by fir James Montgomery, a perfon who from 
being an adherent to William, now turned a- 
gainll him j but as the projefil was ill conceived, 
io it was lightly difeovered by the infligatoi. 

To this another fucceeded, whfch feemed to 
threaten more ferious confequences, as it was 
chit fly managed by the .Whig party, who were 
the mod formidable in the Hate. A number of 
thefe joined themfelvcs to the Tory parry, and 
both made advances to the adherents df the late 
king They aflembled together ; and the relult 
of their deliberations was. that the reftoration of 
James was to be entirely effected by foreign 
forces ; that he ihould fail for-Scotland, and be 
theie joined by five thoufand Swedes, who, bc- 
cauf- they were of the proteftantTeligion, it wds 
thomrht would remove a part of the odium 

which 
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which attended an 4 invafion by foreigners ; that 
afliftance fhould -at the fame time be fent from 
France, and that full liberty of confidence 
fhould be proclaimed throughout the kingdom. 
In order' to lofe no time it 'ft'as refolved to fend 
over two frufty perfons to France to confult 
with the baniflied monarch ; and lord Prefton 
and Mr. Afhton were the perfons appointed for 
this dangerous embaffy. Acordingly, A Alton 
hired a fmall veffel for this purpofe j and the 
two confpiratOrs went fccrctly on board, happy 
in the fuppofed fecrefy of their fchemes ; but 
there had been previous information given of 
their intentions ; and lord Carmarthen had them 
both feized, juft at the time they thought them- 
felves out of all danger. The confpirators re- 
fufed to inform j their trials were therefore hur- 
ried on about a fortnight after they were taken, 
in order, by the terrors of death, to force a dif- 
covery. They were both condemned ; Afliton 
was executed, without making any confeflion , 
lord Prefton had not the fame refolution. Upon 
an offer of pardon he difeovered a great number 
of aflociates, * among whom the duke of Or- 
mond, lord Dartmouth, and lord Clarendon, 
were foremoft. 

The reduftion of Ireland, and the wretched 
fucc efs of the late confpiracy, made the French 
at laft fenfible of their impolitic parfimony in 
Jofing a kingdom, whofc divifions would no 
longei be of ufe to- them. 1 hey were willing, 
the.cfoie, to concur with the fugitive king, and 
refolved to make a defeen 1- upon England in his 
favour. In puifuanceof this lcheme, the French 
king fupplied James with an ai my confilKng of 
a body of French troops, feme Englilh and 

Scots 
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Scots refugees, ‘and th& Irifh regiments which 
had been' transported from Limerick,‘into Prance, 
now become exe^lentfoldiers by Jong dlfcipline 
and fevere duty. * 'Phis army was affembied 
'bctwdbn Cherbourg and La Hogue, and was 
commanded by king James in perfbn. More 
than three hundred tranfjports were provided for 
landing it on the oppohte Englifh coaft; and 
Tourville, the Frencn admiral, at the head of 
fixty-three flops of the line, was appointed to 
favour the defeent- His orders were, at all 
events, to attack the enemy, in cafe they fliould 
oppofe him j fo that every thing promifed the 
banifhed. king a change of fortune. 

Thefe preparations on the fide of France wone 
loon known at the Englifh court, and eveiy pre- 
caution taken for a vigorous oppofition. All 
the fecret machinations of the haniflied kuig’s . 
adherents were difeovered to the Englifh mini- 
ftry by fpies ; and by thefe they found, with 
fome mortification, that the Tories were more 
faithful than oen the Whigs, who had placed 
king William on the throne. The duke t*f 
Marlboiough, lord Godolphin, and even the 
princefs Anne herfelf, were violently fufpeckd 
nl difafFc&ion ; the fleet, the army, and the 
ilmrch, were feen miftaking their defire of no- 
\( Ity for a return of duty to their banifhed fovv- 
rcign. However, picparations were made to re 
fill the growing ftorm with great tranquillity and 
lefolution. Admiral Ruffe! was ordered to put 
to fea with all poflfible expedition ; and he foon 
appeated with ninety-nine fhips of the Jiiif 1 Le- 
iides frigates and fire-fhips> ; an inunenfe fo e, 
and what Europe had feldom feen till that t.riK. 
At the liead of this formidable fquadton he K i 
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m for the coaft' N of v F^ajace, and at lad, sear La 
Hogue, difcovered tfyc enemy, under admiral 
Tourville* wbd'utespared to. give Jhindt battle. 
Accordingly between the 

two admiurals witn great fur^j the reft of the 
fleet on each fide foon followed the example. 
This m&borable engagement lafted for ten 
hours, and all James’S hopes depended on the 
event. Victory at laft declared on the, fide of 
numbers the French fled foy Conquet Road, 
having loft four fhips in ^the firft day’s »&ion. 
The purfuit Continued for two days following ; 
three French fhips of thp line were dCftroyed the 
next day, apd eighteen more burned by fir George 
Rooke, which bad takeh refuge in the bay of 
La Hogue, tn 4 his manner all the prepara- 
tions on the fide of France were fruftrated 5 and 
fo decifivp was the blow, that from that time 
France feemed tp relinquifh all claims to the 
ocean. 

James was now reduced to the lowcft ebb of 
defpondence j his defigns upon England weie 
quite frufti ated^ fo that nothing was left his 
friend*, but the hopes of affaffinating the mo- 
narch on the throne, r l hefe bafe attempts, as 
barbarous as they were ufelefs, were not entirely 
difagreeable -to the temper of James. It is faid 
he encodpjged and propofed them ; but they all 
proved urtfelrviceable to his '’aufe, and only- 
ended in tbe definition of the undei takers. From 
that time till he died, which was about feVen 
years, he continued to refide at St. Ger- 
mains, a penfioner on the bounties of Lewis, 
and aflifted by occafional liberalities from his 
daughter and friends in England. He died on 
the nxteenth day of September, in the year 1 700, 

alter 
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after having laboured under a tedious ficknefs; 
and many miracles, as the people thought, were 
wrought at his tomb. Indeed the Irtter part 
of his life was calculated to infj ire the fupeiili- 
tious with reverence for his piety. He fubjoiSl- 
ed himfelf to acts of uncommon penance and 
mortification. lie frequently vifiled the poor 
monks of La Trappc, who were edified by his 
humble and pious* deportment, [iis pride and 
arbitrary te nper fe'V.ied io have vanilhed with 
his grcalnets ; he became affable, kind, ami eafy, 
to all his dependents ; and in hi* lult illnefs, con- 
jured Ins fon to prct<.~ religion to every \v ,ndly 
advantage, a counfcl which that pi luce ffrk'tly 
obeyed. He died with gieat marks of deNodon, 
and was interred, at his own reauelt, in llic 
church of the Engfih Beneditimes at Baris, 
without anv funeral loiemnity. 

The defeat at La Hogue confirmed king 
William’s lately, and fecuied his title to the 
crown. The Jacobite* were ever techie, but 
the\ w«*rc now a difuuitcd faction ; new parties 
arol’e amoi.g thofe who had been friend* to the 
revolution ; and the want of a common enemy 
produced diffenlions among themfelves. Wil- 
liam now began to find as much oppo/ition and 
imeafineh fiom his parliament at home as from 
the enemy in the field. 1 1 is chief moti\e ior 
accepting the crown was to engage England 
more deepjy in tlie concerns of Em ope. It had 
ever hem the object of his willi, and the fcope 
of his ambition, to humble the French, wliom 
he con fide red as the molt formidable enemies 
of that liberty which lie idolifed ; and all Ids 
politics confuted in forming alliances againlt 
diem Manx of tlie iviglilh, on the other hand, 
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had neither the fame animofity againft the 
French, nor the fame terrors of their increafing 
power. Thefe, therefore, confidered the intereft: 
of the nation as facrificed to foreign connexions j 
and complained that the war on the continent 
fell moil heavily on them, though they had the 
leaft intereft in its fuccefs. To thefe motives 
of difeontent wefc added the king’s partiality to 
his own countrymen, in prejudice of his Eng- 
lifli fubjeXs, together with his proud referve and 
fullen lilence, fo unlike the behaviour of all 
other former kings. William little regarded 
thofe difeontents, which he knew muft be con- 
fequent on all government ; accuftometf to op- 
poiition, he heard their complaints with the 
moil phlegmatic indifference, and employed all 
his attention only on the balance of power, 
and the interefts of Europe. Thus, while he 
inccffantly watched over the fchemes of contend- 
ing kings and nations, he was unmindful of the 
cultivation of internal polity ; and as he formed 
alliances abroad, incrcafod the influence of par- 
ty at home. Patriotifm began to be ridiculed 
as an ideal virtue ; the practice of bribing a 
majority in parliament became univerfal ; the 
example of the great was caught up by the vul- 
gar ; principle, and even decency, was gra- 
dually banilhed ; talents lay uncultivated, and 
the ignorant and profligate were received into 
favour. 

Upon accepting of the crown, the king was 
refolved to preferve, as much as he was able,, 
that lhare of prerogalive which flill was left 
him. lie was as yet entirely unacquainted 
with the nature of a limited monarchy, which 
was not at that time thoroughly underilood in 

any 
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any part of Europe, except England alone. He, 
therefore, often controverted the views of his 
parliament^ and fuffered himfelf to be directed 
by weak and arbitrary counfels. One of the 
firft infiances of this was in the oppofition he 
gave to a bill for limiting the duration of par- 
liaments to the fpace of three years. This bill 
had pafied the two houfes, and was fent up to 
receive the royal alfent as ufual ; but the nation 
was furprifed to find that the king was refolved 
to exert his prerogative on this occafion, and to 
refufe his aflent to an ait which was then con- 
fidered as beneficial to the nation. Both houfes 
took the alarm ; the commons came to a refo- 
lution, that whoever advifed the king to this 
meafure was an enemy to his country ; and the 
people were taught to echo their refentment. 

The bill, thus rejected, lay dorma* t for another 
feafon j but being again brought in, the king 
found himfelf obliged, though reluctantly, to 
comply. 

The fame oppofition, and the fame event, at- 
tended a bill for regulating trials in cafes of 
high-treafon, by which the accufed was allowed 
a copy of his indictment, and a lift of the names 
of his jury, two days before his trial, together 
with counfel to plead in his defence. It was ftill 
farther enaCicd, that no perfon fliould be indict- 
ed but upon the oaths of two faithful wituefies j 
a law that gave the fubjeCt a perfeCt feeurity 
from the terrors of the throne. 

It was in the midft of thefe laws, beneficial t®' 
the fubjeft, that the Jacobites ftill ta:. ;cived 
hopes of reftoring their fallen monarch , and 
being uneafy themfelves, fuppofed the '.vhole 
kingdom fliared their difquietudes. While one 
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part proceeded againft William in the bolder 
manner, by attempting to excite an infurrettion, 
another, confiding of the mod defperatc confpi- 
rators, formed a fcheme of affailination. Sir 
George Barclay, a native of Scotland, who had 
ferved as an officer in James’s army, a man of 
undaunted courage, which was dill more in- 
flamed bv his bigotry to the religion of the 
church of Rome, undertook the bold talk of 
leizing or affallinating the king. This defign 
he imparted to Harrifon, Charnock, Porter, and 
fir William Perkins, by whom it was approved ; 
and, after various confultations, it was refolved 
to attack the king on his return from Richmond, 
where he commonly hunted on Saturdays ; and 
the feene of their ambufeade was a lane between 
Brentford and Turnham-Grcen. To fecure 
fuccefs, it was agreed that their number fhould 
be increafed to forty horfcitien, and each con- 
fpirater began to engage proper perfons to aiiift 
in this dangerous enterprile. When their num- 
ber was complete, they waited with impatience 
tor the hour of adion ; but fume of the under 
actors, feixed with tear or remorfe, refolved to 
pre\ent the execution by a timely dlfeovery. 
One Pendergaft, an iriih officer, gave informa- 
tion of the plot, but refufed to mention the 
perfons who were concerned as affociates in 
the undertaking. Ills infer. nation was at firft 
difregarded ; but it was foon confirmed by one 
La Rue, a Frenchman, and (till more by the 
flight of fir George Barclay, who began to per- 
ceive that the whole w. s difeovered. '['he 
night fubfequent to live intended day of a flail i- 
nation, a large number of the confpirators were 
appieheiukd, and the whole difeovery was com- 
municated to the privy council, Pendergaft 

beCailic^ 
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became ?n evidence for the crown, and the con- 
fpirators were brought to their trial. The firft 
who fuffered were Robert Charnock, one of the 
two fellows of Magdalen college, who in the 
reign of James had renounced the proteftant re- 
ligion, lieutenant King, and Thomas Keys. 
They were found guilty of high-treafon, and 
fuffered at Tyburn. Sir John Friend, and fir 
William Perkins, were next arraigned ; and al- 
though they made a very good, and, as it lliould 
feem, a very fufficient defence, yet lord chief- 
juflice Holt, who was but too well known to act 
rather as counfel againfl: the prifoners than as a 
folicitor in their favour, influenced the jury to 
find them guilty. They both fuffered at Ty- 
burn with great conftancy, denying the charge, 
and teftifying their abhorrence of the affaflina- 
tion. In the courfe of the month, Rookwood, 
Cranbourne, and Lowic, were tried by a fpecial 
commiffion as confpirators ; and, being found 
guilty, ihared the fate of the former. But the 
cafe of fir John Fenwick was confidered as one 
of the greateft ftretclies of power exhibited dur- 
ing this reign. This gentleman, whole name 
had been mentioned among the reft of the con- 
fpirators, was apprehended in his way to France. 
There was little evidence againfl him, except an 
intercepted letter which he wrote to his wife. 
It is true, he offered to difeover all he knew of 
a conspiracy againfl the king ; but when he 
came to enter into the detail, he fo managed his 
information, that it could affect no individual 
concerned. King William, therefore, fent over 
word from Holland, where he then was, that 
unlcfs the prifoner could make more material 
dilcoveries, he lliould be brought to his trial. 
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The only material evidences againft him, were 
one Porter, and Goodman : but of thefe lady 
Fenwick had the good fortune to fecrete one, 
fo that only Porter, a Angle witnefs, remained j 
and his unfupported evidence, by the late law, 
was infufficient to affe£t the life of the prifoner. 
However, the houfe of commons were refolved 
to ' infliCl that punifliment upon him which 
the laws were unable to execute. As he had, 
in his difcoveries, made very free with the names 
of many perfons in that houfe, admiral RuiTel 
infilled that he might have an opportunity of 
vindicating his own chara&er in particular. Sir 
John Fenwick was ordered to the bar of the 
houfe, and there exhorted by the fpeaker to 
make an ample difcovery. He refufed, and a 
bill of attainder was preferred againft him, 
which was palled by a large majority. He was 
furnilhed with a copy of the indictment, allow- 
ed counfel at the bar of the houfe, and the coun- 
fel of the crown was called upon to open the 
evidence. After much difputation, where paf- 
fion and revenge were rather attended to than 
reafon, the bill was committed, and fent up to 
the houfe of lords, where fir John Fenwick was 
found guilty, by a majority only of feven voices. 
The prifoner folicited the mediation of the lords 
in his behalf, while his friends implored the 
royal mercy. The lords gave him to under- 
ftand, that the fuccefs of his fuit would depend 
on the fulnefs of his difcoveries. He would 
have previoufly ftipulated for pardon, and they 
infilled on his trufting to their favour. He he- 
fitated fome time between the fears of infamy 
and terrors of death. At laft he chofe death a$ 
the leaft terrible, and he fuffered beheading oh 
7 Tower- 
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Tower-hill witV| great compofure. His death 
proved the insufficiency of any laws to protect 
the fubjeft, when a majority of the powerful 
fliall think proper to, difpenfe with them ! 

This ftretch of power in the parliament was 
in fome^meafure compensated by their diligence 
in reftraining the univerfal corruption that Teem- 
ed at that time to prevail over the kingdom. 

They we^e affidiioufly employed in bringing 
thofe to juftice who had grown wealthy by pub- 
lic plunder, and increafing the number of thofe 
laws which reftrained the arts of peculation. 

The number of thefe, while they feemed calcu- 
lated for the benefit of the nation, were in reali- 
ty Symptoms of the general depravity ; for the 
more numerous the laws, the more corrupt the 
date. 

The king, however, on his part, became at 
length fatigued with oppofing the laws which 
parliament every day were laying round his au- 
thority, and gave up the conteft. He admitted 
every reftraint upon the prerogative in England, 
upon condition of being properly Supplied with 
the means of humbling the power of France, 

War, and the balance of power in Europe, were 
all he knew, or indeed defired to underhand. 
Provided the parliament furnilhed him with 
Supplies for thefe purpofes, he permitted them 
to rule the internal policy at their pleafure. 

For the profecution of the war with France, the 
fums of money granted him were incredible. 

The nation, not contented with furn idling him . 
liich fums of money as they were capable of rais- 
ing by the taxes of the year, mortgaged thofe 
taxes, and involved themfelves in debts' which 
they have never fince been able to difeharge. 
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For all that profulion of wealth granted to main- 
tain the imaginary balance of Europe, Eng- 
land received in return the empty reward of 
military glory in Flanders, and the confciouf- 
nefs of having given their allies, particularly 
the Dutch, frequent opportunities of being un- 
grateful. 

a.d.j« 97. The war with France continued during the 
greateft part of this king’s reign ; but at length 
the treaty of Ryfwick put an end to thole con- 
tentions, in which England had engaged with- 
out policy, and came off without advantage. 
In the general pacification her intcrefts feemed 
entirely deferred ; and for all the treafurcs flie 
had fent to the continent, and all the blood 
which file had Hied there, the only equivalent 
fhe received was an acknowledgement of king 
William’s title from the king of France. 

The king, now freed from a foreign war, 
laid himfelf put to ftrengthen his authority at 
home; but he fliowed that he was but ill ac- 
quainted with the difpofition of the people he 
was to govern. As he could not bear the 
thoughts of being a king without military com- 
mand, he conceived hopes of keeping up the 
forces that were granted him in time of danger, 
during the continuance of a profound peace. 
But what was his mortification to find the com- 
mons pafs a vote, that all the forces in Knglifh 
pay, exceeding feven thoufand men, Ihould be 
forthwith difbanded, and that thofe retained 
* fhould be natural-born fubjects of England. A 
monarch bred up in camps as he was, and who 
knew fcarce any other plealurc but that of re- 
viewing troops and diftating to generals, could 
not think of laying down at once all his power 

and 
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and all his amufements. He profefled himfelf, 
therefore, highly difplestfed with the vote of 
the commons ; and his indignation was kindled 
to fuch a pitch, that he actually conceived a de- 
fign of abandoning the governrrfent. His mi- 
nifters, however, diverted him from this refolu- 
tion, and perfuaded him to confent to pailing 
the bill. 

Thefe altercations between the king and par- 
liament continued during the remainder of this 
reign. William confidered the commons as a 
body of men defirous of power for themfelvcs, 
and conlcquently bent upon obllru&ing all his 
projects to fecure the liberties of Europe. I Ie 
feemed but little attached to any particular 
party in the houfe, all of whom, he found, at 
times deferted or oppofed him. He therefore 
veered to Whigs and Tories indiferiminately, as 
intereft or the immediate exigence demanded. 
He was taught to conftder England as a place of 
labour, anxiety, and altercation. If he had any 
time for amufement or relaxation, he retired to 
Loo in Holland, where, among a few friends, 
he gave a loofc to tliofe coarfe fefiivities, which 
alone he was capable of relithing. It was there 
he planned the different fuccellion of the princes 
of Europe, and laboured to undermine the 
fchemes and the power of Lewis, his rival in 
politics and in fame. 

However feeble his defire of other armife- 
ments might have been, he could fcarce live 
without being at variance with Franc*. Peace 
had fcarce been made with that nation, when 
he began to think of new lefourccs for carrying 
on a new war, and for entitling his Engliih fub- 
jetts in the confederacy agaiaft that nation. 

Several 
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Several arts were tiled for inducing the people 
to fecond his aims; abd'the whole nation at laft 
feemcd to join in defiring a war with that king- 
dom. He had been in Holland^ concerting with 
his allies operations for a new campaign. He 
had engaged in a negotiation with the prince 
of Hefle, who allured him, that if he would be- 
ftege and take Cadiz, the admiral of Caftile, and 
divers other grandees of Spain, would declare 
for the houfe of Auftria. The ele&or of Ha- 
nover had refolved to concur in the fame mea- 
ftires ; the king of the Romans, and prince 
Lewis of Baden, undertook to inveft Landau, 
white the emperor promifed to fend a powerful 
reinforcement into Italy ; but death put a period 
to bis projefcts and his ambition. . 

William was naturally of a very feeble con- 
fiitution ; and it was by this time almoft ex- 
hauftcd, by a feries of continual difquietude and 
action. He had endeavoured to repair his con- 
ftitution, or at leaft conceal its decays, by exer- 
cife and riding. On the twenty-firft day of 
February, in riding to Hampton-court from 
Kenlington, his horfe fell under him, and he 
was thrown with fuch violence, that" his collar- 
bone was fractured. His attendants conveyed 
him to the palace of Hampton-court, where the 
frafh.re was reduced, and in the evening he re- 
turned to Kcnfington in his coach. The jolt- 
ing of the carriage difunited the fracture once 
more ; and the bones were again replaced un- 
der Bidioo his phyfician. This in a robuft 
conftitution would have been a trifling misfor- 
tune ; but in him it was fatal. For fome time 
he appeared in a fair way of recovery ; but fall- 
ing alleep on his couch, he was feized with a 
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(hivering, which terminated in a fever and di- 
arrhoea, which foon became dangerous and 
defperate. Perceiving his end approaching, 
the objeCts of hfe former care lay ftill next his 
heart ; and the fate of Europe feemed to re- 
move the fenfations he might be fuppofed to 
feel for his own. The earl of Albemarle ar- 
riving from Holland, he conferred with him in 
private on the pofture of affairs abroad. Two 
days after, having received the facrament from 
archbifhop Tenifon, he expired, in the fifty-fe- 
cond year of his age, after having reigned thir- 
teen years. He was in his perfon of a middle 
ftahire, a thin body, and a delicate conftitution. 
He had an aquiline nofe, fparkling eyes, a large 
forehead, and a grave folemn afpeCt. He left 
behind him the chara£ter of a great politician, 
though he had never been popular; and a for- 
midable general, though he was reldom victori- 
ous.- His deportment was grave, phlegmatic, 
and fullen ; nor did he ever (how any fire but in 
the day of battle.' He defpifed flattery, yet 
loved dominion. Greater as the ftadtholder of 
Holland than as king of England ; to the one 
he was a father, to the other a fufpicious friend. 
His character and fuccefs ferve to fhow that 
moderate abilities will achieve the greateft pur- 
pofes, if the objeCts aimed at be purfued with 
perfeverance, and planned without unneceffary 
or oftentatious refinement. 
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Anne. 

THE nearer we approach to our own times, 
the more important every occurrence becomes ; 
and thofc battles or treaties which in remoter 
times are defcrvcdly forgotten, as we come 
down are ncceflary to be known, our own pri- 
vate interefts being generally blended with every 
event ; and the accounts of public welfare make 
often a tranfeript of private happinefs. The lots 
of king William was thought at firft irreparable ; 
but the kingdom foon found that the happinefs 
of any reign is to be eftimated as much from the 
* general 
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general manners of the times as the private vir- 
tues of the monarch. Queen. Anne, his fuc- 
cefTor, with talents,. r and -few- 
exalted virtde&;;yet;;£«verned, -with glory, and 
left her peoi^ej^apipy. ‘ ' 

Anne, married tp prince' George of Denmark, 
afeended the throne in the thirty-eighth year of 
her age, to the general fatisfa&ion of all parties. 
She was the fecond daughter of king James by 
liis firft wife the daughter of chancellor Hyde, 
afterwards ;earl, of Clarendon. As fhe had beejt 
taught ifithe preceding part of life to fuffar many 
mortifications from the reigning king, Ike had 
thus learned to conceal her refentraents ; and the 
natural tranquillity of her temper ftill more con- 
tributed to' make her overlook and pardon every 
oppofition. . She either vvas infenfible of any 
difrefpeft fhownherj'ofhad wifdomto diflemble 
infenlibility. 

The late king, whofe whole life had been fpent 
in one continued oppofition to the king of France, 
and all whofe politics confided in forming alli- 
ances again it him, had left England at the eve 
of a war with that monarch. Tne prefen t queen, 
who generally took the advice of her miniltry in 
every important transaction, was upon this oe- 
cafion urged bv oppoling counfeis; a part of 
her miniltry were for war, while another part cy 
lineerely declared for peace. 

At the head of thofe who opnofed a war w i t i t 
France, was the earl of Rocheiier, lord-lieute- 
nant of Ireland, firit couiin to the queen, and 
the chief of the J ory faction, 'i his minifier 
propofed in council that the Englilh ihould 
avoid a declaration of war with France, arm 
mod act as auxiliaries or.lv. fie un-ed the it?:- 
poUibility of hn^uUKl’s ivapi.vj ;i:iy ad/ant;*/;*- 
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by the moft diftinguifhed fuccefs upon the con- 
tinent', and expofed the folly of loading the na- 
tion with debts tp’increafe the riches of its com- 
mercial rivals. 

In the van of thofe who declared for profecut- 
ing the late king's intentions of going to war 
with France, was the earl, fince better known by 
the title of the duke, of Marlborough. This 
nobleman had begun life as a court-page, and 
was raifed by king James to a peerage. Having 
deferted his old matter, he attached himfelf in 
appearance to king William, but had ftill a fe- 
cret partiality in favour of the Tories, from 
whom he had received his firft employments. 
Ever willing to thwart and undermine the mea- 
fures of William, he became a favourite of 
Anne for that very reafon ; fhe loved a man who 
ftill profeffed reverence and veneration for her 
father, and paid the utmoft attention to herfelf. 
But Marlborough had ftill another hold upon 
the queen’s affections and efteem. He was mar- 
ried to a lady who was the queen's peculiar con- 
fidante, and who governed her, in every a&ion 
of life, with unbounded authority. By this 
canal Marlborough aCtually directed the queen 
in all her refolutions ; and while his rivals ftrove 
to advance their reputation in the council, he 
was more effectually fecuring it in the clofet. 

It was not, therefore, without private reafons 
that Marlborough inclined for war. It firft 
gave him an opportunity of taking a different 
fide of the queftion from the earl of Rocbefter, 
whofe influence he defired to leflen $ but he had, 
in the next place, hopes of being appointed ge- 
neral of the forces that fhould be feiit over to 
the continent ; a command that would gratify 
his ambition in all its varieties. He therefore 
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<rt>ferved In council, that the honour of the na- 
tion was concerned to fulfil the late king's. en- 
gagements. He • affirmed • that France could 
never be reduced within due bounds, unlcfs Eng- 
land Would enter "as a principal in the' quarrel. 
His opinion preponderated ; the queen refolved 
to declare war, and communicated her intention 
to t;he houfe of commons, by whom it was ap- 
proved, and war was proclaimed accordingly. 

Lewis XIV. once arrived at the fummit of 
glory, but long fince grown familiar with difap- 
pointment and difgrace, ftill kept fpurringon 
an exhaufted kingdom to fecond the views of 
his ambition. He now, upon the death of 
William, expefted to enter upon a field open 
for conqueft and fame. The vigilance of his 
late rival had blafted all his laurels and circum- 
feribed his power; for even though defeated. 
William ftill was formidable. At the news of 
his death, the French monarch could not fup- 
prefs his rapture ; and his court at V crfailles 
feemed to have forgotten their ufual decency in 
the effufions of their fatisfa£tion. The people at 
Paris openly rejoiced at the event ; and the whol* 
kingdom teftified their rapture by every public 
demonftration of joy. But their pleafure was 
foon to have an end. A much more formidable 
enemy was now rifing up to oppofe them ; a 
more refined politician, a more fkilful general, 
backed by the confidence of an indulgent mif- 
trefs, and the efforts of a willing nation. 

The king of France was, in the queen’s decla- 
ration of war, taxed with having taken poirelfion 
of a great part of the Spanifh dominions; with dc- 
iigning to invade the liberties of Europe ; to ob- 
ftruct the freedom of navigation and commerce ; 

and 
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and with having offered an unpardonable infult 
to the queen and her throne, by acknowledging 
the title of the Pretender. He was accufed or 'at- 
tempting to unite the crown qf Spain to his own 
dominions by placing his grandfon upon the 
throne of’ that kingdom, and thus endeavouring 
to deftroy the equality' of power that fubfifted 
among the dates of Europe. 

This declaration of war on the part of the 
Englifh was feconded' by fimilar declarations 
by the Dutch and Germans, all’ on the fame 
day. The French monarch could not fupprefs 
his anger at fuch a combination ; but his chief 
refentrnent fell upon the Dutch. He declared, 
with great emotion, that as for thofe gentlemen 
‘pedlars, the Dutch, they fhould one day repent 
their infolence and prefumption in declaring 
war a gain it one whofe power they had formerly 
felt and dreaded. However, the affairs of the 
allies were no way influenced by his threats. 
Marlborough had his views gratified, in being 
appointed general of the Engiilh forees ; and he 
was dill farther flattered by the Dutch, who, 
though the earl of Athlonc had a right to lharc the 
command, appointed Marlborough generaliilimo 
of the allied army. And it mull; he eon fc fled, 
that few men flionc more, either in debate *br 
action, than he ferene in the mldtl of danger, 
and indefatigable in the cabinet : to that he be- 
came the mod formidable enemy to France that 
England bad produced iinee the conquering 
times of Crefly and Agiacourt. 

A great part of the hiftory of this reign con- 
fids in battles fought upon the continent, which, 
though of very little advantage to the interclis 
of the nation, were very great additions to its 
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honour. ’Thefe triumphs, it is true, are pafied 
away, and nothing remains of them •, but they 
are too recent to be omitted in filence, and the 
fame of them, thqugh it be empty, {till conti- 
nues to be loud. % 

The duke of Marlborough had learned the 
firft rudiments of the art of war, under the fa- 
mous marfhal Turenne, having been a volunteer 
in his army. He was, at firft, rather more re- 
markable for the beauty of his perfon, than the 
greatnefs of his talents, and h^ went in the 
French camp, by the name of the Handfome 
Englifhman ; but T urenne, who faw deeper into 
mankind, perceived the fuperiority of his ta- 
lents, and prognofticated his future greatnefs 
The firft attempt that Marlborough made to de- 
viate from the general pra&ices of the army, 
which were founded in error, Wj$s to advance the 
fubaltern officers, whofe merit had hitherto been 
negle&ed. Regardlefs of feniority, wherever he 
found abilities, he was furc to promote them ; 
and thus he had all the upper ranks of comman- 
ders rather remarkable for their (kill and ta- 
lents, than for their age and experience. 

In his firft campaign, the beginning of July, 
he repaired to the camp at Nimegucn, where 
he found himfelf at the head of an army of fixty 
thoufand men, well provided with all necef- 
faries, and long difeiplined by the beft officers 
of the age. He was oppofed on the fide of 
France, by the duke of Burgundy, grandfon 
to the king, a youth more qualified to grace a 
court than to conduct an army ; but the real 
afting general was the marflial Boufflers, who 
commanded under him, an officer of courage 
and aftivity. But wherever Marlborough ad- 
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vanced, the pwr^wero obliged* to retire before 
him, leaving alfrSpanifo GuaUforiand at his difr 
cretion. Tif- foike> of Burgundy, Ending biro* 
feif obliged ^r&foat before tnfe allied army, 
rather thao ^Kj^foTjimlclf longer to fuch* a mor- 
tl^in&iodfg^v returned to VerfeiHes, leaving 
E«jW^ to corpmand alone. Bouffiers* con* 
foendi® at the rapidity of the enemy's progreft, 
retired towards Brabant, where Marlborough had 
no defign to pur foe 4 ^contented with ending the 
campaign by the faking the city of liege, in 
wbieh was found an immenfe fura of money, 
and a great number- of prtfoners. By the fuc- 
cefs of this campaign, Marlborough raifed his 
military chara&er, and confirmed himfelf in 
the confidence of the allies, naturally inclined to 
diftruft a foreign commander. 

Marlborough, upon bis return to London, 
was received with the moft flattering teftimonies 
of public approbation. He was thanked for his 
fervices by the houfe of commons, and was 
created a duke by the queen. His good fortune 
feemed to confole the nation for fome unfuccefs- 
ful expeditions at fea. Sir John Munden had 
permitted a French fquadron of fourteen ihips 
to efcape him, by taking foelter in the harbour 
of Cotunna, for which ne was difmified the fer- 
vice by prince George. An attempt was alfo 
made upon Cadiz by fea and land, fir George 
Rooke commanding the navy, and the duke of Or- 
mond the land-forces ; but this alfo mifearried. 
But the Ervglifo arms were crowned with fuccefs 
at Yigo, where the duke of Ormond landed with 
fiupnd twenty hundred men, at the difiance of 
fiffmiles from the city ; while the fleet forcing 
their way- into foe harbour, the Fiench fleet that 
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hadtakeil refuge there were bunted by the ene- 
my, to prevedj »)Bng into the Hands of the Eng- 
lifh. Eight wipe were thus burned end ran a- 
fhore } but ten fhips of war were taken together 
with eleven . gallons, and labovet a-' million of*' 
mbney in filver, which was of mdWT benefit to ! 
the captors than the public. The advantage 
which was acquired by this expedition was coun- 
terbalanced by the bate conduft of fome officers 
in the Weft Indies. Admiral Ben bow, a bold 
rough feaman, had been rfat&ned’ in.that part of 
the world with ten flupv to diftrefsthe enemy’s 
trade. Being informed that Du Cafie, die French 
admiral, was in thofe feas with a force equal to 
his own, he refolved to attack him ; fbon af- 
ter difcovered the enemy’s fquadron near St* Mar- 
tha, fteering along the fttort; |fe qufckly gave 
orders to his captains, formed the lind of battle, 
and the engagement began. He found, how- 
ever, that the reft of his fleet had taken fome dif- 
guftat his conduft j and that they permitted him, 
almoft alone, to fuftain the whole fire of the ene- 
my. Neverthelefs the engagement continued till 
night, and he determined to renew it the next 
morning, but had the mortification to perceive 
that all the reft of his ffiips had fallen back, ex- 
cept one, who joined with him in urging the 
purfuit of the enemy. For four days did this 
intrepid feaman, affifted only by one fhip, pur- 
fue and engage the enemy, while his cowardly 
officers, at a diftance behind, remained fpedla- 
tors of his a&ivity. His laft day’s battle was 
more furious than all the former $ alone, and un- 
fuftaincd by the reft, he engaged the whole French 
fquadron, when his leg was lhattered by a can- 
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. t»on-baII. He then 4 ordered that they fhould 
place him in aVcradle upon the quarter-deck ; 
and there he ctifttbtued to give orders as before, 
till at laft h*sVJ$ifp., became quite .difabled, and 
.was unfit tp^fdOntihue the chafe any 'longer. 
•When one yjf .'his lieutenants exprefled his tor- 
row .for^thc.dofs. of the admiral’s leg, “ I am 
forry for it too*,'* cried Benbow, “but I had 
“ rather have loft both, my legs than fee the dif- 
“ honour of this day* * But do you hear, -if ano- 
“ ther that fltouldjjfake me oflF, behave like 
“ brave, men,- and fight it out.” He loon after 
died of his wfcmnds; and his cowardly afibciates, 
Kirby and Wade, were tried by a court-martial, 
and fentenced to be fhot. Hudfon died before 
his trial. Conftable, Vincent, and Fog, came 
off with fiighter, puniihment. > Kirby and Wade 
were fent.home in the.Briftol man of war j and 
on their arrival at Plymouth fhot on board the 
fhip, by virtue of a warrant for their immedi- 
ate execution, which had lain there for fomc 
time. 1 

The next parliament, which was convened by 
the queen, was highly pleafed with the glare of 
fuccefs which attended the Englifh arms on the 
continent. The houfe of commons was moftly 
made up of the Tory party, and confequently 
much more liberal in 'their fupplies than a Whig 
parliament would have been They voted forty 
thoufand feamen, and the like number of land- 
forces, to a£t in cotljun£lipn with thofe of the 
allies. It washover confidered how little necef- 
fary thefe great efforts were either to the happi- 
nefs. Or prote&ion of the people ; they were ex- 
erted again# the French, and that was an an- 
fw'er to.every demand. A fhort time after, the 
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S ueen gave the houfe of cotq&Qns to under- 
and, that the allies prefled herto-augment her 
forces. The commons ' were as ready to grant 
as (he to demand and it refolved that ten 
thouland men rfedre.fhpuld be-added to thearmy 
on the continent, hut upon condition that "the 
Dutch fhould -breaks off all comtnerce with 
France and Spain. The Dutch complied with- 
out hefitation J • fenfible that 'while England 
fought their battles, they might a little relax 
their induftry. 5* n 

The duke of Marlborough eroded the fea in a . d . 170*. 
the beginning of April, and afleipbhng the al- 
lied army, refolved to Ihow that nis former fuc- 
ceffes only fpurred him on to new triumphs. 

He opened the campaign With the fiege of 
Bonne, the rcfidence of the $£&($,.' of Cologne. 

This held out but a fttort time ag&jnft the luc- 
celiive attacks of the prince of Hefle-Caflel, the 
celebrated Coehom, and general Fagel. He 
next retook Huy j the garriton of which, after a 
vigorous defence, furrendered prifoners of whr. 

The fiege of Limburg being then undertaken, 
the place fui rendered in two days ; and, by the 
conqueft of this place the allies fecured the 
country of Liege, and the ele£torate of Cologne, 
from the defigns of the enemy. Such was the 
campaign in the Netherlands, which, in all pro- 
bability, would have produced events of greater 
' importance, had not the duke of Marlborough 
' been reftrained by the Dutch, who began to be 
influenced by the Lovellein fa&ion, ever averfe 
to a war with Fi ance. 

The duke was refolved in his next campaign 
to act more offenfively ; ,and, furnilhed with 
proper powers from the queen, he informed the 
* Nj Dutch 
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Dutch that it was his intention to march to the 
relief of the empire that had been for fome . 
time oppreffed’ by the French forces. The 
iftates-generai, ^either willing to fecond his ef- 
forts, or fearmrhj^Wftaken the alliance by tflftruft, 
gave him march as he thought pro- 

per, imfck afibrahces of their affiftance in all his 
endeavors. Ttee French king now appointed 
marshal Villeroy to head the army erf opposition ; 
for Boufflers was no linger thought an equal to 
the enterptifinfc.duke? * ' > 

Villeroy was fon td die king of France’s go- 
vernor, and bed been educated with that mo- 
narch. He had been always the favourite of 
Lewis, and had long been a Charter in his amufe- 
ments, his campaigns, 'and hk glory. He was 
brave, generous, and polite, but unequal to the 
great talk frf commanding an army $ and Hill 
more fo,* when oppofed to fo great a rival. 
Marlborough, therefore, who. was peculiarly fa- 
mous for undying the difpofition and abilities 
of the general he was tooppofe, having no very 
great fears from his prefont antagonift, inftead 
of going forward to meet him, flew to the fuc- 
cour of the emperor, as had been already agreed 
at the commencement of the campaign. .The 
Englifh general, who was refolved to firike a vigo- 
rous blow fo# hk relief, took With him about thir- 
teen thoufand Englifh troops, traverfed extenfive 
countries- by. hafty marches, arrived at the banks 
of the Danube, defeated a body of French and 
Btwarians, flattened at Donavert to oppofo 
him, then paffed the. Danube with his trium- 
phant army, and, laid the dukedom of Bavaria, 
that had w<\ with the enemy, under contribu- 
tion. ViifterOy,''who at firft attempted to follow 
9 his 
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his motions, deemed all at once to4iave loll fight 
of his enemy* Dor was he apprised of his route, 
till inforttfed of his fuceefifes. MaYlhaJ Tallard 
prepared by another route to ofcftruft the dafte 
of Marlborough's retreat with ah array '©^thirty? 
thoufand men. t He was fooa ’after joined ty the, 
duke of Bavaria's forces^To that the French -array' 
in that part of the contfnetd^a&Sunted to fixty 
thoufand veterans, and* lohimahded by the two 
beft reputed generals th^nlfci France. 

Tallard had eftablilhedr'his reputation by 
many former viftorieSj he active and pene- 
trating, and had riien by his merits alone to the 
firft ftation in the artny. But his ardour often 
rofe to impetuofity ; and Wyras fo (hort-fighted 
as to be incapable of feeing? objefts at a very 
fmall diftance. The dpl^Qf- Bavaria was 
equally experienced in the had ftill 

ftronger motives for his a&ivity. His country 
was ravaged and pillaged before his eves, and 
nothing remained of his pofifeffions but the army 
which he commanded. It was in vain that he 
fent entreaties to the enemy to ftop the fury of 
their incurfions, and to fpare his people; the 
only anfwer he received was, that it lay in his 
own power to make his enemies friends, by alliance 
or fubmiffion. To oppofe thefe powerful gene- 
rals, Marlborough was now joined by a body of 
thirty thoufand men, trader the conduftof prince 
Eugene, whofe troops Were well difcijpjihed, but 
Bill more formidable by the, conduct and name 
of their general. Prince EligU&e had been bred - 
up from his infancy in _ capljjs he was alftiolt 
equal to Marlborough in ioftigue„and his fu- 
perior in the art of war. Their talents Were of 
a limilar kind ; and inftead qf aaptrfddn" rival- 

N 4 lhip 
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fhip or jealoufy between fuch eminent perfons, 
they concurred in' thb fame defignfc ; for the 
fatpe good fenfe determined them always to the 
fame objefif. 

This allied' fcrmy, at the head of vthich Eu- 
gene and Marlborough commanded, amounted 
to nbout v fifiytlwo fhoufand men, troops that 
hacMfeng been -^ccuftomed to conquer, and that 
had feen the French, the*Turks, , 'knd the Ruffians, 
fly before them. The French, as was already ob- 
ferved, “amounted W fixty thoufand, who had 
lhared in the tonqdetttTor their great monarch, 
and had been fatniUaf with viftory. Both ar- 
mies, after many marchings and countermarch- 
ings, approached- e^ach other. The French were 
potted on a bilinear the town of Hochftet ; 
their right coveri'd “by the Danube, and the vil- 
lage or Blenheim y theif left by the village of 
Lutzengtn ; and* their front by a rivulet, the 
banks of which were fteep, and the bottom 
pjarffiy., Jt^ was in fhls advantageous pofition, 
that the allied army tefolved to attack them. 
As this engagement, which has fince been 
known by the name of the battle of Blenheim, 
both from the talents of the generals, the im- 
provements in the ait of war, and the number 
and difcipiine ’of the troops, is reckoned the 
moft remarkable of this centufy, it demands a 
more particular detail thary 1 have allotted to 
fuch Aviations. 

*T1fe right wing* of the* French, which was co- 
-yffed by the LteOufce and the village ot Blen- 
heim, was comtdaud^dby marlhal Taiiard. T heir 
left, defended by %T«Sther village, was command- 
ed by duke jflf Bavdiia, and undei him ge- 
rer^Mptarlib, an experienced Frenchman. In 
the 'front of theii army ran a rivulet, which 

feemed 
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feemed to -defend them from an attach ; and In 
this pofition they were willing to await the ene- 
my, rather than offer battle. On the other 
hand, Marlborough and Eugene were ftlmulated* 
to engage them at any rate, by an intercepted* 
letter from Villeray, who yvas left behind, intimat- 
ing that he was preparing to cutoff alrcommgpu* , 
cation between the Rhine and th& ( aHledv army. 
The difpofitions being m^de for the attack, and 
the orders communicated toJlshe general officers, 
the allied forces advanced into the plain* and 
were ranged in order of battle. The cannonad- 
ing began about nine in the morning, and con- 
tinued to about half after twelve. Then the 
troops advanced to the attach ; the right under 
the diredtion of prince Eugene, the left headed 
by Marlborough, and oppofed to Marflial Tal- 
lard. \ $ 

Marlborough, at the head , of his Englilh 
troops, having paffed the rivulet, attacked the 
cavalry of Tallard with great bravery. This ge- 
neral was at that time reviewing the difpofition 
of his troops to the left j and his cavalry fought 
for fome time without the prefence of their com- 
mander. Prince Eugene on the left had not yet 
attacked the forces of the elector j aad.it was 
near an hour before he could bring ^upjiis tfoops 
to the engagement. i 

Tallard was no fooner informed that his 
right was attacked by the duke, but He flew to 
its head, where he found a furious encoUffter 
already begun ; his cavalry being thrice driven 
back, and rallying as oftejg. He had polled 
a large body of forces in m^-village of Blen- 
heim j and he made an attempt to bring them 
to the charge. They were attacked by a de- 
tachment 
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tachment of Marlborough’s forces fo vigoroufly, 
that inllead of aflifling the main body, they 
could hardly maintain their ground. All the 
Fiench cavalry being attacked m flank, was to* 
tally defeated.' The Englilh army, thus half 
vi&oridus, penetrated between the two bodies 
• of 4&e French Commanded by the marlhal and 
elector, while at the fame time the forces in the 
village of Blenheim were feparated by another 
detachment. In this diftreucd fituation, Tal- 
laid flew to rally fome fquadrons j but from 
his fhort-lightednefs tniftaking a detachment of 
the enemy tor his own, he was taken priibner by 
the Hclhan troops, who were in Englilh pay. 
In the mean time prince Eugene on bis part, 
after having been thrice repulfed, at laft put the 
enemy into confufion. Tne rout then became 
general, and. the flight precipitate. The con- 
ifernatioh was fuch, that the French foldiers 
threw themfelves into the Danube, without 
knowing where they fled. The officers loft all 
their authority, and there was no general left to 
fecure a retreat. 

The allies now being mailer of the field of 
battle, furrounded the village of Blenheim, 
where a body of thirteen thoufand men had been 
polled in the beginning of the a£tion, and Hill ' 
kept tbeir ground, ihefe troops feeing them* 
felves cut off from all communication with the 
reft of the army, threw down their arms, and 
furrendered themfelves prifoners of war. Thus 
ended the battle of Blenheim, one of the moft 
Copiplcte victories . that ever was obtained. 
Twelve thoufand French and Bavarians were 
Opn in the field, or drowned in the Danube, 
Sjtvd thirteen thoufand were made prifoners of 

war. 
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war. Of the allies about five thoufand men were 
killed, and eigbt thoufand wounded or taken. 
The lofs of the battle was imputed to two capi- 
tal errors committed by marfhal TaUard j name- 
ly, his weakening the centre by placing fo 
large a body of troops in the village of Blen- 
heim, and his fullering the Englifli to crofs the 
rivulet, and form on the other fide. < 

The next day, when the duke of Marlborough 
vifited his prifoner, the marihal, intending a 
compliment, allured him that he had overcome 
the belt troops in the world. “ I hope. Sir,” re- 
plied the duke, “ you will except thofe troops 
“ by whom they were conquered i” A country 
of a hundred leagues extent fell by this defeat 
into the hands of the viftors. Not contented 
with thefe conquelts, the duke, foon after the 
finilhing of the campaign, repaired to Berlin, 
where he procured a reinforcement of eight 
thoufand Pruflians to ferve under prince Eugene 
in Italy. Thence he proceeded to negotiate 
for fuccours at the court of Hanover, and foon 
after returned to England, where he found the t 
people in a phrenfy of joy. Me was received as 
the dcliveier of the ftate, as one who 'had re-, 
trieved the glory of the nation. The parlia- 
ment and the people were ready to lecond him 
in all his defig'ns. The manor of Woodilock 
was conferred upon him for his fcrvices by both 
houfes ; an eulogiym was pronounced upon his , 
important fervices by the lord keeper as he en- , 
tered the houfe of lords. The queen was not 
only pleafed with thefe marks of refpeft Ihown 
him, but alfo ordeied the comptroller of her 
works to build in Woodftock-park a magnifi- 
cent palace for the duke, which remains to this 
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* day a monument, as the belt judges now begin 
to think, not lefs of his victories, than of the 
fkilj of the architeft who raifed it. 

In the mean time, the arms of England were 
' not lefs fortunate by fea than they had been up- 
on the Danube. The miniftry of England 
' undemanding that the French were employed 
its Equipping a flrong fquadron in Brefl, fent 
fir Cloudefly Shovel, and fir George Rooke, to 
watch tluir motions. Sir George, however, had 
fui ther orders to con* oy a body of forces in 
tr.mfport-fhips to Barcelona, upon which a fruit- 
kfs attack was made by the piince of Hefle. 
binding no hopes, therefore, firm this expedi- 
tion, in two days after the troops were reivn- 
Knked, fir Gcoige Rooke, joined l»y fir Cloudcf- 
1), called a council of war on bomd the Heet as 
they lay oil the coaft of Afiica. In this they 
itfovtd to make an attempt upon Gib’ thev a 
citv then belonging to the Spai i • d et ’hat 
tune ill pi ov idea with a gain Ion, as neither ex- 
| t cling nor fearing ftuh an ancinpt. 

I he ten.n of Gibi i t.u hands uj ni >i t( n ( ue 
<f land, .s the mai inn 1 call it, and denuded 
by a rock inaccellibl on cvny fi 1 ' bv.t o no 
'lhe prince of Hcffc la no d h.s troops, 4 > the 
number of eighteen hutuLcd, on the continent 
adjoining, and fummonod the town to funender, 
but without eflect. Next day the adnnial gave 
older for cannonading the town , and perceiv- 
ing that the enemy were dri\en horn their forti- 
fications at a place called the .South Molc-hcad, 
oulcied captain Whitaker to arm all the boats, 
qpji aflault that quarter, llude office’s who 
happened to be nearctl the mole immediately 
planned their boats without ordus, and enteied 

the 
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the fortification fword in hand. * But thfey were 
premature ; for the Spaniards fprung a mihe, by 
which two lieutenants, and about a hundred 
men, were killed and wounded. Neverthelefs, 
the two captains, Hicks and Jumper, took pof- 
feflion of a platform, and kept their ground, 
until they were fuftained by captain Whitaker, 
and the reft of the feamen, who took a redoubt 
between the mole and the town by ftorm. Then 
the governor capitulated, and the prince of 
Hcffe entered the place , amazed at the fuccefs of 
the attempt, conlukrng the ftrength of the forti- 
fications. When vii? news of tbi» conqueft was 
brought to England, it was for fome time in 
debate whct'iei it was a capture worth thanking 
the admiral ldr. it vas at laft confidered a» 
unworthy public gratitude ; and while the duke 
of Marlborough was extolled for ufelcfsTerviccs, 

(koige Rooke was left to neglect, and foon 
cisq ’« td from his command, for having fo 
• iic.itiaiiy fen ed his country. A ftriking in- 
, tanc»* th.'t, even in the moft enlightened age, 
i -o5/U„u . ppiaufeis moil ufually mifplaced. Gi- 
braltar h is, c cr fine ’e.naincd in the polTeffion of 
* l e i'.ng’i.h, -n'.J 'outinues of the utmoft ufc in 
iclirting that pa t >t the navy deftined to annoy 
an enemy, or prc + ’t our trade in the Mediter- 
ranean. Here the Englifli have a rcpofitoiy 
capable of containing all things neceffary for 
the repairing of fleets, or the equipment of ar- 
mies. 

Soon after the taking this important garri- 
fon, the Englifli fleet, now become fovereign of 
the feas, to the number of three and fifty iliips 
of the line, came up with a French fleet, to the 
7 numbti 
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number of fifty-two, commanded by the count 
de Thoyiloufe, off the coaft of Malaga. This 
was thb laft great naval engagement in which 
the French ventured to face the Englifh upon 
equal terms ; all their efforts fince being calcu- 
lated rather for efcape than oppolition. A little 
after ten in the morning the battle began with 
equal fury on both fides, and continued to rage 
with doubtful fuccefs till two in the afternoon, 
when the van of the French gave way. For 
two fuccefiive days the Englifh admiral endea- 
voured to renew the engagement, which the 
French fleet aa cautioufly declined, and at laft 
dilappeared totally. , Both nations attempted to 
claim the honour of the viftory upon this occa- 
fion j the confequence has fince decided it in 
favour of the Englifh, as they ftill kept the ele- 
ment of battle. 

The taking of Gibraltar was a conqucft of 
which the Spaniards knew the lofs, though we 
feemed ignorant of the value. Philip, king of 
Spain, alarmed at the reduction of that fortrefs, 
fent the marquis of Villadiuias with a large ar- 
my to retake it. France alfo fent a fleet of 
thirteen thips of thfe line ; but a part of this was 
difperfcd by a tempeft, and part was taken by 
the Englifh. Nor was the land army more fuc- 
cefsful. The ficge continued for four months, 
during which time the prince of Hcffe, who 
commanded the town for the Englifh, exhibited 
many proofs of valour. At length, the Spa- 
niards having attempted to fcaie the rock in 
vain, finding no hopes of taking the place, were 
contented to draw off their men, and abandon 
theyenterprife. 

r .'While the Englifh were thus victorious by 

land 
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land and fea, a new fcene of conteWaon was 
opened on the fide of Spain, where the ambition 
of the European princes exerted itfelf with the 
fame fury that had filled the reft of the con- 
tinent. Philip, the fourth grand fon of Lewis 
the Fourteenth, had been placed upon the throne 
of that kingdom, and had been received with 
the joyful concurrence of the greateft part of his, 
fubje&s. He had alfo been nominated fucceflor 
to the crown by the late king of Spain’s will. But 
in a former treaty among the powers of Europe, 
Charles, fon of the emperor of Germany, was 
appointed heir to that crown ; and this treaty 
had been guarantied by France herfelf, though 
(he now refolved to reverfe that confent in favour 
of a defeendent of the houfe of Bourbon. Charles 
was ftill farther led on to put in foi the crown 
of Spain by the invitation of the Catalonians, 
who declared in his favour, and by the affiftance 
of the Englith and the Portuguefe, who promif- 
ed to arm in his c^ufe. Upon his way to his 
newly affumed dominion he landed in England, 
where he was received on fhore by the dukes of 
Somerfet and Marlborough, who condu&ed him 
to Windfor. The queen’s deportment to him was 
equally noble and obliging, while, on his fide, he 
gave general fatisfa&ion, by the politenek and 
affability of his conduct. He was furnifhed with 
two hundred tranfports, thirty lliips of war, and 
nine thoufand men, for the conqueft of that ex* 
tenlive empire. But the earl of Peterborough, 
a man of romantic bravery, offered to conduct 
them ; and his fingle fervice was thought equi- 
valent to armies. 

The carl of Peterborough was one of the molt 
lingular and extraordinary men of the age in 

which 
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which he lived. When yet but fifteen he fought 
againft the Moors in Africa ; at twenty he afiift- 
ed in compa fling the Revolution j and he now 
carried on the war in Spain almoft at his own 
expenfe j his friendfhip for the duke Charles 
being one of his chief motives to this great un- 
dertaking. He was deformed in his perfon ; but 
of a mind the raoft generous, honourable, and 
aftive. His firft attempt upon landing in 'Spam 
was to befiege Barcelona, a ftrong city with a 
gairifon of five thoufand men, while his own 
army amounted to little more than nine thou- 
fand. The operations were begun by a fudden 
attack on fort Monjuic, ftrongly fituated on a 
hill that commanded the city. The outworks 
were taken by ftorm ; and a {hell chancing to 
fall into the body of the fort, the powder maga- 
zine was blown up. This {truck the garrifon 
that defended the fort with fuch confternation, 
that they furrendered without farther refiftance. 
The town {till remained unc^nquercd, but batte- 
ries were eredted againft it, and after a few days the 
governor capitulated. During the interval, which 
was taken up in demanding and figning the ne- 
ceflaiy form upon thefe occalions, a body of 
Germans and Catalonians, belonging to the 
Englifh army, entered the town, and were plun- 
dering all before them. The governor, who was 
treanng then with the Englifli general, thought * 
himfelf betrayed, and upbraided that nobleman’s 
treachery. Peterborough, ftruck with the fud- 
denneft of the tranfa&ion, left the writings un- 
finifticd, and flying among the plunderers drove 
*them from their prey, and then returned calmly 
back, and figned the capitulation. The Spaniards 
were equally amazed at the generofity of the 

Englifh, 
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Engliih, and the bafenefs of their own country- 
men, who had led on to the fpoil. The coit- 
qucft of all Valencia fucceeded the taking of 
this important place. The enemy endeavoured 
indeed to retake Barcelona ; but were repulfed 
with lpfs, and the affairs of Philip feemed defpe- 
rate. The party that .acknowledged Charles 
was every day increafing. He became matter of 
Arragon, Carthagena, and Granada. The way to 
Madrid, the capital of Spain, lay open to him. 
The carl of Galway entered that city in triumph, 
and there proclaimed Charles king of Spain, 
without any oppofition. Such* was the begin- 
ning of the war, as conduced by the allies in 
Spain ; but its end was more unfortunate and 
indecitive. 

In the mean -time the Engliih paid very little 
regard to thefe victories ; for their whole atten- 
tion was taken up by the fplendor of their con- 
quefts in Flanders ; and the duke of Marlbo- 
rough took care that they Ihould ftill havefome- 
thing to wonder at. lie had early in the fpring 
opened the campaign, and brought an army of 
eighty thoufand men into the field, which was 
greater than what he had hitherto been able to 
mutter. But ftill he expected reinforcements from 
Denmark and Pruflia ; and the court of France 
was refolvcd to attack him before this junftion. 
tyilleroy, who commanded their army, confiding 
of eighty thoufand men, near Tirelemont, had 
orders to aft upon the defenfive j but if com- 
pelled, to hazard an engagement. The duke, 
on the other hand, had received a flight repulfe 
by the defection of prince Lewis of Baden ■, and 
he refolvcd to retrieve his credit by fonie fignat 
aft ion. Villeroy had drawn up his forces in a 
Vol. III. O ftrong 
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ftrong camp ; his right was flanked by the river 
Mehaigne ; his left was pofted behind a marfli, 
and the village of Ramillies lay in the centre. 
Mailborough, who perceived this difpofition, 
drew up his army accordingly. He knew that 
the left wing of the enemy could not pafs the 
marlh to attack him but at a great difadvantage ; 
he therefore weakened his troops in that quarter 
and thundered on the centre with fuperior num- 
bers. The enemy’s centre was foon obliged to 
yield in confequence of this attack, and at length 
gave way on all fides. The horfe, abandoning 
their foot, wereglp clofely purfued, that almoft 
all were cut to pieces. Six thoufand men were 
taken prifoners, and about eight thoufand were 
killed and wounded. This vi£tory was almoft 
as fignal as that of Blenheim ; Bavaria and Co- 
logne were the fruits of the one, and all Bra- 
bant was gained by the other. The French 
troops were difpirited ; the city of Paris was in 
conrufion. Lewis, who had long been flattered 
with conqueft, was now humbled to fuch a de- 
gree, as almoft to excite the compaflion of his 
enemies. He entreated for peace, but in vain j 
the allies carried all before them, and his very 
capital began to dread the approach of the con- 
querors. What neither his power, his armies, 
nor his politics could effe£t, was brought about 
by a party In England. The diflenfion between 
tne Whigs and lories in England faved France, 
now tottering on the brink of ruin. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XL. 

Anne (Continued.) 

J^H E councils of the queen had hitherto 
been governed by a Whig miniftryj for though 
the duke of Marlborough had firft ftarted in the 
Tory intereft, he foon joined the oppolite tac- 
tion, as he found them mod fincere in their 
detires to humble the power of France. The 
Whigs tlill purfued the fchemes of the late king ; 
and, impreffed with a republican fpirit of li- 
berty, fliove to humble defpotifm in every part 
of Europe. In a government where die reafon- 
ing of individuals, retired from power, generally 
leads thofe who command, the defigns of the 
.miniftry muft alter as the people happen to 
change, '['he people in fa£t were beginning to 
change. The queen’s perfonal virtues, her fuc- 
oefles, her deference for the clergy, and, in turn, 
their great veneration for her, began to have a 
prevailing influence over the whole nation. The 
people of every rank were not afliamed to defend 
the mod fervile tenets, when they tended to 
flatter or increafe the power of the fovereign. 
They argued in favour of ftri£t hereditary fuc- 
cellion, divine right, anti non-refiftance to the 
regal power. The fpirit of Toryifm began to pre- 
vail ; and the Whigs, who had railed the queen 
into greatnefs, were the firft that were likely to 
fall by their own fuccefs. 

The Tories, though joining in vigorous mea- 
O z lures 
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fures againft France, were, however, never ar* 
dently their enemies ; they rather fecretly hated 
the Dutch, as of principles very oppofite to their 
own; and only longed for an opportunity of 
withdrawing from their friendfhip. They be- 
gan to meditate fchemes of oppofition to the 
duke of Marlborough. They were taught to 
regard him as a felf-interefted man, who facri- 
ficed the real advantages of the nation, in pro- 
trailing a ruinous war for his own private emo- 
lument and glory. They faw their country op- 
preffed with an incrcafing load of taxes, which, 
by a continuance of the war, muft inevitably 
become an intolerable burthen. Their fccret 
difeontents, therefore, began to fpread; and 
the Tories wanted only a few determined lead- 
ers to conduit them in removing the prefent 
miniftry. 

In the mean time, a paufe Of victory, or rather 
a fucceflion of Ioffes, began to diflipate the con- 
quering phrenfy which had feized the nation, and 
inclined them to with for peace. The army under 
Charles in Spain was then commanded by the 
lord Galway. This nobleman having received 
intelligence that the enemy, under the command 
of the duke of Berwick, was polled near the town 
of 'Almanza, he advanced thither to give him 
batile. The conflict began about two in the 
afternoon, and the whole front of each army 
was fully engaged. The centre, confifting 
chiefly of battalions from Great-Britain and 
Holland, feemed at firft viitorious ; but the 
Portuguefe horfe, by whom they were fupport- 
ed, betaking thcmfelves to flight on the firft 
charge, the Enghfh troops were flanked and' fur- 
rounded on every lide. In this dreadful emergen- 
cy 
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cy they formed tliemfelves into a fquare, and 
retired to an eminence, where, being ignorant 
of the country, and deftitute of all fupplies, 
they were obliged to f&rrender prifoners of war, 
to the number of ten thoufand men. This vic- 
tory was complete aud decifivc ; and all Spain, 
except the province of Catalonia, returned to 
their duty to Philip their native fovereign. 

An attempt was made upon Toulon, by the - 
duke of Savoy and prince Eugene by land, and 
the Englith fleet by fea, but with as little fuc- 
ccfs as in the former inftance. The prince, 
with a body of thirty thoufand men, took pot 
feflion oi the eminences that commanded the 
city, while the fleet attacked and reduced two 
forts at the entrance of the mole. But the French 
king fending an army to the relief of the place, 
and the duke of Savoy perceiving no hopes of 
compelling the city to a fpeedy fu* render, he 
refolved to abandon his enterprise ; and, having 
embarked his artillery, he retreated by night 
without any moleftation. 

The fleet under fn Cloudefly Shovel was ftiU 
more unfortunate. Having fet fail for England, 
and being in foundings on the twenty-fecond 
day of October, about eight at night a violent 
ftorm arifing, his fhip was daftied upon the 
rocks of Scilly, and every foul on board perifh- 
ed. The like fate befel three fliips more, while 
thice or four others were faved with the utmoft 
difficulty. The admiral’s body being caft a- 
lliore, was ftiipt and buried in the fand ; but 
this being thought too humble a funeral for fo 
biave a commander, it was dug up again, and 
interred in proper folemnity in Weftminfter- 
Abbey, 
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Nor were the allies more profperous on the 
Upper Rhine in Germany. Marfhal Villars, the 
.french general, carried all before him, and was 
upon the point of reftoring the eledtor of Bava- 
ria. The only hopes of the people lay in the 
activity and conduct of the' duke of Marlbo- 
rough, who opened the campaign at Underluch, 
near Bruffels, about the middle of May. But 
even here they were difappointed, as in all the 
reft. That general, either really willing to pro- 
tradi the war, or receiving intelligence that the 
French army was fuperior in numbers, declined 
an engagement, and rather endeavoured to fe- 
cure himfelf than annoy the enertiy. Thus, af- 
ter feveral marchings and counter- marchings, 
which it would be tedious to relate, both armies 
retired into winter-quarters, at the latter end of 
October. The French made preparations for 
the next campaign with recruited vigour. The 
duke of Marl borough ^returned to England, to 
meet with a reception which he did not at all 
expedt. 

Previous to the difgrace of the Whig mini- 
ftry, whofe fall was now haftening, a meafure of 
thegreateft importance took place in parliament; 
a meafure that had bepn wifhed by many, but 
thought too difficult for execution. What I 
mean is the union between the two kingdoms 
of England and Scotland ; which, though they 
were governed by one fovereign fince the a c ccl’- 
lion of James the Firft, yet were ftill ruled by 
their refpedtive parliaments, and often profeffed 
to purfue oppofite interefts and different dcligns. 
An union ot both parliaments, was at one time 
pailionately delired by James. King Charles, 
his fon, took fome fteps to effedt this meafure ; 

but 
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but many apparently infurmountable objeftions 
lay in the way. This great talk was referred 
for queen Anne to accomplilh, at a time when 
both nations were in good humour at their late 
fuccefles, and the queen’s title and adminiftra- 
tion were admitted and approved by all. 

The attempt for an union was begun at the 
commencement of this reign ; but fome difputes 
arifing relative to the trade of the Eaft, the con- 
ference was broken up, and it was thought that 
an adjuftment would be impoffible. It was re- 
vived by an aft in either parliament, granting 
power to commiffioners named on the part of ‘ 
both nations, to treat on the preliminary arti- 
cles of an union, which Ihould afterwards un- 
dergo a more thorough difcuffion by the legifla- 
tive body of both kingdoms. The choice of 
thefe commiffioners was left to the queen ; and 
the took care that none Ihould be employed, 
but fuch as heartily wilhed to promote fo defira- 
ble a meafure. 

Accordingly, the queen having appointed 
commiffioners on both lides, they met in the 
council-chamber of the Cockpit, near White- 
hall, which was the place appointed for their 
conferences. Their commiffions being opened, 
and introduftory fpeeches being pronounced by 
the lord-keeper of England, and the lord-chan- 
cellor of Scotland, the conference began. The 
Scottiffi commiffioners were inclined to a federal 
union like that of the United Provinces; but the 
Englifh were bent upon an incorporation, fo that 
no Scottifh parliament Ibould ever have power 
to repeal- the articles of the treaty. The lord- 
keeper Cowper propofed that the two kingdoms 
of England and Scotland Ihould be for ever 

O 4 united 
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united into one, by the name of Great Britain ; 
that it fhould be reprefented by one and the 
fame parliament, and governed by the fame he- 
reditary monarch. The Scottifh commillioners, 
on their fide, infilled that the fubje£ts of Scot- 
land fhould for ever enjoy the fame rights and 
privileges with thofe of England ; and that all 
flatutes, contrary to the tenor of thefe privileges 
in either kingdom, fhould be repealed. As the 
queen frequently exhorted the commillioners to 
difpatch, the articles of this famous union were 
foon agreed to and figned by the commillioners ; 
and it only remained to lay them before the 
parliaments of both nations. 

In this treaty it 'was flipulated, that the fuc- 
ceffion to the united kingdoms fhould be veiled 
in the houfe of Hanover ; that the united king- 
doms fhould be reprefented by one and the fame 
parliament j that all the fubjefts of Great Britain 
fhould enjoy a communication of privileges and 
advantages ; that they fhould have the fame al- 
lowances and privileges with refpett to commerce 
and cufloms j that the laws concerning public 
right, civil government and policy, fhould be the 
fame throughout the two united kingdoms ; but 
that no alteration fhould be made in laws which 
concerned private right, except for the evident 
benefit of the fubjefls of Scotland that the courts 
of feflion and all other cotrts of judicature in 
Scotland, fhould remain, as then conftituted by 
the laws of that kingdom, with the fame autho- 
rity and privileges as before the union j that 
Scotland fhould be reprefented in the parliament 
of Great-Britain, by lixteen peers, and forty-five 
commoners, to be .elefited in fuch a manner as 
fhould be fettled by the prefent parliament of 

Scotland i 



Scotland ; that all peers of Scotland fhould be 
confidered as peers of Great-Britain, and rank 
immediately after the Englilh peers of the like 
degrees at the time of the union, and ‘before 
fuch as fhould be created after it ; that they 
fhould enjoy all the privileges of Englilh 
peers, except that of fitting and voting in par- 
liament, or fitting upon the trial of peers ; that 
all the infignia of royalty and government ihould 
remain as they were ; that all laws and ftatutes 
in either kingdom, fo far as they might be in- 
confident with the terms of thefe articles, Ihould 
ceafe, and be declared void by the refpefiiive 
parliaments of the two kingdoms. Thefe were 
the principal articles of the union ; and it only 
remained to obtain the fan£tion of the legifla-ture 
of both kingdoms to give them authority ; but 
this was a much more difficult undertaking than> 
it was at firft imagined to be. It was not only 
to be approved by the parliament of Scotland, 
all the popular members of Which were averfe 
to the union, but it was alfo to pafs through 
both houfes in England, where it was not a little 
difagreeable, except to the iniiiiftry, who had 
propofed it. 

'1 he arguments in thefe different aflemblies 
were fuited to the audience. To induce the Scot- 
tiih parliament to come into the meafurc, it was 
alleged by the miniftry, and their fupporters, 
that an entire and pcrfe£i union would be the fo- 
Jid foundation of a lading peace. It would fecure 
their religion, liberty, and property, remove the 
animofities that prevailed among themfelves,and 
the jealoufies that fublifted between the two na- 
tions. It would increafe their drength, riches, 
and commerce j the whole ifland would.be joined 
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in affection, arid freed »from all apprehenlions of 
different interefts. It would be enabled to refill 
all its enemies, fupport the proteftant intereft, 
and maintain the liberties of Europe. It was.ob- 
ferved, that the lefs the wheels of government 
were clogged by a multiplicity of counfcls, the 
more vigorous would be their exertions. They 
were fhown that the taxes which, in confequence 
of this union, they were to pay, were by no 
means fo great proportionably as their (hare in 
the legiflature. That their taxes did not amount 
to a feventieth part of thofe fupplied by the 
Englifli ; and yet their lhare in the legiflature 
was not a tenth part lefs. Such were the argu- 
ments in favour of the union, addreffed to the 
Scottifli parliament. In the Englifli houfes it 
was obferved, that a powerful and dangerous 
nation would thus for ever be prevented from 
giving them any difturbance. That in cafe of 
any future rupture, England had every thing to 
lote, and nothing to gain, againft a nation that 
was courageous and poor. 

On the other hand, the Scots were fired with 
indignation at the thoughts of loling their an- 
cient and independent government. The nobi- 
lity found themfelves degraded in point of dig- 
nity and influence,, by being excluded from their 
feats in parliament. The trading part of the 
nation beheld their commerce loaded with heavy 
duties, and confidered their new privilege of 
trading to the Englifli plantations in the Weft- 
Indies as a very uncertain advantage. In the 
Englifh houfes alfo it was obferved, that the 
union of a rich with a poor nation would be 
always beneficial to the latter, and that the for- 
mer could only hope for, a participation of their 
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neceffifies. It wasfaid that the Scots rtlu&ant- 
ly yielded to this coalition, and that it might 
be likened to a marriage with a woman againft 
her confent. It was fuppofed to be an union 
made up of fo many unmatched pieces, and fuch 
incongruous ingredients, that it could never 
take effedt. It was complained, that the propor- 
tion of the land-tax paid by the Scots was fmaU 
and unequal to their lhare in the legiflature. 

To thefe arguments in both nations, befide 
the fhovv of a particular anfwer to each, one 
great argument was ufed, which preponderat- 
ed againft all the leffer ones. It was obferv- 
ed that all inconveniencies were to be over- 
looked in the attainment of one great foil'd ad- 
vantage, — that of adting with uniformity of coun- 
• fels for the benefit of a community naturally 
united. The party, therefore, for the union pre- 
vailed ; and this meafure was carried in both na- 
tions, through all ttye obftacles of pretended pa- 
triotifm and private intereft ; from which we 
may learn, that many great difficulties are fur- 
mounted, bccaufe they are not feen by thofe 
who diredt the operation ; and that fchemes, 
which theory deems impracticable, will often fuc- 
ceed in experiment. 

Thus, notwithftanding all oppofition made by 
the Tories, every article of the union was ap- 
proved by ja great majority in the houfe of lords, 
which being fent t» be ratified j?y the houfe of 
commons, lir Simon Harcourt, the folicitor, 
prepared the bill in fuch an artful manner as to 
prevent all debates. All the articles as they 
puffed in Scotland were recited by way of pre- 
amble ; and in the conclufion there was one 
claufe, by which the whole was ratified, and en- 
adted into a law. By this contrivance, thofe who 

were 
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were defirous of ftarting new difficulties found 
themfclves difabled from purfuing their aim ; 
they could not obie£t to the recital, which was 
barely a matter of fa& $ and they had not ftrength 
fufficient to oppofe all the articles at once, which 
had before paned with the approbation of the 
majority. It palled in the houfe of commons 
by a majority of one hundred and fourteen ; it 
made its way through the houfe of lords a fc- 
cond time with equal cafe, and when it lcceived 
the royal fanftion, the queen expreffed the uN 
moll fatisfa&ion. 
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CHAP. XLI. 

Anne (Continued.) 

It is a little extraordinary that through all the 
tranfa&ions relative to the union, the Tories 
violently oppofed it ; for they conlidered the 
Scots in a body as Whigs, and fuppofcd that their 
intercft wop Id become more powerful by this 
affbciation. But never were men more agreeably 
difappointed than the Tories were in this parti- 
cular. The majority of the Scottifh nation, 
which was entirely againft uniting with England, 
were fo much difl'atisfied with this meafure, that 
they immediately joined in oppofing the mini dry, 
by whom they were thus compelled to unite. 
The members themfelves were difaffe£ted to the 
meafure, and fecretly drove to undermine thofe 
by whom their power had been thus eftablifhed. 

The body of linglilh Tories were not lefs dif- 
pleafed with an union, of which they had not 
fagacity to diltinguith the advantages. They 
were for fome time become the majority in the 
kingdom, but found themfelves oppofed by a 
powerful coalition at court. The duchefs of 
Malborough had long been in pofTeliion of the 
queen’s confidence and favour, and turned the 
ealinefs of her jjniftrefs’s temper to. her ow r n ad- • 
vantage, as well as that of her party. The duke 
of Marlborough, her hufband, was at the head 
of the army, which was devoted to him. Lord 
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Godolphin, his fon-in-law, was at the head of 
the treafury, which he managed fo as entirely to 
co-opcrate with the ambition of the duke. But 
an unexpe&ed alteration in the queen’s affe&ions 
was going to take place, which was entirely 
owing to their own mifmanagement. Among 
the number of thofe whom the duchefs had in- 
troduced to the queen, to contribute to her pri- 
vate amufement, was one Mrs. Malham, her own 
kinfwoman, whom {he had raifed from indigence 
and obfcurity. The duchefs having gained the 
afcendant over the queen, became petulant and 
. infolent, and relaxed in thofe arts by which (he 
had rifen. Mrs. Malham, who had her fortune 
to make, was more humble and afliduous j flie 
flattered the foibles of the queen, and aflented 
to her,prepoffeflions and prejudices. She.foon 
faw the queen’s inclination to the Tory fet of 
of opinions, their divine right and paflive obe- 
dience ; and inftead of attempting to thwart her 
as the duchefs had done, flie joined with her par- 
tiality, and even outwent her in her own way. 

She began to infinuate to the queen that the 
Tories were by far the majority of the people ; 
that they were difpleafed with a miniftry that 
attempted to rule their fovereign, and had lavifh- 
ed the treafures of the nation on wars which they 
chofc to carry on in order to continue in power. 
But though this intriguing w Jinan feemed to a£t 
from herlelf alone, fhe was in fa£t the tool of 
Mr. Harley, fecretary of ftate, who alio, fome 
jtime before,, had infinuated himfelf into the 
queen’s good graces, and who determined to 
lap the credit of Godolphin ’hnd Marlborough. 
His^aim was to, unite the Tory intereft under his 
own-Tkelter, and to expel the Whigs from the 
“ ' advantages 
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advantages which they had long enjoyed under 
government. Harley, better known afterwards 
by the title of lord Oxford, was a man poftefied 
or uncommon erudition, great knowledge of 
bufinefs, and as great ambition. He was clofe, 
phlegmatic, and cool ; but at the fame time 
fonder of the fplendors of office than the drudge- 
ries of it. 

In his career of ambition he chofe fqr his 
coadjutor Henry St. John,.after&ards the famous 
lord Bolingbroke, a man of great eloquence, and 
greater ambition, enterprihng, reftlefs, aftive, 
and haughty, with fome wit and little principle. 
This ftatefman was at firft contented to a£t in an 
inferior capacity, Jfubfervient to Oxford’s deligns. 
It was not till afterwards, when he underftood the 
full extent of his own parts and Influence, that 
he was fired with the ambition of being firft in 
the fiate, and afpired to deprefs hL firft promoter. 

To this junto was added fir Simon Hai court, 
a lawyer, a man of great abilities. Thole unit- 
ing, exerted their endeavours to rally and recon- 
cile the fcattered body of the Tories ; and dif- 
fufed afiurances among their partifans, that the 
queen would no longer bear the tyranny of a 
Whig miniftry. She had ever been, they faid, 
a friend in her heart to the Tory and higli-chuich 
party, by which appellation this fair ion now 
chofe tb be diftinguifhed ; and to convince them 
of the truth of their aflertions, the queen herfelf 
fhortly after bellowed two.bifhopricks on cler- 
gymen, who had openly condemned the Revo- 
lution. * 

It was now perceived that the people began 
to be weary of the Whig miniftry, whom they 
formerly carefled. To them they imputed the 

burthens 
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burthens under which they groaned, burthens 
which they had been hitherto animated to bear 
by the pomp of triumph ; but the load of which 
they felt in a paufe of fuceefs. No new advan- 
tage had of late been fliovvn them from the, Ne- 
therlands. France, inftead of linking under the 
weight of the confederacy, as they had been 
taught to expeft, feemed to rife with frefh vigour 
from every overthrow. The Knglifh. merchants 
had lately fufiained repeated Ioffes, for want of 
proper convoys ; the coin of the nation was vi- 
libly diminiflied, and the public credit began to 
decline. 

The nun ill ry were for a long time ignorant of 
thofe fecret murmurings, or, fecurc in their own 
flrength, pretended to defpile them. Inflead, 
therefore, of attempting to mitigate the cenfurcs 
propagated againft them, or to foften the viru- 
lence of the fadtion, they continued to teize the 
queen with remonftrances againft her condudt ; 
and upbraided her with ingratitude for thofe fer- 
vices which had fecured her glory. The mur- 
murs of the nation firft found vent in the houfe 
of lords, where the earl of Warton, feconded by 
lord Somers, expatiated upon the fcarcity of 
money, the decay of trade, and the niifmanage- 
ment of the navy. This complaint was backed 
by a petition from the fheriffs and merchants of 
the citv, aggravating their loffes by fea for want 
of convoys, and thefe complaints were proved by 
witnefles. It begag.now to be urged, that at- 
tacking France in. the Netherlands was taking 
the bull by the horns, — attempting the enemy 
where it was beft prepared for a defence. Ox- 
ford was at the bottom of all thefe complaints , 
and -though they did not produce an immediate 
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effedt, yet they did not fail of a growing and 
fteady operation. 

At length the Whig party of the miniftry 
opened their eyes to the intrigues of their pre- 
tending coadjutor. The duchefs of Marlbo- 
rough perceived, when it was too late, that ffie 
was fupplanted by her infidious rival ; and her 
hufband found no other means of re-eftablifhing 
his credit, but by openly oppofing Oxford, whom 
he could not otnerwife difplace. The fecretary 
had lately incurred fonie fufpicions, from the le- 
cret correfpondcnce which one Gregg, an under- 
clerk in his office, kept up with the court of 
France. Gregg was executed, and the duke of 
Marlborough was willing to take advantage of 
this opportunity to remove Oxford. He accord- 
ingly wrote to the queen, that he and lord Go- 
dolphin could ferve her no longer, ffiould the 
prefent fecretary be continued in Iris place. The 
queen, no way regarding the fecret intrigues of 
her minilters, was willing to keep them all in 
friendlhip,and endeavoured to appeafe the duke's 
refentment by every art of perfualion. But he 
was too confident of his own power, and con- 
tinued obftinate in his refufal. The earl of Go- 
dolphin and the duke went fo far as to retire 
from court, and the queen faw herfelf in danger 
of being deferted by her whole miniftry. A ful- 
len filence prevailed through the cabinet-council} 
and fome were even heard to fay, that no delibe- 
rations could be purfued in the abfence of the 
duke and the lord-treafurer. 

The queen now, for the firft time, perceived 
the power which thefe two minifters had affiim- 
ed over her councils. Shd fdund that they were 
willing to place and difplace the fervants of the 
Vol. III. P crown 
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Crown at plcafure, and that nothing was left 
to her but to approve fuch meafures as they 
thought fit to prefs upon her choice. She fe- 
crctly, therefore, refolved to remove a miniftry 
that was thus grown odious to her, but in the 
prefent exigence was obliged to give way to their 
demands. Next day the font for the duke of 
Marlborough, and told him that Harley fiiould 
immediately refign his office ; and it was accord- 
ingly conferred on Mr. Kenry Boyle, chancellor 
of the exchequer. 

The firft efforts of the Tory party being thus 
fruftrated, Bolingbroke was refolved to fhare in 
his friend Harley’s difgrace, as alfo fir Simon 
Hafcount, attorney-general, and fir Thomas 
Manfell, comptroller of the houfehold, who all 
voluntarily relinquifhed their employments. Bo- 
Jingbroke’s employment of fccretary at war was 
conferred upon Robert Walpole, a man who be- 
gan to be confiderablc in the houfe of commons, 
and who afterwards made fuch a figure in the 
two fucceeding reigns. 

The duke feemed to triumph in the fuccefs of 
his refentment, not conlidering tliat by this ftep 
he entirely loft the confidence of the queen, lie 
returned to profccute his victories on the conti- 
nent, where a new harveft of glory attended him, 
whifh, however, did not re-ellablilh his power. 

This violent meafure, winch feemed at firft 
favourable to the Whig miniftry, laid the foun- 
dation of its ruin. Harley was now enabled to 
throw off the mafk of friendfliip, and to take 
more vigorous meafures for the profecuting of 
his defrgns. In him the queen repofed all her 
truft, though he now had no vifible concern in 
the adminiftration. 'i'hc firft triumph of the 
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Tories, in which the queen difeovered a public 
partiality in their favour, was feen in a tranfac- 
tion of no grea^ importance in itfel£ but from 
the confequences it produced. The parties of 
the nation were eager to engage, and they want- 
ed but the watchword to begin. This was 
given by a man neither of abilities, property, nor 
power, but accidentally brought forward on this 
occafion. 

Henry Sacheverel was a clergyman bred at 
Oxford, of narrow intellects, and an ovei heated 
imagination. He had acquired fome popularity 
among thofe who diftinguiilied themfelves by 
the name of high-church men, and had taken 
all occaiions to vent his animolity againfl the dif- 
fenters. At the fummer alllzes at Derby he had 
held forth in that drain before the judges. On 
the fifth of November, in St. Paul’s Church, he, 
in a violent declamation, defended the doClrinc 
of non-refiltancc, inveighed againfl the toleration 
of diflenters, declared the church was dange- 
roufly attacked by its enemies, and flightly de- 
fended bv its falfe friends. He founded the 
trumpet for the zealous, and exhorted the people 
to put on the whole armour of God. Sir Sa- 
muel Gcrrard, lord-mayor, countenanced this 
harangue, which, though very weak both in the 
matter and flyle, was published under his pro- 
tection, and extolled by the Tories as a mafter- 
piece of writing. Thefe fermons owed all their 
celebrity to the complexion of the times, and 
they are now defervedly negle&ed. 

Mr. Dolben, fon to the archbifhop of York, 
laid a complaint before the houfe of commons 
againfl thefe rhapfodies, and thus gave force to 
what would have foon been forgotten. The 
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mod violent paragraphs were read, and the for* 
mons voted fcandalous and feditious libels. Sa- 
cheverel was brought to the bar of the houfe ; and 
he, far from difowning the writing of them, glo- 
ried in what he had done, and mentioned the 
encouragement he had received to publilh them 
from the lord-mayor,, who was then prefent. 
Being ordered to withdraw, it was refolved to 
impeach him of high crimes and mifdemeanors 
at the bar of the houfe of lords ; and Mr. Dolbcn 
was fixed upon to conduct the profecutio'n, in 
the name of the commons of all England. A 
committee was appointed to draw up articles of 
impeachment ; Sachcverel was taken into cuf- 
tody, and a day appointed for his trial before 
the lords in Weftminfter-hall. 

Mean while the Tories, who one and all ap- 
proved his principles, were as violent in his de- 
fence as the commons had been in his profecu- 
tion. They boldly affirmed that the Whigs had 
formed a defign to pull down the church, and 
that this profecution was intended to try their 
ftrength, before they would proceed openly to 
the execution of their project. The clergy did 
not fail to alarm and inflame their hearers ; while 
emiffaries were employed to raife a ferment 
among the populace, already prepared for dis- 
content, ariling from a fcarcity of provifions 
which at that time preva :, ed in almoft every 
country of Europe. The dangers were magni- 
fied to which the church was expofed from dif- 
fenters, Whigs, and lukewarm prelates. Thcfe 
they represented as the authors -of a ruinous 
war, that brought on that very dearth which they 
were then deploring. Such an extenfive party 
declaring in favour of Sacheverel, after the ar- 
ticles 
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tides were exhibited againft him, the lords 
thought fit to admit him to bail. 

The eyes of the whole kingdom were turned 
upon this very extraordinary trial, which lafted 
three weeks, and excluded all other public bufi- 
nefs for the time. The queen herfelf was every 
day prelent as a private fpe&ator, while vaft mul- 
titudes attended the culprit each day as he went 
to the hall, Ihouting as he palled, or lilently pray- 
ing for his fuccefs. The managers for the com- 
mons were fir Jofeph Jekyl, Mr. Eyre folicitor- 
gcneral, fir Peter King recorder, general Stan- 
hope, lir Thomas Parker, and Mr. Walpole. The 
doctor was defended by fir Simon Harcourt, 
and Mr. Phipps, allifted by Dr. Atterbury, Dr. 
Smallridge, and Dr. Freind. While the trial 
continued, nothing could exceed the violence 
and outrage of the populace. They furrounded 
the queen’s fedan, exclaiming, “ God blefs your 
“ majelly and the church ; we hope your 111a- 
“ jelly is for doctor Sacheverel.” They de- 
Itroyed feveral meeting-houfes, plundered the 
dwellings of many eminent diffenters, and even 
propofed to attack the Bank. The queen, in 
compliance with the requeft of the commons, 
publilhed n proclamation for fuppreffing the tu- 
mults; and l’everal perfons being apprehended, 
were tried for high-treafon. Two were convin- 
c'd, and fentenced to die ; but neither fulfered. 

When the commons had gone through their 
charge, the managers for Sacheverel undertook 
his defence with great art and eloquence. He 
afterwards recited *a fpeech himfelf, which, from 
the difference found between it and his fermons, 
feems evidently the work of another. In this 
he folemnly juftified his intentions towards the 
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queen and her government. He fpokc In the mod 
refpedful terms of the Revolution, and the pro-- 
teftant fucceflion. He maintained the dofitrine of 
non-refiftance as a tenet of the church, in which 
he was brought up j and in a pathetic conclu- 
fion endeavoured to excite the pity of his au- 
dience. He was furrounded by the queen’s 
chaplains, who encouraged and extolled him as 
the champion of the church ; and he was favour- 
ed by the queen herfelf, who could not but ap- 
prove a doftrine that confirmed her authority and 
enlarged her power. 

Thofe who are removed from the interefts of 
that period may be apt to regard with wonder 
fo great a contefl from fo flight a caufe ; but, in 
faft, the fpirit of contention was before laid in 
the nation, and this perfon only happened to fet 
fire to the train. The lords, when they retired 
to confult upon his fentencc, were divided, and 
continued undetermined for fome time. At 
length, after much obftinate difpute, and viru- 
lent altercation, Sacheverel was found guilty by 
a majority of feventeen voices ; but no lei's than 
four and thirty peers entered a protclt againlt 
this decifion. He was prohibited from preach- 
ing for three years ; and his two fermons were, 
ordered to be burned by th<J hands of the com- 
mon hangman, in prefence of the lord-mayor 
and the two fheriffs. 

The lenity of this fentence, which was, in a 
great meafure, owing to the dread of popular rc- 
fentment, was eonfidered by the Tories as a tri- 
umph. They declared their joy in bonfiies and 
illuminations, and openly avowed their rage 
agajnft his perfecutors. Soon after, he was pre- 
fented to a benefice in North Wales, where he 
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went with all the pomp and magnificence of a 
fovereign prince. He was fumptuoufly enter- 
tained by the univerfity of Oxford, and many 
noblemen, in his way, who, while they worlhip- 
ped him as the idol of their faction, could not 
help dcfpifing the obje£t of their adoration. He 
was received in feveral towns by the magiftrates 
in their formalities, and often attended by a body 
of a thoufand horfe. At Bridgenorth he was 
met by one Mr. Crefwell, at the head of four 
thoufand men on horfeback, and as many on 
foot, wearing white knots, edged with gold. The 
hedges were for two miles drefl'ed with garlands, 
and the fteeplcs covered with ftreamers. Hags, and 
colours. The Church, and Dr. Sacheverel, was 
the univerfal cry, and a fpirit of religious enthu- . 
liafm fpread through the whole nation. 

Such was the complexion of the times, when 
the cjueen thought proper to furamon a new par- 
liament ; and being a friend to the Tories her- 
feif, Ihe gave the people an opportunity of in- 
dulging themfelves in chufing reprefentatives to 
their mind. In fadt very few were returned but 
fuch as had diftinguifhed themfelves by their 
zeal againft the Whig adminiftration. The 
Whigs were no longer able to keep their ground 
againft the voice of the people, and the power 
of the queen. Though they had entrenched 
themfelves behind a very formidable body in the 
h.oufe of lords, and though by their wealth and 
family-connedtions they had in a manner fixed 
themfelves in office, yet they were now upon the 
edge of difi'olution, and required but a breeze 
to blow them from their .height, where they ima- 
gined themfelves fo fecure. 

1 he duke had fome time before gone back tq 
P 4 Flanders, 
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Flanders, where he led on the united armies 
to great, though dear-bought, viftories. The 
French were difpirited indeed, and rather kept 
upon the defenlive* but ftill, when forced to 
engage, they fought with great obftinacy, and 
feemed to gather courage as the frontiers of their 
own country became more nearly threatened. 

Peace had more than once been offered, and 
treaties had been entered upon, and fruftrated. 
After the battle of Ramillies, the king of France 
had employed the e!e£tor of Bavaria to write 
letters in his name to the duke of Marlborough, 
Containing propofals for opening a congrefs. He 
offered to give up either Spain and its domi- 
nions, or the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, to 
Charles of Auftria, and to give a barrier to the 
Dutch in the Netherlands. But thefc terms 
were reje&ed. The Dutch were intoxicated 
with fuccefs ; and the duke of Marlborough had 
every motive to continue the war, as it gratified 
not only his ambition but his avarice ; a paflion 
that obfeured his (hining abilities. 

The duke was refolved to pufli his good for- 
tune. Atdhe head of a numerous army he came 
upto the village of Oudenarde, where the French, 
in equal numbers, were potted. A furious en- 
gagement enfued, in which the French were 
obliged to retire, and tpok the advantage of the 
night to fecure their retreat. About three thou- 
fand were llain on the field of battle, leven thou- 
sand were taken prifoners, and the number of 
their deferters was not a few. In confcquencc 
of this vifilory, Lifle, the ttrongeft town in all 
Flanders, was taken, after an obftinate fiege. 
Ghent followed foon after ; while Bruges, and 
the other letter towns in French Flanders, were 
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abandoned by their defenders. Thus this cam- 
paign ended with fixing a barrier to the Dutch 
dominions, and it now only remained to force a 
way into the provinces of the enemy. 

The repeated fuccefles of the allies once more 
induced the French king to offer terms of peace. 
In thefe he was refolved to facrifice all confide- 
rations of pride and ambition, as well as the in- 
terefts of his grandfon of Spain, to a meafure 
become fo neceffary and indifpenfable. A con- 
ference enfued, in which the allies rofe in their 
demands, without, however, ftipulatingany thing 
in favour of the Englifh. The demands were 
reje£ted by France, and that exhaufted kingdom 
once more prepared for another campaign. 

Tournay, one of the ftrongeft cities in French 
Flanders, was the firft object of the operations 
of the allied army, which now amounted to one 
hundred and ten thoufand fighting men. Though 
the garrifon did not exceed twelve thoufand men, 
yet the place was fo ftrong both by art and na- 
ture, that it was probable the fiege might laft a 
confiderable time. Nothing could be more ter- 
rible than the manner of engaging on both tides. 
As the- befiegers proceeded by Tapping, their 
troops that were conducing the mines frequently 
met with thofe of the enemy under ground, and 
furioufly engaged in fubterraneous conflicts. The 
volunteers prefented themfelves, in the midft of 
mines and countermines, ready primed for explo- 
fion, and added new horrors to their gloomy fi- 
tuation. Sometimes they were killed by accident, 
l'ometimes fprung up by defign ; while thoufands 
of thofe bold men were thus buried at once by 
the falling in of the earthy or blown up into the 
air from below. At length, after an obftinafe re- 
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fiftiance, the- town was furrendered upon condi- 
, tions, and the garrifon of the citadel foon after 
were made prifoners of war. 

The bloody battle of Malplaquet followed 
foon after. The French army, under the conduft 
of the great marihal Villars, amounting to a 
hundred and twenty thoufand men, were ported 
behind the woods of La Merte and Taniers, in 
the neighbourhood of Malplaquet. They had 
fortified their fituation in fuch a manner with 
lines, hedges, and trees laid acrofs, that they 
feemed to be quite inacceflible. What were 
the duke’s motives for attacking them at fuch a 
difadvantage to himfelf are not well known ; 
but certainly this was the rafheft and 1110ft ill- 
judged attempt during all his campaigns. On 
the eleventh day of September, early in the 
morning, the allied army, favoured by a thick 
fog, began the attack. The chief fury of their 
Imprelhon was made upon the left of the enemy, 
and with fuch fuccefs, that, nctwithflanding 
their lines and barricadoes, the French were in 
lefs than an hour driven from their intrench- 
intuits.- But on the enemy’s right the combat 
was fuftained with much greater obftinacy. The 
Dutch, who carried on the attack, drove them 
from their firft line, but were rcpulfed from 
the fecond with great daughter. The prince of 
Orange, who headed that attack, periifted in his 
efforts with incredible perfeverance and intrepi- 
dity, though two horfes bad been killed under 
him, and the greater part of his officers (lain 
and difablcd. At laft, however, the French were 
obliged to yield up the field of battle ; but not 
tillitjfter having fold a dear victory. Villars be- 
ingfcangcrcufiy wounded, they made an excel- 
lent 
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lent retreat under the conduft of Boufflers, and 
took poll near Quefnoy and Valenciennes. The 
conquerors took poffefiion of the field of battle, 
on which above twenty thoufand of their beft 
troops lay flain. Marlhal Villars confidently 
afferted, that if he had not been difabled, he 
would have gained a certain vifilory ; and it is 
probable, from that general’s former fucceffes, 
iliat what he faid was true. The city of Mons 
was the reward of this victory, which furren- 
dered thortly after to the allied army, and with 
the taking of this the allies concluded the cam- 
paign. 

Though the events of this campaign were more 
favourable to Lewis than he had reafon to ex- 
pect, yet he Hill continued defirous of peace, 
and once more refolved to folicit a conference. 
He employed one Petkum, refident of the duke 
of Holftein at the Hague, to negotia.e upon this 
fubjeft, and he ventured alfo to folicit the duke 
himfelf in private. However, as his affairs now 
were lefs defperate than in the beginning of the 
campaign, he wxmkl not Hand to thole conditions 
which he then offered as preliminaries to a con- 
ference. The Dutch inveighed againff his in- 
fincerity for thus retracing his former offers; 
not conlidering that he certainly bad a right to 
rctraft thofe offers which they formerly had re- 
jected. They Hill had reafons for protracting 
the war, and the duke took care to confirm^ them 
in this refolution. Ncverthelefs, the French 
king feeing the mifery of his people daily in- 
crcafe, and all his resources fail, continued to 
humble himfelf before the allies; and. by means 
of Petkum, who Hill correfponded . from the 
Hague with his miniflers, implored the Dutch 
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that the negotiation might be refumed. A con- 
ference was at length begun at Gertruyden- 
burgh, under the influence of Marlborough, 
Eugene* and ZinzendorfF, who were all three, 
from private motives, entirely averfe to the treaty. 
Upon this occafion the French minifters were fub- 
jected to every fpecies of mortification. Spies 
were placed upon all their condu£t. Their 
mafter was intuited, and their letters were 
opened. The Dutch deputies would hear of no 
relaxation,. and no expedient for removing the 
difficulties that retarded the negotiation. The 
French commiilioners offered to fatisfy every 
complaint that had given rife to the war. They 
confeoted to abandon Philip of Spain ; they 
agreed to grant the Dutch a large barrier ; they 
even were willing to grant a fupply towards the 
dethroning of Philip; but all their offers were 
treated with contempt. They were therefore 
compelled to return home, after having fent 
a letter to the ftates, in which they declared 
that the propofals made by their deputies were 
unjuft and impracticable, and complained of the 
unworthy treatment they had received. Lcwi3 re- 
folved to hazard another campaign, not with- 
out hope that fome lucky incident in the event 
of war, or fome happy change in the miniitry of 
England, might procure him more favourable 
conceffions. 

But though the duke by this means protract- 
ed his power on the continent, all his influence 
at home was at an end. The members of the 
houfe of commons, that had been elected juft 
after Sacheverel’s trial, were ahnoft univerfally 
■Rories. From all parts of the kingdom ad- 
-AttfSes weye fent and prefented to the queen, 
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confirming the doftrine of non-refiftance j and 
the queen did not fcruple to receive them with 
feme pleafure. But when the conferences were 
ended at Gertruydenburgh, the defigns of the 
Dutch and Englilh commanders were too ob- 
vious not to be perceived. The writers of the 
Tory fadtion, who were men of the firft rank in 
literary merit, and who Hill more chimed in 
with the popular opinion, difplayed the avarice 
of the duke, and the felf-interefted conduit of 
the Dutch. They pretended that while Eng- 
land was exhaufting her ftrength in foreign con- 
quells for the benefit of other nations, lhe was 
lofing her liberty at home. They aflerted that 
her minifters were not contented with (haring 
the plunder of an impoveriilied Hate, but by 
controuling their queen, were refolved to feizc 
upon its liberties alfo. 

A part of thefe complaints were true, and a 
part exaggerated ; but the real crime cf the 
minifiry, in the queen’s eye, was their pride, 
their combinations, and their increafing power. 
The infolence of the duchefs of Marlborough, 
who had hitherto poffefied more power than the 
whole privy-council united, ' was now become 
infupportable to her. The queen had entirely 
withdrawn her confidence from her ; and lhe 
was refolved to feize the firft opportunity of 
Ihowing her refen tment, and fuch an opportunity 
was not long wanting. 

Upon the death of the earl of Eflex, who was 
colonel of a regiment under the duke, the queen 
refolved to beltow it on a perfon lhe knew was 
entirely difpleafing to him. She therefore fent 
him word, that lhe wilhed he would give it to • 
Mr. Hill, brother to her favourite Mrs. Ma- 

lliam. 
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ftam, as a perfon every way Qualified for the com- 
mand. The duke was ftruck with this requeft, 
which he > confidered as a previous ftep to his 
own difgrace. He reprefented to the queen 
the prejudice that would redound to the fervicc 
from the promotion of fo young an officer, and 
the jealoufy that would be felt by his feniors, 
never confidering that he himfelf was a younger 
officer than many of thofe he commanded. He 
expoftulated with her on this extraordinary 
mark of partiality in favour of Mrs. Malham’s 
brother, who had treated him with fuch peculiar 
ingratitude. To all this the queen made no 
other reply, but that he would do well to con- 
fult his friends. He retired in difguft, and fat 
down to prepare a letter to the queen, in which 
he begged leave to refign all his employments. 

In the mean time the queen, who was confci- 
ousof the popularity of her conduit, went to the 
council, where flie feemed not to take the lealt 
notice of the duke’s abfence. The whole junto 
of his friends, which almoft entirely compofed 
-the council, did not fail to alarm her with the 
confequences of difobliging fo ufeful a fervant. 
She therefore for fome time diflembled her 
refentment j and even went fo far as to fend the 
duke a letter, empowering him to difpofe of the 
regiment as he thought proper. But Hill the 
was too fenfihly mortified a* many parts of his 
conduit, not to wilh for his removal; but flic 
for the prefent infilled on his continuing in com- 
mand. 

She ailed with lefs duplicity towards the 
duchefs, who fuppofing, from the queen’s pre- 
fept eondefeenfion, that flic was willing to be 
pacified, refolvcd once more to praitife the long- 
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forgotten arts by which (he rofe. She there- 
fore demanded an audience of her majefty, on 
pretence of vindicating her character from fome 
afpcrlions. She hoped to work upon the queen’s 
tendernefs, by tears, entreaties, and fupplica- 
tions. But all her humiliations ferved only to 
render her more contemptible to herfelf. The 
queen heard her without exhibiting the leaft 
emotions of tendernefs or pity. The only anfwer 
Ihc gave to the torrent of the other’s entreaties, 
was a repetition of an infolent expreflion ufed in 
one of this lady's own letters to her : "You de- 
lired no anfwer, and you fliall have none.” 

It was only by infenfible degrees, that the 
queen feemed to acquire courage enough to fe- 
cond her inclinations, and depofe a miniftry that 
had long been dil’agreeable to her. Harley, 
however, who Hill ihared her confidence, did 
not fail to inculcate the popularity, the juftice, 
and the fccuritv of fuch a meafure ; and in con- 
fcquence of his advice, the began the changes, 
by transferring the poll of lord-chamberlain 
from the duke of Kent to the duke of Shrews- 
bury, who had lately voted with the Tories, 
and maintained an intimate correfpondence with 
Mr. Harley. Soon after the earl of Sunder- 
land, fecretary of Hate, and fon-in-law to the 
duke of Marlborough, was difplaccd, and the 
earl of Dartmouth put in his room. Finding that 
flie was rather applauded- than condemned for 
this relolute proceeding, flie refolved to become 
entirely free. 

In thefe rcfolutions flie was ftrenghtened by 
the duke of Beaufort, who coming to court on 
this occaiion, informed her majefty that he came 
once more to pay his duty to the Queen. The 

whole 
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whole Whig party were in confirmation ; they 
influenced the directors of the Bank, fo far as 
to allure her majefty that public credit would be 
entirely ruined by this change in the miniftry. 
The Dutch moved heaven and earth with me- 
morials and threats, fhould a change take place. 
However, the queen went forward in her deligns: 
foon after the. earl of Godolphin was diverted of 
his office, and the treafury put in commiflion, 
fubje&ed to the direction of Harley, who was 
appointed chancellor of the exchequer, and un- 
der-treafurer. The earl of Rochefter was de- 
clared prefident of the council, in the room of 
lord Somers. The ftaff of lord-fteward being 
taken from the duke of Devonfbire, was given 
to the duke of Buckingham ; and Mr. Boyle 
was removed from the fecretary’s office, to make 
way for Mr. Henry St. John. The lord chancel- 
lor having refigned the great-feal, it was firft put 
in commiflion, and then given to fir Simon Har- 
court. The earl of Wharton furrendered his 
commiflion of lord-lieutenant of Ireland ; and 
that employment was conferred upon the duke 
of Ormond. Mr. George Granville was ap- 
pointed fecretary of war, in the room of Mr. 
Robert Walpole j and, in a word, there was not 
one Whig left in any office of the ftate, except 
the duke of Marlborough. He was ftill con- 
tinued the reluctant general of the army j but 
he juftly confidered himfclf as a ruin entirely 
undermined, and juft ready to fall. 

Bui the triumph was not yet complete, until 
the parliament was brought to confirm and ap- 
prise the queen’s choice. The queen, in her 
•ech, recommended the profecution of the war 
ith vigour. The parliament were ardent in 
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their exptteflions of zeal and unanimity* They 
exhorted her to difcountenance all fuch princi- 
ples and meafures as had fo lately* threatened 
her royal crown and dignity. This was but an 
opening to what foon after followed. The duke 
of Marlborough, who but a few months before 
had been fo highly extolled and careffed by the 
reprefentatives of the people, was now become 
the objeX of their hatred and reproach. His 
avarice was juftly upbraided; his protraXing 
the war was faid to arife from that motive. In- 
ftances were every where given of his fraud and 
extortion. Thefe might be true ; but party had 
no moderation,. and even his courage and con- 
duX were called in queftion. To mortify the 
duke ftill more, the thanks of the houfe of com- 
mons were voted to the earl of Peterborough 
for his fervices in Spain, when they were re- 
fufed to the duke for thofe hi Flanders ; and 
the lord-keeper, who delivered them to Peter- 
borough, took occafion to drop fome reflexions 
againft the mercenary difpofition of his rival. 

In this ebullition of party-refentment 'Har- 
ley, who firft railed the ferment, ftill kept the 
appearance of moderation, and even became 
fufpeXed by his more violent affociates as a 
luke-warm friend to the caufe. An accident 
increafed his confidence with his own party, and 
fixed him for a time fecurely in the queen’s 
favour. One Guifcard, a French officer, who 
had made fome ufeful informations relative to 
the affairs of France, thought himfelf ill reward- 
ed for his feryices to the crown by a precarious 
penfion of four hundred pounds a-year. He 
had often endeavoured to get to the fpeech of 
the queen, but was ftill repulfed, either by Har- 
Vol. III. Q ley 
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Icy or St. John. Enraged at thefe difappoint- 
ments, he attempted to make his peace with the 
court of France» and offered his fer vices' in a 
letter to one Moreau, a banker in Paris. His 
letters, however, virere intercepted, and a war- 
rant iifued out to apprehend him for high-trea- 
fon. Confcious of his guilt, and knowing that 
the charge could be proved againft him, ne did 
npt decline his fate, but refolved to fweeten his 
death by vengeance. Being conveyed before 
the council, convened at the Cock-pit, he per- 
ceived a penknife lying upon the table, and 
took it up without being obferved by any of the 
attendants. When queftioned before the mem- 
bers of the council, he endeavoured to evade 
his examination, and entreated to fpeak with 
Mr. fecretary St. John in private. His requeft 
being refufed, he faid, That’s hard ! not one 
word 1” Upon which, as St. John was out of 
reach, he ftept up to Mr. Harley, and crying 
out “ Have at thee then 1” he ftabbed him in 
the breaft with the penknife which he bad con- 
cealed. The blade of the knife broke upon the 
rib, without entering the cavity of the breaft ; 
neverthelefs he repeated the blow with fuch 
violence that Harley fell to the ground. St. 
John perceiving what had happened, inftantly 
drew his fwprd, and feveral others following his 
.example, Guifcard was wounded in feveral 
places. But he ftill continued to ltrike and de- 
fend himfelf,till at lafthe was overpowered by the 
meffengers and fervants, and conveyed from the 
council-chamber, which he had filled with ter- 
ror and confufion. His wounds, though dan- 
gerous, were not mortal ; but he died of a gan- 
grene# oceafioned by the bruifes which he had 
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fuftained.’ This unfuccefsful attempt foil more 
fcrved to eftablilh the credit of Harley '; and as 
he appeared the. enemy of France, no doubt 
was made but that he mtfft be the friend of 
England. * 

This accident ferved to demonftrate the po- 
litical re£titude of the miniftry, with refpeft to 
the ftate. A bill which they brought in, and 
paffed through both houfes, ferved to allure the 
nation of their fidelity to the church. This was 
an adt for building fifty new churches in the city 
and fuburbs of London, and a duty on coals 
was appropriated For this purpqfe. 

Nothing now remained of the Whig fyftem, 
upon which this reign was begun, but the war, 
which continued to rage as fierce as ever, and 
which increafed in expenfe every year as it went 
on. It was the refolution of the’ prefent mi- 
niftry to put an end to it at any rate, as it had 
involved the nation in deb| almoft to bank- 
ruptcy, and as it promifed, inftead of hum- 
bling the enemy, only to become habitual to the 
conftitution. However, it was a very delicate 
point for the miniftry, at prefent, to ftem the 
tide of popular prejudice in favour of its con- 
tinuance. The nation had been intoxicated 
with a childilh idea of military glory ; and pant- 
ed for triumphs, which they neither, faw nor 
felt the benefit of. The pleafure of talking at 
their entertainments and meetings of their di- 
ltant conquefts, and of extolling the bravery of 
their acquaintance, Was all the return they were 
likely to receive for a diminilhed people, and an 
exhaufted exchequer. The firft doubts of the 
expedience of continuing the war were introdu- 
ced into the houfe of commons. The members 
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made a remonftrance . to . the queen, in which 
they complained loudly of the former admini- 
ftration. They fatd, that in tracingthe ‘caufes 
of the national ddbt, they had difcovered great 
frauds and embezzlements of the public mo- 
ney. They affirmed that irreparable mifchief 
. would have enfued, in cafe the former minifters 
had been continued in office j and they thanked 
the queen for their difmiffion. 

. Having thus prepared the nation, it only now 
remained to remove the duke of Marlborough 
from his pod, as he would endeavour to tra- 
verfe all their negotiations. But here again a 
difficulty ftarted \ this dep could not be taken 
without giving offence to the Dutch, who placed 
entire confidence in him ; they were obliged, 
therefore, to wait for fome convenient occafion. 
But in the mean time, the duke headed his army 
in Flanders, and led on his forces againd mar- 
shal Villars, who Teemed refolved to hazard a 
battle. His lad attempt in the field is faid, 
by thofe who underdand the art. of war, to have 
excelled every former exploit. He contrived 
his meafures fo, that he induced the enemy, by 
marching and counter-marching, to quit a ftrong 
line of intrencbments without driking a blow, 
which, he came and Unexpectedly took poffef- 
lion of, - The capture of,Bouchain followed this 
enterprise, which capitulated after a liege of 
twenty day* j and this was the * lad military ex- 
pedition that tjbe duke of Marlborough ever 
performed. And how, by a continuance of 
conduct and fuccefs, by ever advancing, and 
neyer lofing an advantage, by gaining the enemy's 
pg&f. without fighting, and the confidence of 
bis Own foldiers without generofity, the duke 

of 
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of Marlborough ended his campaigns, bv leav- • 
ing the allies in pofleffion of a vaft traft ot coun- 
try. They had reduced, under their command, 
Spanifh Guelder land, Limbourg, Brabant, Flan- 
ders, and Hainault; they" were matters of the 
Scarpe, and the capture of Bouchain had open- 
ed them a way into the very bowels of France. 
Upon his return from this campaign, ‘he was - 
accufed of having taken a bribe of fix thoufand 
pounds a-year from' a Jew, who con t rafted to 
fupply the army with bread } and the queen 
thought proper to difmifshim from all his eim 
ployments. 

This was the .pretext made ufe of, but his 
fall had been predetermined ; and though his 
receiving fuch’a bribe was not the real caufe of 
his removal, yet candour mutt confefs that it 
ought to have been fo. The defire of accumu- 
lating money was a paffiontthit attended this 
general in all his triumphs ; and by this he 
threw a ftain upon his charafler, which all his 
great abilities have not been able to remove. 
He not only received this gratuity of fix thou- 
fand a year from Medina the Jew, but he was 
alfo allowed ten thoufand pounds a year from 
the queen j to this he added a dedu£tion of two 
and a half per cent, from the pay of the foreign 
troops maintained by England j and all this 
over and above his ordinary pay as general of 
the Britilh forces. Many excutes might have 
been given for his acceptance pf thefe fums $ but 
a great character ought pot to (fend in need of 
any excufe. 
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Awe (Continued.) 

War feems, in general, more adapted to 
the temper and the courage of the Whigs than 
the Tories. The former reftlefs, afitive, and 
ungovernable, feem to delight in the ftruggle j 
the latter fubmifiive, temperate, and weak, more 
willingly cultivate the arts of peace, and are 
content in profperity. Through the courfe of 
the Englifh niftory, France feems to have been 
the peculiar objea of the Hatred of the Whigs ; 
and a conftitutional war with that country feems 
to have . been their aim* On the contrary, the 
Tories have been found to regard that nation 
with no fuch oppofition of principle ; and a 

J >eace with France has generally been the re- 
ult of a Tory adminiftration. For fome time, 
therefore, before the difmiffion of Marlborough, 
a negotiation for peace had been carried on be- 
tween the court of France and the hew miniftry. 
They had a double aim in bringing this about. 
It wail'd ferve to mortify the* WnigSj and it 
would free their country frgiu a ruinous and un- 
neepflary war. • , . . v 

The motives of every political meafure, where 
faction enters, arp partly goo^, and partly evil, 
■piie t prefent minifters ’ .werg, without doubt, 
a^pated as well by hatred on one hand* as im- 
a.love of their country on the other. 

They 
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They hopdd to obtain fuch advantages in point 
of commerce for the fubje&s of Great-Bntain, 
as would filence all detraction. They were not 
fo very mindfiJl; of the interefts of the Dutch, 
as they knew that people to be but too attentive 
to thofe interefts themfelves. In order, there-- 
fore, to come as fodft as pollTbte to- the end in 
view, the earl of Jerfey, who aCted in concert 
with Oxford, fent a private meffage jto the 
court of France, importing the queen’s earneft 
defire for peace, and her wifti for s a renewal of 
the conference. This intimation was delivered 
by one Gualtier, an obfeure prieft, who was 
chaplain to the Imperial ambaffador, and a fpy for 
the Freuch court. The meffage was received 
with great pleafure at the French court, and an 
anfwer was returned, ardently pfofcffing the fame 
inclinations. This led the way to a reply, and 
foon after to a more definitive memorial from 
the court of France, which was immediately 
tranfmitted to the Dutch by the queen, for their 
approbation. • 

The ftates-general having perufed the French 
memorial, allured queen Anne that they were 
ready to join with her in contributing to the con- 
clufion of a durable peace ; but they expreffed 
a defire that the French king would be more ex- 
plicit in his offers towards fettling the repofe of 
Europe. In order to give the Dutch fome fa- 
tisfatfion in this particular, a previous confe- 
rence between the French and Englilh courts 
took place. Prior, much more famous as a poet 
than a ftatefman, Was* fent over with proposals 
to France ; and Menager, a man of no great 
ftation, returned with Prior to London, with 
full powers to treat upon the preliminaries. 

Q 4 After 
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After many long and intricate debates, certain 
preliminary articles were at laft agreed on, and 
figned by the Englifh and French miniftef, in 
confcqucnce of a written order from her ma- 
jefty. 

Ihe miniftry having got thus far, the great 
difficulty ftill lay before them, of making the 
terms of peace agreeable to all the confederates. 
The earl of Stafford, who had been lately recall- 
ed from the Hague, where he refided as am* 
baffador, was now fent back to Holland, with 
ordeis to communicate to the penfionary Hein- 
fjus, the preliminary propofals, to fignify the 
queen’s approbation of them, and to propofe a 
place where the plenipotentiaries fhould affem- 
ble. The Dutch were very averfe to begin the % 
conference, upon the infpe£tion of the prelimi- 
naries. They fent over an envoy to attempt 
to turn the queen from her resolution ; but 
finding their efforts vain, they fixed upon Utrecht 
as the place of general conference, and they 
granted paffports to the French minifters ac- 
cordingly. 

Many were the methods made ufe of by the 
Dutch as well as by the Germans, to fruftrate 
the negotiations of this congrefe. The emperor 
wrote circular letters to the princes of the em- 
pire, exhorting them to perfift in their former 
engagements. His ambafiaddi* in London pro- 
curing a copy of the preliminary articles, had 
them inferted in a common news-paper, in order 
to throw blame upon the miniftry, and render 
their proceedings odious to -the people. The 
Dutch began to complain of perfidy, and la- 
beled to raife a difeontent in England againft 
the meafures then in fpecujation. The Whigs 

in 
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in London did not fail to fecond thfir efforts 
with all .the arts of clamour, ridicule, and re- 
proach. . . Pamphlets, libels, and lampoons, were 
every day publilhed by one faction, and. the next 
were anfwered by the other. But the - confede- 
rates took a ftep from which they hoped fuccefs 
from the greatnefs of the agent whom they em- 
ployed. Prince Eugene, .who had been long 
famous for his talents in the cabinet and . in the 
field, was font over with a letter from the em- 
peror to the queen., But his intrigues and his 
arts were unable to- prevail ; he found at court, in- 
deed, a polite reception, fuch as was due to his 
merits and his fame but at the fame time fuch 
a repulfe as the private propofals he carried 
feemed to deferve. Still, meafures for the 
conference were going -forward, and the mini- 
Itry were determined to drive them, .on to a coft- 
clufion. . 

However, before we mention the refult of this 
great congrefs, it may be, neceffary to apprife 
the reader, that many of the motives which firlt 
incited each fide to take up arms were now no 
more. Charles of Auftria, for whofe caufe 
England had fpent fo much blood and treafure, 
vyas, by the death of his elder brother, the em- 
peror Jofeph, placed on the imperial throne. 
There was, therefore, every reafon for not fup- 
porting his pretenfions to the Spanifli , mo- 
narchy;, and the fame jealoufy which invited 
him to that kingdom was neceffary to be 
exerted in keeping him out of it. The ele£tor 
of Bavaria, who w;as intimately conne£ied with 
the French, was now detached from them ; and 
the Dutch, who had trembled for their barrier, 
were encroaching upon that bf the enemy. Thus 
accident and fuccefs gave ahnoft every power. 
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but Franoe and Ebgldnd, all that war could ever 
grant ; and though they fhould be crowned with 
the greateft fucceffes, it was the intereft of Eng-* 
land that her allies fhould be reinflated in. their 
rights, but not rendered too powerful. 

The conferences began at Utrecht, under the 
conduct of Robinfon, bifhop of Briflol, lord- 
privy-feal, and the earl of Stafford, on the fide 
of the Englifh j of Buys and Vandcrdufien, on 
the part of the Dutch j and ‘ of the marfhal ' 
D’Uxelles, the cardinal Polignac, and Mr. Ma- 
nager, in behalf of France; The minifters of 
the emperor and Savoy affilled, and the other 
allies fent alfo plenipotentiaries, though with the 
utmoll reluflance. As England and France 
were the only two powers that Were ferioufly in- 
clined to peace, it may be fuppofed that all the 
other deputies ferved rather to retard than advance 
, its progrefs. They met rather to ftart new dif- 
" Acuities, and widen the breach, than to quiet the 
diffenfions of Europe. The emperor infilled 
obltinately upon his claim to the Spanifh mo- 
narchy, refilling to give up the leaf! tittle of his 
pretenfions.' The Dutch adhered to the old 
preliminaries, which Lewis had- formerly rejeft- 
ed. They pra&ifed a tboufand little arts to 
intimidate the queen, to excite a jealoufy of 
Lewis* to blackemthe characters of her miniflry, 
and to keep up a dangerous fdrment among the 
people. • ’ T ■ 

The Englifh miniflry were fenfible of the dan- 
gerous and difficult talk they had to fuftain. The 
confederateswere entirely againft them ; a violent 
and defperate party at home, who never let any 
gov&H}ment reft, except when themfelves were 
itT'^^er, oppofea j none to fecond their efforts 

heartily. 
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heartily, but the commons and the queen, whofe 
health was vifibly' declining. * They had, by a 
bold meafure indeed';' fecured the houfe of lords 
on their fide, by creating twelve new peers in one 
d?iy ; and this turned the balance. Which was yet 
wavering, in their favour. But -in their prefent 
fituation; difpatch was greatly requifite. In cafe 
of their 'fovereign’s death, they had nothing to 
expefit butprofecution and' ruin for obeying her 
commands, unlefs there was time given to draw 
the people from the intoxication of their fuccef- 
fes, and until the utility of their meafures were 
found iuftified by the people’s happy experience. 
Thus the peace was haftened, and this hafte re- 
laxed the Englifti minifters’ feverity, in inlifting 
upon fuch terms and advantages as they had a 
right to demand. • * 

With thefe views the Englifiv minifters, find- 
ing multiplied obftru&ions -from the delibera- 
tions of their allies, fet on foot a private nego- 
tiation with France. They ftipulated certain 
advantages for the fubje&s of Great Britain, in a 
concerted plan of peace. - They refolved to en- 
ter into fuch mutual confidence with the French, 
as would anticipate all clandeftine tranfadlions 
to the prejudice of the coalition. Thele articles 
were privately rcgulated.between the two' courts; 
but being the refult of hafte and necefiity,. they 
were not quite fo favourable to . the Englifti in- 
terefts as the fanguine part of the nation. Were 
taught ta expefh ■ 

Mean while the French plenipotentiaries at 
Utrecht proceeded fo far as to deliver their pro- 
pofals in writing, under the name of fperific 
offers, which the confederates treated with in- 
dignation and contempt, who, on the other hand, 

drew 
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drew up their fpecific demands, which were con. 
lidered as highly extravagant by the minifters of 
Fiance. Conference followed conference; but 
ftill the contending parties continued as remote 
from each other as when they begun. The 
Englilh, willing to include their allies, if pofft- 
ble, in the treaty, departed from fome of their 
fecret pretenfions, in order to gratify the Dutch 
with the poffelfion of fome towns in Flanders. 
They confented to admit that nation into a par- 
ticipation of fome advantages in commerce. The 
queen, therefoic, finding the confederates ftill 
obftinately attached to their fiift preliminaries, 
gave them to underftand, that as they failed to 
co-operate with her openly and fincerel}, and 
had made fuch bad returns for her condefcenfion 
towards them, lhe looked upon herfelf as releaf- 
ed from all engagements. 

The firft inftance of difpleafure which was 
fhown to the confederates, was by an order given 
to the Englifli army in Flanders not to act upon 
the oflenhve. Upon the difmiilion of the duke 
of Marlborough, the duke ol Ormond had been 
inverted with the fupreme command of the Bri- 
tifh forces ; but with particular dire6tions that 
he fhould not hazard an engagement. However, 
he joined prince Eugene at Tournay, v\ ho, not 
being let into the fecret, advifed the attacking 
Villars ; but he foon found how aflaiis flood with 
his coadjutor. Ormond himfelf feemed extreme- 
ly uneafy at his fituation ; and, in a letter to the 
fccrctary, in England, dertred permiflion to re- 
turn hodife. But the confederates were loud in 
flietr complaints ; they cxpoftulated with the 
minifteuj* at Utrecht upon fo peifidious a con- 
du<S sjlut they were told that letters had been 
6 lately 
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lately received from the queen, in which flie 
complained, that as the ftates-general had not 
properly anfwered her advances, they ought not ‘ 
to be furprifed, if Ihe thought herfelf at liberty 
to enter into feparate meafures to obtain a peace 
for her own advantage. 

But the Dutch did not reft here. They had a 
powerful party in the houfe of lords, and there 
they refolved to arraign the conduct of the mi- 
niftry. Lord Halifax defcanted on the ill cbn- 
fequences of the duke of Ormond’s refufing to 
co-operate wjth prince Eugene, and moved for 
an addrefs to her majefty to loofe the hands of 
the Englilh general. It was urged that nothing 
could be more difgraceful to the duke himfelf 
than being thus fet at the head of an army with- 
out a power of a£ting. But earl Pawlet replied, 
that though none could doubt of the duke of Or- 
mond’s courage, yet he was not like a certain gene- 
ral who led troops to the flaughter, in hopes that 
a great number of officers might be knocked on 
the head, that he might increafe his treafurcs 
by difpofing of their commiffions. • The duke 
of Marlborough, who was prefent, was fo deeply 
affected at this malicious infinuation, that he fent 
the earl a challenge the next day; but the na- 
ture of the meffage coming to the queen’s ears, 
the duke was ordered to proceed no farther in 
the quarrel. 

In the mean time the allies, deprived of the 
affiftance of the Englilh, ftill continued their 
animolity againft the French, and were refolved 
to continue the war feparately. They had the 
utmoft confidence in prince Eugene, their ge- 
neral ; and though leffened by the defection of 
the Britifh forces, thev were ftill fuperior to 

thofe 
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thofe of the 'enemy commanded \by marfhal 
Villars. But the lofs of the BritiOi forces was 
foon feverely felt by the allied army. Villars 
attacked a feparatejjody Of their troops, encamp- 
ed at Denaiu,' under the command of the earl of 
Albemarle. Their intrenchmen’ts were forced, 
and feventeen* battalions either deftroyed or 
taken. The earl bimfelf, and all the furviving 
officers, were made prifoners of war. Tbefe fuc- 
cefles of Villars ferved to haften the treaty of 
Utrecht. The great obftacle which retarded that 
peace which Fiance and England feezed fo ar- 
dently to defire,' wa# the fettling the 'atl ccfcflion 
to the kingdoms of France and Spaifi^ The 
danger that threatened the interefts of. Europe 
was, left both kingdom# Ihould be united under 
one foveieignj and Philip, who was now king 
of Spain, ftood next in fuccelfion to the crown of 
France, except with the interpofitionof one child, 
(Afterwards Lewis XV.) who was then fickly. 
Philip, however, after many expedients, at laft 
refolved to wave , his pretenfions to the French 
monarchy,' and the treaty went forward with ra- 
pidity and fuccefs. 

. a . 0.171 1. In the beginning of Auguft, fecretary St. John, 
now created lord vifeount Bolingbroke, was fent 
to the court of Vci failles to remove all obftruc- 
tions to the^feparate treaty. .He was accompa- 
nied by Mr.' Prior and the anbe Gualtier, and 
' v treated with the moft diftinguifhed marks of re- 
fpe£t. He. was careffed by the French king, 
and the marauis de Torcy, with whom he ad- 
justed the principal interefts of the duke of Savoy, 
and thfe elector of Bavaria. This negotiation 
t ffl jfcJ fl jtthcdfin a few days, Bolingbroke return- 
ed 
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ed to England, and Prior remained as refident at 
the court of France. 

In the .mean time the articles of the intended 
treaty were warmly canvaffed among all ranks 
of people in London. A duel, which was 
fought between the duke of Hamilton and lord 
Mohun, in which they were both killed, ferved 
to exafperate the Whigs and Tories againft each 
other. The fubjeft of the duel_ is faid to have 
been a law-fuit } but as Mohun was conlidcred 
as bully in favour of the WhigS, the Tories ex- 
claimed againft the event as a party-duel, and 
abfurdly affirmed that a plot was laid againft the 
duke of. Hamilton’s life. Mobs now began to 
be hired by both factions, and the whole city 
was filled with riot and uproar. In this feenc 
of confufion, the duke of Marlborough hearing 
himfelf accufed as the fecret author of thefe mif- 
chiefs, thought proper to retire to the continent ; 
and his retreat was compared by his party to 
that of Scipio from Rome, after he had laved 
his country. 

At length, the treaties of peace and com- 
merce between England and France being agreed 
on by the plenipotentiaries on cither fide, and 
ratified by the queen, the acquainted her parlia- 
ment of the fteps Ihe h<jd taken. She informed 
them of her precautions to fecure them the fuc- 
cellion of a proteftanl king; and defired them 
to confider by her a£Vion$ whether ihe ever meant 
to divide her interefts from the houfe of Hano- 
ver. She left it to the commons to determine 
what forces, and what fupplies might be necef- 
fary for the fafety of the kingdom, “ Make 
“ yourfelves fate,” faid the, “ and,! lhail be fatis- 
“ fied. The a flection of my people, and the 
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“ providence of Heaven, ere the only guards I 
“ aik for my prote&ion.” Both houfes return- 
ed warm addrefles { and the ratifications of the 
treaty be mg exchanged, peace was proclaimed 
on the fifth of May, to the mexpreffible joy of 
the majority of the nation. 

The articles of this famous peace were longer 
canvaffed, and more warmly debated, than thofe 
of any other treaty read of in hiHoiy The num- 
ber of different interefts concerned, and the great 
enmity and jealoufy fuofi A ing between all, made 
it impoflible that rll coi M bs ft tisfiui, and in- 
deed there feemed no otner methou of obtaining 
peace, but that '"hicb w t ven, for the two 
principal powcis concerned 4 o ke their own 
articles, and to leave the rc... ioi a fubjefct of fu- 
ture difeuffion. 

The firft ft ipulation was, that Phil’p, now ac- 
knowledged king of Spain, fhould lenouncc all 
right? to the crown of Fiance the union ot two 
fuch powerful kingdom bung thought danger- 
ous to the liberties of Lanojn It vas agieed 
that the duke <1 beriv, Pin lip’s bioilki, and 
after him in h tcihon, 11 <. ild u o j enounce his 
right to the err v\ l ot Spun, m cafe he became 
king of France It wa^ aipulated that the duke of 
Savoy fliouUl pofkls the iflmd of Sicily, with the 
title of king, together with Fenefticlles, and other 
places on the continent, which mcreafe of do- 
minion was, in fome meafu r e, made out of the 
fpoils of the Fiench rnonarc he The Dutch had 
that barrier granted them which they fo long 
fought aftei j and if the crown of France was 
denrfyed of fome dominions to enrich the duke 
©JjBaVoy, on the other hand the houfe of Auftrni 
was taxed to fupply the wants of the Hollanders, 

who 
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who were put in pofleflion of the ftrongeft towns 
in Flanders. With regard to England, its glory 
and its interefts were lecured. The fortifications 
of Dunkirk, an harbour that might be danger- 
ous to their trade in time of war, were ordered 
to be demoliflied, and its port deftroyed Spain 
gave up all right to Gibraltar and the id and of 
Minorca. France refigned her pretcnfions to 
Hudfon’s Bay, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland ; 
but they were left in pofleflion of Cape Breton, 
and the liberty of diying their filh upon the 
fliore. Among thofe articles glorious to the 
Englifh nation, their fetting free the French- pro- 
teftants confined in the prifons and gallics for 
their religion vas -ut the leaft meritorjous. For 
the emperor it was ftipulatcd, that he fliould 
poflefs the kingdom of Naples, the duchy of 
Milan, and the Spanilh Netherlands. The king 
of Pruflia was to have Upper Caelder; and a 
time was fixed for the emperor's acceding to 
thete articles, as he had for fome time obftinately 
refufed to -nlift at the negotiation. Thus Europe 
feemed to be formed i ito one great republic, the 
differom members of which were cantoned out 
to diileienf goxeruors, and the ambition ot any 
one ftatc amenable to the tribunal of all. 1 hus 
it appears that the Kngliih mmiftry did jufticc f<> 
all the world ; but their country denied that juf- 
ticc to them. 

The Dutch and the Imperialifts, after com- 
plaining of this defertion in their allies, refolved 
to hold out for fome time. But ^they alfo footi 
alter concluded a peace ; the one oy the barrier 
tieim, and the other by the treaty of Raftadt, in 
which their interefts were afiertuined, and the 
treatv of Utrecht confirmed. 

Vot. 111. R r Ihe 
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The EnglHh being in this manner freed from 
their foreign enemies, had now full leifure to in- 
dulge their doraeftic diflen lions. The two par- 
ties never contended with greater animofity, nor 
greater injuftice, againft each other. No merit 
could he allowed in thofe of the oppofite faction, 
and no knavery feen in their own. Whether it 
was at this time the with of the minifters to alter 
the fuccefiion of the crown from the houfe of 
Hanover to the pretender, cannot now be clearly 
made out ; but true it is that the Whigs believed 
it as certain, and the Tories but faintly denied 
the charge. The fufpicions of that party be- 
came every day ftronger, particularly when they 
faw a total removal of the Whigs from all places 
of truft and confidence throughout the kingdom, 
and their employments bellowed on pioiefled 
Tories, fuppofed to be maintained of an un- 
broken hereditary fuccelfion. The Whigs were 
all in commotion, either apprehending or af- 
fecting to apprehend, a delign in favour of the 
pretender j nay, theu rcpoits went fo far as to 
affert that he was actually concealed in London, 
and that he had held feveral confeienccs with 
the minifters of ftate. 

Be this as it will, the chiefs of the Whig faftion 
held kci et conferences w ith baron Schutz,refident 
horn the court of Hanover They communicated 
theu fears and appiehenfions to the elcCtor, who, 
before he arrived in England, or confidered the 
fpn it of parties, wasthoroughl) prejudiced againft 
the Toi In return they received his inftruc- 
tions, aaA&erfe taught to expert his favour m cafe 
of bia'fw^ffion. 'I he houfe of lords feemed to 
ffaare in the geneial app’chenhon. The queen 

was 
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was addtafled to know what fteps had been 
taken for removing the pretender from the do- 
minions of the duke of Lorrain. They begged 
fhe would give them a lift of fuch perfons as 
having beep once attainted for their political mif- 
conduft, had obtained licences to return into 
Great-Britain fince the Revolution. Mr. Steele, 
afterwards known as the celebrated fir Richard 
Steele, was not a little a£live in railing and ipread- 
ing thefe reports. In a pamphlet written by 
him, called the Crilis, he bitterly exclaimed 
again ft the miniftry, and the immediate danger 
or their bringings in the pretender. The houfe 
of commons confidcred this performance as a 
fcandalous and feditious libel ; and Steele was 
expelled the houfe, of which he was a member. 

But while the Whigs were attacking the mi-* 
nifters from without, thefe were in much greater 
danger from their own internal diflenlions. 

Harley was created lord Oxford, and St. John 
lord Bolingbroke. Though they had ftarted with 
the fame principles and deiigns, yet having van- 
quilhcd other oppofers, they now- began to turn 
their ftrength againft each other. Never were 
two tempers worfe matched to carry on bulinefs 
together. Oxford, cautious, flow, diffident, and 
referved ; Bolingbroke, hot, eager, impetuous, 
and proud ; the hrft of great erudition, the lat- 
ter of great natural capacity ; the firft obftinate 
in command, the other reluftant to obey ; the 
firft bent on maintaining that rank in the admi- 
niftration which he had obtained upon the diffo- 
lution of the laft miniltry ; the other difdaining 
to att as a fubaltern to a man whom h£ thought 
himfelf able to inftruct. Both, therefore, began 
to form feparate interefts, add to adopt different 
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principles. Oxford's plan was the more mode- 
rate, Bolingbroke’s the more vigorous, but the 
lefs fecure. Oxford, h is thought, was entirely 
for the Hanoverian fucceffion ; Bohngbroke had 
fome hopes of bringing in the pretender. But 
though they hated each other molt fincerely, yet 
they were for a while kept together by the good 
offices of their friends and adherents, who had 
the melancholy profpe6t of feeing the citadel of 
their hopes, while openly befieged from without, 
lecretly undermining within. 

This was a mortifying profpeft to the To- 
ries j but it was more particularly difpleafing to 
the queen, who daily law her favourite miniftry 
declining, while her own health kept pace with 
their contentions. Her conftitution was now 
quite broken. One fit of ficknefs fucceeded 
another ; and what completed the ruin of her 
health was the anxiety of her mind. The coun- 
cil-chamber was for fome time turned into a 
fcene of obftinate difpute, and bitter altercation. 
Even in the queen’s prefence, the treafurer and 
fecretary did not abftain from mutual obloqu# 
and leproach. As Oxford forefaw that the 
Whig miniftry would force themfelves in, he 
was for moderate meafures. Bohngbroke, on 
the contrary, was for fetting the Whigs at de- 
fiance, and Battered the queen, by giving way 
to all her favourite attach nents. At length, 
their animofities coming to an height, Oxford 
wrote a letter to the queen, containing a detail 
of public tianfaflions, in the courfe of which he 


endeavoured to juftify his own condu£l, and ex- 
fc^he turbulent and ambitious fpirit of his 
Ou the other hand, Bohngbroke charg- 
ed the treafurer with having invited the duke of 
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Marlborough to return from his voluntary exile^ 
and of maintaining a private correfpondence with 
the houfe of Hanover. * In confequence of this, 
and the intrigues of lady Malham, who now 
feconded the aims of Bolingbroke, Oxford was 
Removed from his employments, and his rival 
feemed to triumph in nis new vidtory. 

But this paltry triumph was but of ihort du- 
ration. Bolingbroke for a while feemed to en- 
joy the confufion he had made j and the whole 
Hate being driven into diforder by the fudden- 
nefs of the treafurer’s fall, he fat fecure, conli- 
dering that he muft be called upon to remedy 
every inconvenience. But the queen's declin- 
ing health foon began to give him a dreadful 
profpeft of his own lituation, and the triumph 
of his enemies. As no plan had been adopted 
for fupplying the vacancy of treafurer, the queen 
was perplexed and harafled with the choice, and 
Ihe had no longer ftrength left to fupport the 
fatigue, ft had fuch an effeft upon her fpirits 
and conftitution, that {he declared {he dould not 
outlive it, and immediately funk into a Hate of 
lethargic infenfibility. Notwithftanding all the 
medicines which the phyficians could prefcribe, 
the diftemper gained ground fo fait, that the 
day after they defpaired of her life, and the pri- 
vy-council was affembled on the occafion. 1 he July 30, 
dukes of Somerfet and Argyle being informed of ,71 * 
the defperate {late in which lhe lay, entered the 
council-chamber without being fummoned, not a 
little to the furprife of the Tory members, who 
did not expe£t their appearance. The duke of 
Shrewsbury thanked them for their readinefs to 
give their alfiftance at fuch a critical juncture, 
and defired them to take their places. The phy- 
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ficians having declared that the queen was ftill 
ill her fenfes, the council unanimously agreed 
that the duke of Shrewfbury was the fitteft per- 
fon to be appointed to the vacant office of trea- 
furer. Thus Bolingbroke's ambition was de- 
feated, juft when he thought himfelf Secure. 

All the members of the privy-council, with- 
out diftin&ion, being now Summoned from the 
different parts of the kingdom, began to ptovide 
for the fecuiity of the conftitution. They fent 
a letter to the ele£tor of Hanover, informing 
him of the queen’s defperate fituation, and de- 
firing him to repair to Holland, where he would 
be attended by a Britifii fquadron to convey him 
lo England. At the fame time they dilpatched 
inftru&ions to the earl of Stafford at the Hague, 
to defire the ftates-general to be ready to perform 
the guaranty of the proteftant fucceflion. Pre- 
cautions were taken to fecure the fea-ports j and 
the command of the fleet was beftowed upon 
the earl of Berkeley, a profeffed Whig. Thefe 
mcnfuies, which weie all di£lated by that party, 
anfwered a double end It argued their own 
alacuty in the caufe of their new Sovereign, and 
feemed to imply a danger to the ftatc from the 
difaffcction of the oppofite intereft. 

On the thirtieth of July, the queen feemed 
Somewhat relieved by medicines, lofe from her 
bed about eight o’clock, ai.J walked a little. 
After fomc time, calling her eyes on a clock that 
flood in her chamber, flic continued to gaze at 
it for fomc minutes. One of the ladies in wait- 
,*hg afked her what fbe r aw there more than 
'<jfU^?l }^o which the queen only anfwered, by 
turning r her eyes upon her with a dying look. 
She W3s Soon after Seized vvitli a fit of the apo- 
plexy. 
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plexy, from which, however, fhe was fopiewhat 
recovered' by the afliftance of doftor Mead. 
She continued all night in a ftate of ftupefa&ion. 
She gave fome figns of life between twelve and 
one the next day; but expired the following 
morning, which was the firft of Auguft, a little 
after feven o’clock, in the forty-ninth year of 
her age. She reigned more than twelve years 
over a people now rifen to the higheft pitch of 
refinement ; that had attained by their wifdom 
all the advantages of opulence, and by their va- 
lour all the happinefs of fecurity and conqueft. 

This princefs was rather amiable than great, 
rather pleafing than beautiful ; neither her ca- 
pacity nor learning were remarkable. Like all 
the reft of her family, the feemed rather fitted 
for the private duties of life than a public Ra- 
tion ; being a pattern of conjugal fidelity, a 
good mother, a warm friend, and an indulgent 
miftrCfs. During her reign none fuffered on 
the fcaffold for treafon ; for when an opprefled 
faftion takes the lead, it is feldom cruel. In 
her ended the line of the Stuarts ; a family whofe 
misfortunes and mifcondufits are not to be paral- 
leled in hiftory ; a family, who, lefs than men 
themfelves, feemed to expe£t from their follow- 
ers more than manhood in their defence ; a fa- 
mily that never rewarded their friends, and never 
avenged them of their enemies. 
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CHAP. XLIIL 
George I. 

H E two parties which had long divided the 
kingdom, under the names of Whig and Tory, 
now feemed to alter their titles j and as the old 
epithets had loft their vir i^ence by frequent ufe, 
the Whigs, were now ftyled Hanoverians, and 
the Tories were branded with the appellation of 
Jacobites. The former boafted of a proteftant 
king, the latter of an hereditary monarch ; the 
former urged the wifdom of their new monarch, 
a’nd^the latter alleged that theirs was an Englilh- 
It is eafy to perceive, that the choice 
4 would 
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would reft upon him whofe wifdom and religion 
promifed the people the greateft fecurity. 

The Jacobites had long heen Hattered with 
the hopes of feeing the fuccetBon altered by the 
new miniftry. Ungrounded hopes and impracti- 
cable fchemes, feem to have beep the only por- 
tion bequeathed to that party. They now found 
all their expectations biafted by the premature 
death of the queen. The diligence and activity 
of the privy-council, in which the Hanoverian 
intereft prevailed, the general ridicule which at- 
tended their inconfiftent conduCt, all ferved to 
complete their confufion. Upon recolleCtion, 
they law nothing fo eligible in the prefent ciifis, 
as filence and fubmifiion j they hoped much 
Irom the afliftance of France, and ftill more from 
the popularity and counfels of the pretender. 
This unfortunate man feemed to poflefs all the 
qualities of his father ; his pride, his want of 
perfevcrance, and his attachment to the catholic 
religion. He was but a poor leader^ therefore 
unfit to conduCt-i^o- aefperate a caufe ; and, in 
faCt, all the fenfible part of $he kingdom had 
forfaken it as irretrievable^^ 

Purfuant to the a£l of fncceffion, George the 
Firft, fon of Erneft-Auguftus, firtt c letter of 
Brunfwick, and the pnneefs Sophia, grand- 
daughter to James the Firft, afeended the liritifh 
throne. His mature age, he being now fifty- 
four years old, his fagacity and experience, his 
numerous alliances, tne general tranquillity of 
Europe, all contributed to ciiablifh his intcrcfts, 
and to promife him a peaceable and happy reign. 
Jlis virtues, though not fiiining, werefolid; he 
was of very different difpofition from the Stuart 
farailv, whom he fucceeded. Thefe were known 
8 to 
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to a proverb, for leaving their friends in extre- 
mity} George, on the contrary, foon after his 
arrival in England, was heard to fay, **My 
“ maxim is, never to abandon my friends j to 
“ do juftice to all the world, and to fear no man.” 
To thefe qualifications of refolution and perfe- 
verance, he joined great application to bufinefs. 
However, one fault with refpeft to England re- 
mained behind ; he ftudicd the interefts of thofe 
fubjefts he had left more than' of thofe he came 
to govern. 

The queen had no fooner refigned her breath, 
than the privy-council met, and three inftru- 
ments were produced, by which the ele&or ap- 
pointed feveral of his known adherents to be 
added as lords juftices to the feven great offices 
of the kingdom. Orders alfo were immedi- 
ately iffued out for proclaiming George king of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, Ihe regency 
appointed the carl of Dorfet to cany him the 
intimation* of his acccffiom to the crown, and to 
attend him in his journey to England. They 
fent the general offers, in whom they could 
confide, to their they reinforced the gar- 

rifon of Portfmouth, and appointed the celebrat- 
<. d Mr. Addifon fecretrary of ftate. To mortify 
the late miniflry the more, lord Bolingbrokc 
v as obliged to wait every morning in the paf- 
fa ge, among the fervants, with his bag of pa- 
pers, where there were perfons purpofely placed 
to infult and deride him. No tumult appeared, 
no commotion arofe againft the acceffion of the 
new king, and this gav'* a llrong proof that no 
rational meafurcs were ever taken to obftru£t his 
exaltation. 

The king firft landed at Greenwich, where he 
- was 
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was received by the duke of Northumberland, 
captain of the life-guard, and the lords of the 
i cgency, ' From the lailding-place he walked to 
his houfe in the park, accompanied by a great 
number of the nobility and other perfons ot di- 
ftinftion, who expe&ed to make their court in this 
reign, in confequence of their turbulence and 
opposition to the laft. When he retired to his 
bed-chamber, he fent for fuch of the nobility as 
had diftinguilhed themfelves by their zeal fof 
his fuccelhon. But the duke of Ormond, the 
lord-chancellor, and the lord-trcafurer, found 
themfelves excluded. Lord Oxford, the next 
morning, prefented himTelf with an air of confi- 
dence, fuppoling that his rupture with Boling- 
broke would compenfate for his former conduct. 
But he had the mortification to remain a confider- 
able time unnoticed among the crowd ; and then 
was permitted to kifs the king’s hand, without 
being honoured with any circumftance of pecu- 
liar refpefh To mortify him ftill more, the king 
expreflfed the moil uncommon regard for the* 
duke of Marlborough, who had juft come from 
the continent, as well as for all the leaders of 
the Whig party. 

The king of a faction is but the fovercign of 
half his fubje&s. Of this, however, the new- 
el e£ted monarch did not feem fenfible. It was 
his misfortune, and confequently of the nation, 
that he was hemmed round by men, who foured 
him with all their own interefts and prejudices. 
None now but the leaders of a party were admit- 
ted into employment. The Whigs, while they 
pretended to fecure the crown for their king, 
were with all poffible arts confirming their own 
interefts, extending their connexions, and giving 
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laws to their fovereign. An inftantaneous and 
total change was made in all the offices of truft, 
honour, or advantage. The Whigs governed 
the fenate and the court ; whom they would, 
they oppreffed ; bound the lower orders of people 
with fevere laws, and kept them at a diftance by 
vile diftin&ions ; and then taught them to call 
this — Liberty. 

• Thefe partialities foon raifed great difeontent 
among the people, and the king’s attachment 
confiderably increafed the malcontents through 
all the kingdom. 1 he clamour of the church’s 
being in danger was revived, and the people only 
feemed to want a leader to excite them to infur- 


rcQion. Birmingham, Biiftol, Norwich, and 
Reading, ftill remembered the fpirit with which 
they had declared for Sacheverel ; and now the 
cry was, " Down with the Whigs, and Sacheverel 
A.D.1714. for ever !” During thefe commotions, which were 
* fomented by every art, the pretender himfelf con- 
tinued a calm fpeftator on the continent. Then 
was the time for him to have (truck his greateft 
blow j but he only fent over his emiffaries to dif- 
peife his ineffeftual manifeftoes, and delude the 
unwary. In thefe papers he obferved, that the 
late queen had intentions of calling him to the 
crown. He expoftulated with his people upon 
the injuftice they had done themfelves in pro- 
claiming a foreign prince for their fovereign, 
contrary to the laws of the country that gave him 
only the real claim. Copies of a printed addrefs 
were fent to the dukes of Shrewsbury, Marl- 


borough, Argyle, and other noblemen of the 
fiafec dironftion, vindicating his right to the 
mown, and complaining of the injuftice of his 
people. * Yet though he ftill complained of their 
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conduft, lie never took one ftep to reform his 
own, or t6 correct that objeftion upon which his 
father had forfeited the throne. He fill I con- . 
tinued to profefs the trueft regard to the catho- 
lic religion 5 and, inftead of concealing his fen- 
timents on that head, gloried in his principles. 
He expefted to afeend the throne againft a very 
powerful oppofition, and that by profefling the 
very fame principles by which it had been loft. 

But however odious the popifh fuperftition 
was to the bulk of the people at that time, the 
principles of the diflenters were equally difpleaf- 
ing. It was againft them and their tenets, that 
mobs were excited, and riots became frequent. 
How violent foever the conduft of either party 
feemed to be, yet their animofities Were founded 
upon religion, and they committed every excefs 
upon principles that had their foundation in fomc 
miftaken virtue. It was now faid, by the Tories, 
that impiety and herefy were daily gaining 
ground under a Whig adminiftration. It was 
laid that the bilhops were fo lukewarm in fa- 
vour of the church, and fo ardent in purfuit of 
temporal advantages, that every vice was rear- 
ing its head without controul'. The doftrines of 
the true religion were left expofed on ever} lide, 
and open to the attacks of the diflenters and So- 
rinians on one part, and of the. catholics on the 
other. The lower orders of the. clergy fided with 
the people in thefe complaints ; they pointed out 
to the miniftry feveral *t rafts written in favour of 
Socinianifm and Arianifm. The miniftry not only 
refufed to punilh the delinquents, but^enced 
the clergy themfelves, and forbade thefWwture 
deputations on fitch topics. This injunction an- 
fwered die immediate purpofe of the mfriiftry; 
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it put a (top to the clamours of the populace, fo- 
mented by the clergy, but it produced a worfe 
diforder in its train ? it produced a negligence 
* in all religious concerns. Nothing can be more 
impolitic in a ftate than to hinder the clergy from 
difputing with each Other; they thus become 
more animated in the caufe of religion, and 
which fide foever they defend, they become wifer 
and better as they carry on the difpute. To 
filencc argument in the clergy, is to encourage 
them in Hoth and negleft , if religion be not kept 
awake by oppofition, it finks into filencc, and no 
longer continues an object of public concern. 

1 he parliament being diffolved, another was 
called by a very extraordinary proclamation. In 
this the king complained of the evil defigns of 
men difaffefted to his fucceffion ; and or their 
having mifreprefented his conduct and principles. 
He expreffed hopes that his fubjefts would fend 
up to parliament the fitteft perfons to redrefsthe 
prefent diforders ; he entreated that they would 
cleft fuch in particular as had expreffed a firm 
attachment to the proteftant fuccclfion when it 
was in danger. It was thus that this monarch 
was tutored by the faftion around him, to look 
with an evil eye on fubjefts that never oppofed 
the fucceffion ; fubjefts that detefted a popifli 
monarch, and whole only fault was a defire of 
being governed rather by the authority of a king 
than a junto of their fellow-fobjefts who affirmed 
his power. In the eleftion of this important par- 
liament, uncommon vigour was exerted on both *' 
fid cs i hut by dint of the monied intereft that 
prMjjSpi|P in corporations, and the aftivity of the 
mimPry, which will always have weight, a great 
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majority of Whigs was. returned both in England 
and Scotland. 

Upon the firft meeting of this new parliament, 
in which the Whigs, with the king at their head, 
for he took no care to conceal his partialities, 
were predominant, nothing was expected but the 
moft violent meafures againft the late miniftry ; 
nor were the expeditions of mankind difap- 
pointed. The king gave the houfe of commons 
to underftand that the branches of the revenue, 
appointed for the fupport of the civil govern- 
ment, were not fufficient for that purpofe. He 
warned them that the pretender boafted of the 
affiftance he expedted in England to repair his 
former difappointments. He intimated alfo, that 
he expe&ed their affiftance in punifliing fuch as 
endeavoured to deprite him of that blcfiing he 
moft valued, the affection of his people. As the 
houfes were predifpofed to violen’ meafures, this 
ferved to give them the alarm ; and they outwent 
even the moft fanguine expedtations of the moft 
wndidtive miniftry. 

The lords, in return to the fpecch, profeired 
their hopes that the king would # be able to reco- 
ver the reputation of the kingdom on the conti- 
nent, the lofs of which they affedied to deplore. 
The commons went much farther : they declared 
their refolution to trace out thofe meafures by 
which the country was deprefledj they lcfuived 
to feek after thofe abettors on whom tne preten- 
der feemed to ground his hopes, and they deter- 
mined to bring fuch to condign puniftiment. 
Mr. fecretary Stanhope oj:>en]y alfertcd, that not- 
withftanding the endeavours which lift been 
ufed by the late miniftry to prevent a difeovery 
of their hidden tranfaciions, by conveying away 
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feveral papers from the fecretary’s office, yet there 
was ftill lufficient evidence left to prove their 
corruptions and treafons. He added, that thefe 
proofs would foon be laid before the houfe, when 
it would appear that the duke of Ormond had 
afted in concert, if not received orders from the 
French general. . 

The houfe feemed very well inclined to enter 
into any impeachment; and there was no re- 
ftraint to the violence of their meafures, but the 
voice of a multitude without doors, intimidated 
by the refolution of the prefent rulers. It was the 
artifice, during this and the fucceeding reign, to 
ftigmatife all thofe who teflified their difeontent 
againft government, as Papifts and Jacobites. 
All who ventured to fpeak againft the violence of 
their meafures, were reproached as defigning to 
bring in the pretender ; and moft people were 
confequently afraid to murmur, fince difontent 
was fo near a-kin to treafon. The people, there- 
fore, beheld the violence of their conduct in fi- 
lent fright, internally difapproving, yet not dar- 
ing to avow their deteftation. 

in this feiment, the former miniftry could ex- 
pert neither juftice nor mercy. A part of them 
kept away from bufinefs ; Bohngbroke had hi- 
therto appeared and fpoke in the houfe as ufual. 
Howoei, his fears now prevailed over his delire 
to vindicate his character ; finding an impeach- 
ment was likely to be made, >he withdrew to the 
continent, leaving a letter, in which he declared, 
that if ther§ had been any hopes of a fair and 
opep.-trial he would not have declined it ; but 
t>t^gjg?al ready prejudged in the minds of the ma- 
jority, he thought fit, by flight, to confult their 
honour and his own fafety. 
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A committee was foon after appointed. Cm* 
lifting of ftventy perfons, to infpew ail the pa- 
pers relative to the late negotiation for peace j 
and to pick out fuch or them as might ferve aS 
fubjeds of accufation againft the late miniftry. 
After fome time {pent in this difquifition, Mr. 
Walpole, as chairman of the committee, declared 
to the houfe that h report was drawn up ; and in 
the mean time, moved that a warrant might be 
iftiied for apprehending*Mr, hlatthew Prior, and 
Mr. Thomas Harley, who being in the houfe, wefe 
immediately taken into cuftody. '1 hen he read 
the report of the. committee, in which a number 
of charges were exhibited againft the queen’s mi- 
nifters. The clandeftine negotiation with Mr. Me- 
nagerj the extraordinary meafures purfued to form 
the congrefs at Utrecht; the trifling of the French 
plenipotentiaries, by the connivance of the Bri- 
tifli minifters ; the duke of Ormond’s a£ting in 
concert with the French general ; Boliugbroke’s 
journey to France, to negotiate afeparate peace; 
thefe and fome other charges were recited againft 
them, and then Walpole impeached lord Boling- 
broke of high-treafon. This ftruck fome of the 
members with amazement, as there was nothing 
in the report that any way amounted to treafon ; 
but they were ftill more aftonifljed, when lord 
Coninglby, riling up, was heard to fay, “ '1 he 
" worthy chairman has impeached the hand, 
“ but 1 impeach the head ; he has impeached the 
“ fcholar, and 1 the mafter. 1 impeach Robert 
“ earl of Oxford, and earl of Mortimer, of high 
“ treafoir, and other crimes and mifdemeanors.’* 

When lord Oxford appeared in the houfe of 
lotds the day following, he was avoided by the 
peers as inle£lious j and die had now an oppor- 
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t unity of difcoverin^Jthc bafenefs of mankind. 
When the articles wefe read againft him in the 
houfe of commons, ti warm debate afofe upon 
that in which he was charged with having advif- 
ed the French king of the manner of gaining 
Toumay from the Dutch. Mr. Walpole alleged 
that it was treafon. Sir Jofeph Jekyl, a known 
"Whig, faifl that he could never be of opinion that 
it amounted to treafon.. It was his principle, he 
faid, to do juftice to all men, to the higheft and 
the lowelt. He hoped he might pretend to fome 
knowledge of the laws, and would not fcruple to 
declare upon this part of the queftion in favour 
of the criminal. To this Walpole anfwered, with 
great warmth, that there were feveral perfons 
both in and out of the committee, who did not 
in the leaft yield to that member in point of ho- 
nefty, and exceeded him in the knowledge of the 
laws, and yet were fatisfied that the charge in 
that article amounted to high-treafon. This point 
being decided, againft the eail, and the other 
articles appioved by the houfe, the lord Co- 
ningftiy, attended by the Whig members, im- 
peached lord Oxford at the bar of the houfe of 
loids, demanding, at the fame time, that he* 
might lofe Ins feat, and be committed to coftody. 
When this point came to be debated in the houfe 
of lords, a violent altercation enfued. Thofe who 
ftill adhered to the dep ifed minifter maintain- 
ed the injuftlce and the danger of fucha proceed- 
ing. At laft the earl himfelf rofe up, and, with 
great tranquillity, fpoke to the following purpofe. 
After obferving that the whole charge might be 
redated to the negotiation for, and the conclu- 
fiopff, the peace, “ 1 am accufed,” fays he, ** for 
** paving made a peace , a peace which, bad .is 

“ it 
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“ it is now reprefented, has been approved "by 
“ two fi^ccelhve parliaments.' For my own part, 
“ I always afted by th«j immediate directions and 
** command of the queen my miftrefs, and never 
“ offended again ft any known law. I am justified 
** in my own conference, and unconcerned for 
“ the life of an infignificant old man. But I .can* 
“ not, without the higheft ingratitude, remain 
** unconcerned for the belt 6f queens ; obliga- 
“ tion binds me to vindicate her memory. My 
“ lords, if minifters of ftate, acting by the im- 
“ mediate commands of their fovereign, are af- 
“ terwards to be made accountable for their pro* 
“ ceedings, it may one day or other be the cafe 
** of all the members of this auguft affe.nbly. I 
“ doubt not, therefore, that out of regard to 
“ yoprfelves, youf lordfhips will give me an 
“ equitable hearing; and n I hope, ‘hat in the pro- 
“ fecution of this inqjuiry, it will appear that I 
have merited not only the indulgence, but tlje 
“ favour of this government. My lords, I am 
“ now to take my leave of your lordfhips, and 
* c of this honourable houfe, perhaps, for ever. 1 
“ (hall laydown my life with pleafure, inacaufe 
** favoured by my late dear royal iryftrefs. And 
“ when I confider that I am to be judged bv the 
“ juftice, honour, and virtue of my peers, 1 fliall 
“ acquiefce, and> retire with great content. And, 
“ my lords, God’s will be done.’* 

On his return from the houfe of lords to his 
own houfe, where he' was for that night permit- 
ted to go, he was followed by a great multitude of 
people, crying out, “ High church, Ormond and 
Oxford for ever !** Next day he was brought to 
the bar, where he received a copy of his impeach- 
ment, and was allowed a month to prepare his 

S 2 anfvver. 
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aftfwer. Though do£tpr Mead declared that if the 
earl Ihould be fent to the Tower, his life would 
be in danger, it was carried in the houfe that he 
Ihould be committed. The ferment in the houfe 
Hill continued ; and the earl of Anglefey declar- 
ed that fuch violent meafures would make the 
fceptre (hake in the king’s hands. This increaf- 
ed the tumult ; and though much greater liberties 
have been lince taken by that party againft their 
fovereign, yet Anglefey was then obliged to apo- 
logife tor this expreflion. Oxford was attended 
in his way to* the Tower by a prodigious con- 
courfe of people, who vented their anger at his 
commitment in imprecations upon his profe- 
cutors. * 

The violence of the commons was anfwered 
with equal violence without doors. Tumults 
became eveiy day more frequent, and every tu- 
mult only ferved to mcreafe the feverity or the 
legiflature. They now paired an aft, declaring 
that if any peufons, to the number of twelve, un- 
law fully adembled, Ihould continue together one 
hour, after being required to difperfe by a juf- 
tice of peace, 01 other officer, and after hearing 
, \ the aft againft liotsread in public, they Ihould 
' be deemed guilty of felony, without benefit of 
clergy. This is a very fevere aft, and one of the 
greateft reft rift ions on the liberty of the fubjeft 
that pafted during this century. By this, ail 
meetings of the people, either tor the purpofes 
of amufement or redrefs, aie rendeied ciimmal, 
if it iliali pleafe any magiftrate to conlider them 
as (M?h It is indeed very remarkable, that all 
tbtpeverc and moft reftriftive laws were tnafted 
bJT’Shat party who aie con tinually. ftunmng man- 
kind with a cry of freedom. 


At 
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At the time appointed, Oxford’s anfwer to the 
charges exhibited agairrft him was delivered into 
the houfe of lords, from whence it was tranf- 
mitted to the houfe of commons. Walpole hav* 
mg heard it read, declared that it contained lit- 
tle more than a repetition of the pamphlets in 
vindication of the late miniftry, and that it ma- 
licioufly laid upon the queen the blame of all 
the pernicious meafures he' had led her into. He 
alleged that it was alfo a libel on the pro- 
ceedings of the houfe, fince he endeavoured to 
clear thofe perfons who had already confefled 
their guilt by flight. In confequence of this, a 
committee was appointed to manage his im- 
peachment, and to prepare evidence againft him. 

By this committee it was reported that Mr. Prior 
’ had grofsly prevaricated on his examination, and 
behaved with great contempt of their authority. 

The duke of Ormond and lord Bolingbroke' hav- 
ing omitted to furrender themfelves within a li- 
mited time, it was ordered that the earl marfhal 
fhould erafe out their names and arms from 
among the lift of peers ; and inventories were 
taken of their eftates and pofleflions, which were 
declared forfeited to the crown. In this manner 
an indiferiminate vengeance Teemed to purfue 
the perfons who compofed the late miniftry, and 
who concluded a more beneficial treaty of peace 
than England ever obtained either before or 
fince. 

In confequence of thefe proceedings, lord Ox- 
ford was confined in the Tower, where he con- 
tinued for two years, during which time the 
nation was in a continual ferment from an adual 
rebellion that was carried on unfuccefsfully. Af- 
ter the execution of feme lords, who were taken 

S3 in 
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it) arras, the nation feemed glutted with blood, 
and that was the time that loid Oxford petition- 
ed to he brought to hk trial. He knew that the 
fury of the nation was fpent on objects that were 
really culpable, and expedted that his cafe 
would look like innocence itfelf, when compar- 
a.d. t 7 i 7 . ed to theirs. A day at his own requeft was 
afiigned him, and the commons w,ere ordered to 
prepare for their charge. At the appoin'ed time 
the peers repaired to the court in Weftminfter- 
ball, wheie lord Cow per pi elided as lord high- 
fteward. 'll.e king, and the reft of the royal 
family, with the foreign miniflers, aflifted at 
the folemnity. The earl -was conduced from 
the Tower , the ai titles of his impeachment lead, 
with his anfvvers, and the reply of the commons. 
As fir Jofcph Jekjl flood up to make good the 
firft article of the charge, which amounted only 
to at rhifdemeanor, lord Harcourt reptefented to 
the loids, that it would be tedious and unnecef- 
fary to go through the who'e of the charges 
alleged againft the earl ; that if thofe only were 
proved, in which he was impeached of high- 
tu.ifon, the earl would then torfe.t his life and 
eliafe, aiid there would be an end of the matter. 
He was therefore of opinion, that the commons 
lliould not be admitted to pioceed upon the more 
uni’iipcutant part of the accufation, ui til judg- 
ment 11. ould be firft obtained upon the aiticlcs 
for high-tieafcn. In this the loids agiecing, 
the* CO.* mops declared .hat it was their undoubt- 
ed pri* iUjge to impeach a peer either for tiea- 
fon, or a mifdcn.canor, o> to mix the acculation 
as they thought proper, 'lhe lords afleited that 
it was. a liglu inherent in every court of juftice 

to 
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to direO: the methods of proceeding in that court. 
The commons demanded a conference; but 
this was refufed. The dilpute grew warm ; the 
lords informed the lower-houfe by meflage that 
they would proceed to the trial ; the commons 
difregarded the information, and refufed to at- 
tend. Soon after, the lords repairing to Weft- 
minfter-hall, and commanding the earl to be 
bi ought forth, his accufcrs weie ordered tp ap- 
pear. But finding the commons refolute, hav- 
ing waited a quarter of an hour, it was voted 
that the prifoner fhould be fet at liberty. To 
this difpute he probably owed the fecurity of 
his title and fortune ; for, as' to the articles im- 
porting him guilty of high-treafon, they were 
at once malignant and frivolous ; fo that his life 
was in no manner of danger. 

The duke of Ormond, as has been mentioned, 
was accufed in the fame manner j and it is thought 
that his correfpondence with the Pretender was 
better afeertained than his accufers at firft thought 
proper to declare. HovUver, Mr. Hutchefon, 
one of.the commiffioners of trade, boldly fpoke 
in his defence. He expatiated on his noble 
birth and qualifications ; he enumerated the fer- 
vices he had performed to the crown ; he aflert- 
cd that the duke had only obeyed the queen’s 
commands j and affirmed that all the allegations 
againft him could not, in rigour of the law, be 
conftrued into high-treafon. His flight was a 
fufficient anfwer to the arguments ; having re- 
fufed to defend his irifcocence, his oppofers 
were refolved to condemn him as guilty. The' 
night he took leave of England, it is faid he 
paid a vifit to lord Oxford, whb dilfuaded him 
from flying with as much earneft'nefs as the duke 
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entreated Oxford to fly. He bid his friend the 
laft adieu, with thefe words, “ Farewel Ox- 
“ ford, without a head.” To which the other 
replied, “ fcarewel duke, without a duchy.” He 
afterwards continued to refide chiefly in Spain, 
an il uftrious exile, and fruitlefsly attached to a 
mailer unwoith) of his fc*i vices. 

The common* were not lefs determined againft 
lord Stafford, againft whom articles of impeach- 
ment w ere voted. However, he was afterwards 
included with others in an a£t of indemnity, and 
found fafetv among the number that were driven 
into guilt, ard then thought worthy of pardon. 

In the mean time, thofe vindictive proceed- 
ings excited the indignation of the people, who 
perceived that the avenues to royal favour were 
ciofed agaiuft all but a faCtion. The flames of 
rebellion were actually kindled in Scotland, 
where, to their other grievances, they joined that 
of the union, which they were taught to confi- 
der as an oppreflion. '1 he malcontents of that 
Country had all along maintained a correfpon- 
dcnce with their friends in England, who were 
now driven by refentment and apprehenfion into 
a fjftetn of politics they would not otherwife 
have dreamt of. Some of the I ory party, who 
were men attached to the proteftant rehgi in, 
of moderate principles in government, began to 
affociate with the Jacobites, and to wifti m ear- 
ned for a revoluuon. Scotland firft. fliowed 
them an example, Ihc earl of Mar aflembled 
three handxed of hisfcown vaflals in the HighT 
;fcnds, J proclaimed the ?r 'tender at Caftletown, 
and fet up his ftandard at a place called Brae- 
4 pftar, affunung .he title of lieutenant-general of 
his majefty’s forces. To fecond thefe attempts, 

two 
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two veflels arrived in Scotland from France, 
with arms, ammunition, and a number of of- 
ficers, together with afiurances to the earl, that 
the Pretender himfelf would Ihortly come over 
to head his own forces. The earl, in confe- 
quence of this promife, foon found himfelf at 
tne head of ten thoufand men, well armed and 
prov'ded. He fecured the pafsofTay at Perth, 
where his head-quarters were eftabliflied, and 
m?de himfelf mailer of the whole fruitful pro- 
vince of Fife, and ajl the fea-coaft on that tide 
of the Firth of Edinburgh. He marched from 
thence to Dumblaine, as if be had intended to 
crofs the Forth at Stirling-bridge ; but there he 
was informed of the preparations the duke of 
Argyle was making, who was railing forces to 
give him battle. 

This nobleman, whofe family hr.d fuflered fo 
much under the Stuart line, was ftill polIifTcd 
of his hereditary hatred ; and upon tb s oc- 
cafion he was appointed commander in chief of 
all the forces of North-Britain. 'Hie earl of 
Sutherland alio went down to Scotland to raife 
forces for the fervicc of government ; and many 
other Scottilh peers followed the example. The 
earl cf Mar being informed that the duke was 
advancing againii him from Stirling, with the 
difeontented clans, affifted by fome troops from , 
Ireland, at firft thought it wifeft to retreat. But 
being foon after joined by fome of the clans un- 
der the earl of Seaforth, and others under general 
Cordon, an experienced officer, who had figna- 
lifed himfelf in ihe Ruffian fervicc, he refolved 
to face the enemy, and direfted his march to- 
wards the South. 

'The duke of Argyle, apprifed of his inten- 
tions. 
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tions, and at any rate willing to prove his at* 
tachment to the prefent government, refolved to 
give him battle in the neighbourhood of Dum- 
blaine, though his forces did not amount to half 
the number of the enemy. In the morning he 
drew up his army, which did not exceed three 
thoufaiid five hundred men, in order of battle; 
but he foon found himfelf greatly outflanked by 
the enemy. The duke perceiving the earl mak- 
ing attempts to furround him, was obliged to 
alter his difpofition, which, on account of the 
fcar< ity of general officers, was not done fo ex- 
peditioufly as to be finiffied before the rebels 
began the attack. The left wing, therefore, of 
the duke’s army received the centre of the ene- 
my, and fupported the fii ft c harge without (brink* 
ing. It feemed even for a while victorious, as the 
earl ofClanronald,who commanded againft it, was 
killed on the fpot. But Glengary, who wa6 fecond 
in command, undertook to infpirebis intimidated 
forces; and waving his bonnet, cried out feve- 
ral times, “ Revenge !” This animated the rebel 
tioops to fuch a degree, that they followed him 
clofe to the points of the enemy’s bayonets, and 
got within their guaul. A total rout began to 
enfue of that wing of the royal army; and general 
Wotham, their commander, flying full fpeed to 
» Stirling, gave out that all was loft, and that the 
rebels were completely victorious. In the mean 
time the duke of Argyle, who commanded in 
perfon on the right, attacked the left of the ene- 
my, and drove them before him two miles, 
though they often faced about, and attempted to 
rally. Having thus entirely bioken that wing 
and dtiven them over the river Allan, he re- 
turned to the field of battle, where, to his 
8 great 
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great mortification, he found the enemy victori- 
ous, and patiently waiting the affault. How- 
ever, inftead of renewing the engagement, both 
armies continued to gaze at each other, neither 
caring to begin the attack. At evening, both 
tides drevv off, and both claimed the victory. 

Though the poffcffion of the field wa» kept by 
neither, yet certainly all the honour, and all the 
advantages of the day, belonged only to the 
duke of Argyle. It was f sflk Sent for him to have ( 
intertupted the progrds of the enemy; for in 
theii ci.eumftances, delay was defeat, in fn'f, 
the eari of Mar foon found hij dif«tppoiutivwv.ts 
and his Ioffes increafe. The cafi'e of ••.ver- 
nefs, of which he was in poffeilioi, wts vf .Iver- 
cd up to the king by lord L>vat. wh > lnd hi- 
therto profefied to aCt in the inteic 1 of the Pu- 
tender. The marquis of Fullib Jme to.iu’c 
the carl, in order to defend his own pi-f of the 
country ; and many of the clans, fe -i., j n 1 live- 
lihood of coming f >on to a fee oud en > i ,e ’tent, 
returned quietly ho no ; io a 1 mogul n : inn is 
much eafier led to battle, than induced to bear 
the fatigues of a campaign, y 

In the mean time the u hellion was fl ill more 
unfuccefsfully profecuted in England. Fro .1 the 
time the Pretender had undo taken this wild pro- 
ject at Paris, in which the duke of Ormond and 
lord Bolingbroke were engaged, lord Stair, the 
Englilh ambaffador there, had penetrated all his 
deligns, and fent faithful accounts of all his mea- 
fures, and all his adherents, to the miniftry at 
home. Upon the firftru nour, therefore, of aninfur- 
rection, they imprifoned feveral lords and gentle- 
men, of whom they had a fufpicion. The earls 
of Home, Win town, and Kinnoul, and others, 

were 
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•were committed to the caftle of Edinburgh. 
The king obtained leave from the lower houfe 
to feize fir William Wyndham, fir John Pack- 
ington, Ilarvcy, Combe, and others. The lords 
Lanfdown and Duplin were taken into cuf- 
tody. Sir William Wyndham’s father-in-law, 
* the duke of Somcrfet, offered to become hound 
for his appearance ; but his furety was refilled. 

But all thefe precautions were not able to flop 
the infurre&iou in the weftern counties, where 
*it was diready begun. However, all their pre- 
parations w r ere weak and ill conduced ; every 
meafure was betrayed to government as foon as 
projected, and many revolts repreffed in the 
\ei v outfet. The univerfity of Oxford was treat- 
ed with great feverity on this occafion. Major- 
general Pepper, with a ftrong detachment of 
dragoons, took poffefiion of the city at day-break, 
declaring he would inftantly (hoot any of the 
ltudents, who fiiould prefume to appear without 
the limits of their refpefetivc colleges. The in- 
furrettion in the Northern counties came to 
a-d.j 715 . greater maturity. In the month of Ottober, 
the earl of Dcrwcntwatcr, and Mr. Forfter, took 
the field with a body of horfe, and being joined 
by fome gentlemen from the borders of Scot- 
land, proclaimed the Pretender. Their firft at- 
tempt was to feize upon Newcaftle, in which 
they had many friends ; but .hey found the gates 
fliut agaiuft them, and w r ere obliged to retire to 
Hexham. To oppofe thefe, general Carpenter* 
was detached by government, with a body of 
nine hundied men, and an •-ngagement washourly 
expend. r lhe rebels had two methods, by 
w.hicft they mighthave conduced thcmfelveswith 
prudence. 1 he one was to march directly into 

the 
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the weftern parts of Scotland, and -there join ge- 
neral Gordon, who commanded a ftrong body of 
Highlanders. The other was to crofs the 
Tweed, and boldly attack general Carpenter, 
whofe forces did not exceed their own. From 
the infatuation attendant on that party, neither 
of thefe meafures were purfued. 'Ihey took the 
rout to Jedburgh, where they hoped to leave 
Carpenter on one lide, and penetrate into Eng- 
land by the weftern border. This was the ef- 
fectual means to cut themfelves bff either from 
retreat or afliftauce. A party of Highlanders, 
who had joined them by this time, at lirft refut- 
ed to accompany them in this defperate irruption, 
and one half of them actually returned to their 
own country. At Brampton, Mr. Forfter open- 
ed his commiflion of general, which had been 
fent him from the. earl of Mar. and there he 
proclaimed the Pretender. Incy continued 
'their march to Penrith, where the hod) of the 
militia, that was aftemblcd to oppofe them, fled 
at their appearance. From Penrith they pro- 
ceeded, by the way of Kendal and Lancafter, to 
Prefton, of which place they took pofleflion, with- 
out any refiftance. But this was the laft ftage of 
their ill-ad vifed incurlion ; for general WiHs, at 
the head of feven thoufand men, came up to the 
town to attack them ; and from his activity there 
was no efcaping. They now, tlici efore, began to 
raife barricadoes, and to put the place in a pof- 
ture of defence, repulfing the firft attack of the 
royal army with fuccefs. Next day, however. 
Wills was reinforced by Carpenter, and the 
town was invefted on all lides. In this deplora- 
ble lituation, to which thgy were reduced by their 
own ralhnefs, Forfter hoped to capitulate with 
the general, and accordingly font colonel Ox- 

burgh, 
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burgh, who had been taken prifoner, with a 
trumpeter, to propofe a capitulation. This, 
however. Wills igfufed, alleging that he would 
not tteat with rebels, and that the only favour 
they had to expert, was to be fpared from imme- 
diate daughter. Thefe were hard terms, but no 
better could be obtained. They accordingly laid 
down their arms, and were put under a flrong 
guard ; all the nobJe.nen andlcaders vverefecurcd, 
and a few' of their oflicers tried for deferting from 
the royal a nil)', and (hot by order of a court- 
martial. The copimon men were impriibned at 
Chefier and Liverpool ; the noblemen and con- 
liderable oflicers were fent to London, and led 
through the (beets, pinioned and bound toge- 
ther, to intimidate their party. 

Such was the fuctefs of two expeditions fefr 
on foot in favour of the Pretender, in neither 
of which appear the final left, traces of condudt 
or dclign. but the conduct of his party on this 
iide the.wa'er was wifdom itfelf, compared to 
that with which it was managed at Paris. Bo- 
lingbtohe there had been made his fecretary, 
and Ownond his prime minifter. But thefe ftatef- 
mui quickly (ound that nothing could be done 
in favour of his caufe. 'lhe king of France, 
who had ever efpoufed the iuteiclt of the abdi- 
cat d fami.y, was juft dead ; and the duke of 
Oikans, who fueceedcd in the government of 
the kingdom, was averfe to lending the Preten- 
der any all. fiance. His party, however, which 
.was compofed of the loweft, and the mod igno- 
rant exiles from the British dominions, affected 
the utlgpd eorifidence, and boafted of a certainty 
of ibp?Ffs. 1 he deep^lt fccrets of his cabinet, 
a i ,d ajl his intended ireafures, were bandied 
t about in coffee-houfes - by peifons of the loweft 

rank. 
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rank, both in fortune and abilities. Subaltern of- 
ficers revived to be his generals ; and even pro- 
ftitutes Were intrufted to manage his* negotia- 
tions. Little, therefore, could be expeited from 
fuch affiftants and fuch councils. 

He might by this time have been convinced 
of the vanity of his expeditions, in fuppofing 
that the whole country would rife up in his 
caufe. His affairs were actually defperate j yet 
with his ufual infatuation, he refolved to hazard 
his perfon among his friends in Scotland, at a 
time when fuch a meafure was too late for fuc- 
cefs Paffing, therefore, through France in dif. 
guife, and embarking in a fmall veflel at Dun- 
kirk, he arrived, after a voyage of a few days, 
on the coaft of Scotland, with only fix gentle- 
men in his train. He paffed unknown through 
Aberdeen to Feterofle, where he was met by the 
earl of Mar, and about thirty nobl-men and gen- 
tlemen of the firft quality. There he was iblerun- 
ly proclaimed. His declaration, dated at Com- 
mercy, was printed and difperfed. He went 
from thence to Dundee, where he made a pub- 
lic entry, and in two days more he arrived atScoon, 
where he intended to have the ecu-mony of Ins 
coronation performed. He ordered thankfgiv- 
ings to be made for his fafo arrival ; he enjoined 
the minifters to piay for him in their churches; 
and, without the fmallcii tliare of power, went 
through the ceremonies of royalty, which threw 
an air of ridicule on all his conduit. Having 
thus fpent fome time in unimportant parade, he 
refolved to abandon the enterprife with the fame 
levity with which it was undertaken. Having 
made a fpeech to his grand council, ho inform- 
ed them of his w T ant or money, arms, and ammu- 
nition. 
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nltkm, for undertaking a campaign, and there- 
fore deplored that he %ras compelled to leave 
them. He once .more embarked on^board a 
fmall French (hip that lay in the harbour of 
Montrofe, accompanied with feveral lords, his 
adherents, and in -five days arrived at Graveline. 

General Gordon, who was left commander in 
chief of the forces, with the affiftance of the earl 
Marefchal, proceeded at their head to Aber- 
deen, where ne fecured three Veflels to fail north- 
ward, which took on board fdch perfons as in- 
tended to make their efcape to the continent. 
He then continued his march through the High- 
lands, and quietly difmifled his forces as he went 
forward, This retreat was made with fuch ex- 
pedition, that the duke of Argyle, with all his 
activity, Could never overtake his rear, which 
confided of a thoufand horfe. 

In this manner ended a rebellion, which no- 
thing but imbecility could proje£t, and nothing 
but ralhnefs fupport. But though the enemy . 
was now no more, the fury of the viftors did 
not feem in the lead to abate with fuccefs. The 
law was now put in force with all its terrors | 
and the prifons of London were crowded with 
ttaofe deluded wretches, whom the miniftry 
feemed refolved not to pardon. The commons, 
in their addrefs to the crown, declared they 
would profecute,in the mod rigorous manner, the 
authotsof the late tebellion, and theii refolutions 
were as fpeedy, as their meafures were vindic- 
tive. The earls of Derwentwatcr, Nithifdale, 
Cainw'afh, and VVintown,.the lords Widnngton, 
KenmuTr,and Nairne, were igippached, and upon 
pleading gqjjly, all but lord Win town, received 



fentence of death. No ^treaties could (often 
the miniftry to (pare thefe unhappy men. ' The 
houfe of lords even prefented an addrefs to the 
throne for mercy, but without effeft j the king 
only anfwered, that on this, and all other occa- 
fions, he would aft as he thought mod confident 
with the dignity of the crown and the fafety of 
his people. - 

Orders were accordingly difpatched for exe- 
cuting the lords Derwentwater, Nithifdale, and 
Kenmuir immediately ; the reft were refpited to 
a faither time. Nithifdale, however, had the 
good fortune to efcapc in woman’s cloaths, 
which were brought him by his mother the night 
before his intended execution. Derwentwater and 
Kenmuir were brought to the fcaffold on Tower- 
hill at the time appointed. Both underwent their 
fentence with calm intrepidity, pitied by all, 
and feemingly lefs moved themfelv s than thofe 
who beheld them. Derwentwater was parti- 
cularly regretted, as he was generous, hofpita- 
ble, and humane. His fortune being large, he 
gave bread to multitudes of the poor, by whom 
he was confidered as a parent and a proteftor. 

To fecond thefe vindiftive efforts, art aft of 
parliament was made for trying the private pri- 
fdners in London, and not in Lancalhire, where 
they were taken in arms. This proceeding was 
confidered, by fome of the belt lawyers, as an 
alteration of the ancient conftitution of the king- 
dom, by which it was confirmed that every pri- 
foner fliould be tried in the place where the of- 
fence was committed. In the beginning of April, 
commilhoners for trying the rebels met in the court 
of common-pleas, when bills were found againft 
Vol. III. T Mr, 
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Mr. Forfter, Mr. Macj|jntofh, and twenty of their 
confederates. 

Forfter efcaped from Newgate, and reached 
the continent in fafety ; the reft pleaded not 
guilty. Pitts, the keeper of Newgate, being 
fufpeQed of having connived at Forfter’s efcape, 
was tried for his life, but acquitted. Yet not- 
withftanding this, Mackintofh and feveral other 
prifoners broke from Newgate, after having 
mattered the keeper and turnkey, and difarmed 
the centinel. The court proceeded to the trial 
of thofe that remained ; four or five were hang- 
ed, drawn, and quartered, at Tyburn. Among 
thefe, William Paul, a clergyman, attra&ed pe- 
culiar pity ; he profeffed himfelf a true and fin- 
cere member of the church of England, but not 
of that fchifmatical church, whofe bifhops had 
abandoned their king, and fhamefully given up 
their ccclcfiaftical privileges. How ftrong fo- 
ever the taint of fa£tion may be in any man’s 
bofom, if he has any goodnefs in him, he can- 
not help feeling the ftrongeft pity for thofe brave 
men, who arc willing, however erroncoufly, to 
facrifice their lives to their principles. The 
judges appointed to try the rebels at Liverpool, 
found a confidciable number guilty of high-trea- 
fon. Two and twenty were executed at Prefton 
and Manchefter ; about a: thoufand prifoners ex- 
perienced the king’s mercy, if fuch it might be 
tailed, to be transported to North America. 

Such was the end of a rebellion probably at 
full: haftened forward by the rigour of the new 
\\ big miniftry and parliament. In running 
through the revolutions of human tranfa£tions, it 
is a melancholy confideration that, in all conten- 
tions, we generally find little to applaud on 
6 either 
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either fide. We here fee a*weak and imprudent 
party, endeavouring not only to fubvert the 
government, but the religion of their country. 
We fee a pretended monarch, bred a papift him- 
felf, and confiding in popifh counfcllors, pro- 
felling a defire to govern and protect the pro- 
teftant religion. Moft of his adherents, men of 
defperate fortunes, indifferent morals, or nar- 
row principles, urging on a caufe wh'cb nothing 
but repeated daughter could eftablifh. On the 
other hand, we fee them oppofed by a party 
a£hiated by pride, avarice, and animoiity, con- 
cealing a love of power under a mafic of free- 
dom, and brandilhing the fword of juflice, to 
flrike a vindictive blow. Clemency in the go- 
vernment, at that time would probably have ex- 
tinguifhed all that tafitious fpirit which has fince 
continued to difturb public tranquillit, ; for they 
mult be a wretched people, indeed, who are 
more eafily driven than led into obedience to 
authority. 


T 2 
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CHAP. XUV. 

George I. (Continued.) 

In a conftitution fo very complicated as that of 
England, it mull neceflarily fuffer alterations 
from time ; for fome of its branches may gain 
ftrength, while others become weaker. At this 
period, the orders placed between the king and 
the people acquired more than their (hare of 
power. The king himfelf being a foreigner, 
and ignorant of the laws and conftitution of the 
country, was kept under the controul of his 
minifteis, who, by their private connexions, go- 
verned the parliament. At the fame time the 
people, awed by the fears of imputed Jacobitifm, 
were afraid to murmur, and were content to give 
up their freedom for fafety. The rebellion now 
extInguiflied,only ferved to confirm the arrogance 
of thofe in power. The parliament had fliown 
itfelf eager to fccond the views of the miniftry } 
a -id the pretended danger of the ftate was made 
a pretext for continuing f hc parliament beyond 
the term fixed lor its difiolution. An aft, there- 
fore, was made by their own authority, repeal- 
ing that by which they were to be diffolvcd 
every third year, and the term of the duration 
was extended t6 feven years. This attempt, in 
any delegated body of people, to increafe their 
own power by extending it, is contrary to the firft 
. principles 
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principles of juftice. If it was right to extend 
their duration to feven years, they might alfo 
perpetuate their authority, and thus cut off 
even the fhadow of nomination. This bill, 
however, paffed both houfes, and all objeftions 
to it were conlidered as difaffefton. The peo- 
ple might murmur at this encroachment, but it 
was too late for redrefs. 

Domeftic concerns being adjufted, the king 
began to turn his thoughts to his Hanoverian 
dominions, and refolved upon a voyage to the 
continent. He forefaw a ftorm gathering from 
Sweden. As Charles the Twelfth, the extra- 
ordinary monarch of that country, was highly 
provoked againft him ’for having entered into a 
confederacy with the Ruffians and Danes in his 
abfence, and for having purchafed the towns of 
Bremen - and Verden from the king of Denmark, 
which conftituted a part of his dominions ; 

George, therefore, having paffed through Hol- 
land to Hanover, in order to fecure his German 
dominions, entered into a new treaty with the 
Dutch and the regent of France, by which they 
agreed mutually to affill each other in cafe of an 
invalion. 

Nor was his fears from Sweden without foun- 
dation ; Charles maintained a clofe correfpond- 
ence with the difaffefted fubjetts of Great Bri- 
tain : and a fcheme was formed for the landing 
a conliderable body of Swedilh forces, with the 
king at their head, in fome part of the ifland, 
where it was expected they would be joined by 
all the malcontents in the kingdom. Count 
Gyllenburgh, the Swedilh minifter in London, 
was peculiarly aftive in the confpiracy ; but being * 
feifed with all his papers, by order of the king, the 

T 3 con- 
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confederacy was broke for this time. However, 
a bill was pafled by the commons, prohibiting 
all commerce with Sweden, the trade with which 
country was of the utinoft confequence to the 
Engiifh merchants. A fupply of two hundred 
and fifty thoufand pounds was granted the king 
to enable him to fecure his dominions againft 
the threatened invafion. Thefe were the firft 
fruits of England's being wedded to the conti- 
nent ; however, the death of the Swedifli mo- 
narch, who foon after was killed by a cannon- 
ball at the fiege of Fredericfliall in Norway, put 
an end ti all diiquietude from that quarter. 

But ibis was the age of treaties, fubfidies, 
and political combinations. At that time the 
politicians of the age fuppofed that fuch paper- 
chains would be fufficient to fccure the perma- 
nenc e of dominion, but experience has fufficient- 
Jy taught the contrary. Among other treaties 
concluded with fueli hopes, was that called the 
Quadruple Alliance. It was agreed upon be- 
tween the empeior, France, England and Hol- 
land that the empeior ihould renounce all pre- 
tenfions to the crown of Spain, and exchange 
Saidinia for Sicily with the duke of Savoy ; that 
the fuccefl’ons to the duchies of Tufcany, 
Paima, and Placentia, fhould be fettled on the 
queen of Spain’s eldefl foil, in cafe the prefent 
puliefibrs fl.ould die without male ifl’ue. How- 
our. this ticaty was by no means agreeable to 
Jt ! tig of Spain, and confequcntly it became 
p dicial to the Englifh, as it interrupted the 
vo 'eice to that kingdom. But the intereft of 
hi. md was not the obje£t which this treaty 
vv. itendcu to fecure. 

, e oifpleafurc of the king of Spain foon 
out into an open w T ar againft the emperor, 

whom 
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whom he confidered as the chief contriver of 
this alliance j and a numerous body of Spanith 
troops were fent into Italy to fupport Philip’s 
pretenfions in that quarter. It was in vain that 
the regent of France attempted to diffuade him, 
in vain the king of England offered his media- 
tion ; their interpofition was rejedted as partial 
and unjuft. War, in the prefent exhaufted ftate 
of the Englilh finances, was a real evil ; but a 
rupture with Spain was refolved on, in order to 
fupport a very diftant intereft. A ftrong fqua- 
dron of twenty-two fhips was equipped with all 
expedition, the command of which was given 
to fir George Byng, and ordered to fail for 
Naples, which was then threatened by the bpa- 
nifh army. lie was received with the greateft 
demonftrations of joy by the inhabitants of that 
city, and was informed that the Spaniards, to 
the amount of thirty thoufand men, weie then 
adfually landed in Sicily. In this exigence, as 
no afliftance could be given by land, he lefolved 
to fail thither, fully determined to purfue the 
Spanifli fleet on which they had embarked. Lp- 
on coming round Cape Faro, he perceived two 
finall Spanifli velfels, and following them clofe- 
ly, they led him to their main fleet, which be- 
fore noon, he difeovered in line of battle, amount- 
ing, in all, to twenty-feven fail. I In a ever, the 
Spanifli fleet, upon perceiving the fmec of the 
Knglilh, attempted to fail aw a), though fuperior 
in number. The Englifli had for feme time 
acquired fuch expertnefs in naval affairs, that no 
other nation would attempt to face them but 
with manifeft advantage. The Spaniards feem- 
ed diftra£ied in their councils, and a£Ied with 
extreme confufion. They made a running fight, 

T 4 and 
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and the commanders behaved with courage and 
a&ivity ; in fpite of which they were all taken 
except three, which were preferved by the con- 
duct of Cammoc, their vice-admiral, a native of 
Ireland. Sir George B'yng behaved on this oc- 
cafion with equal prudence and refolution, and 
the king wrote him a letter, with his own hand, 
approving his condu£t. This victory necefla- 
rily produced the refentment and complaints of 
the Spaniih minifters in all the courts of Eu- 
rope, and haftened the declaration of war upon 
the part of the Englilh, which had been hitherto 
delayed. 

This rupture with Spain ferved once more to 
raife .the declining expectations of the pretender 
and his adherents. It was hoped that by the 
afliftance of cardinal Alberoni, the Spaniih mi- 
nifter, a new infurreftion might be excited in 
England. The duke of Ormond was the perfon 
fixed upon to conduCt this expedition ; and he 
obtained from the Spaniih court a fleet of ten 
fhips of war and transports, having on board fix 
thoufand regular troops, with arms for twelve 
thoufand more. But fortune was ftill as unfa- 
vourable as ever. Having fet fail, and proceed- 
ed as far as Cape Finifterre, he was encountered 
by a violent ftorm, which difabled his fleet, and 
fruftrated the expedition. This misfortune, toge- 
ther with the bad fuccefs of the Spaniih arms in 
Sicily, and other parts of Europe, induced Philip 
to wilh for peace ; and, he at lalt confented to 
fign the quadruple alliance. This was at that 
time thought an immenfe acquifition ; but Eng- 
land, though the procured the ratification, had 
wp fliare in the advantage of the treaty. 

- The king having thus given peace once more 

to 
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to Europe, returned from the continent to receive 
the addrefles and congratulations of his parlia- 
ment. From • addreffing they proceeded to an 
objeit of much greater importance ; this was' the 
fecuring the dependency of the Iri(h parliament 
on that of Great Britain. One Maurice Annefly 
had appealed to the houfe of peers in England, 
from a decree made by the houfe of peers in Ire- 
land, and this decree was reverfed. The Britilh 

{ jeers ordered the barons of the exchequer in Ire- 
and to put Mr. Annefly in pofleflion of the lands 
he had loft by the decree of the’ lords in that 
kingdom. The barons of the exchequer obeyed 
this order ; and the Irilh houfe of peers palled a 
vote againft them, as having attempted 10 dimi- 
nifli the juft privileges of the parliament of Ire- 
land ; and at the feme time ordered the barons 
to be taken under the ciiftody of the black-rod. 
On the other hand, the houfe of loros in England 
refolved, that the barons of the exchequer in 
Ireland had a&ed with courage and fidelity, and 
addrefled the king to fignify his approbation of 
their conduit by fome marks of his favour. To 
complete their intention a bill was prepared, by 
which the Irilh houfe of lords was deprived of all 
right of final jurifdiition. This bill was oppo- 
fed in both houfes ; but particularly in that of 
the commons. It was there aflerted by Mr. Pitt 
that it would only increafe the power t f the Eng- 
lifli peers, who already were but too formidable. 
Mr. Hungerford demonftrated that the Iritli 
lords had always exerted their power of finally 
deciding caufes. Notwithftanding all oppofition 
the bill was carried by a great majority, and 
foon after received the royal-aflent. The people 
of Ireland were not at that time fo well acquaint- 

* ed 
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ed with their right? and juft privileges as they 
are at prefen t. Their lords then were moftiv 
made up of men bred in: -luxury and ignorance ; 
neither fpirited enough to make oppoiition, nor 
lkilful enough to conduct it. It is very extraordi- 
nary that this bill, which was a real grievance, 
produced no commotions in Ireland ; and that 
the coinage of half-pence by one Wood, in Eng- 
land, for the people of that country, which was 
no grievance, was attended with very great dif- 
turbances. The reafon muft be, that the latter 
oppoiition was condu£led by dean Swift, a man of 
genius, and the former impofition fubmitted to 
by men of weak abilities. 

But this blow, wrhich was felt feverely by the 
Irifli, was by no means fo great as„that felt by the 
Englifh at this time, from that fpirit of fcheming 
avarice, which had infeflcd all ranks of people. 

AD.1721. It was but in the preceding year that John 
l.avv, a Scotchman, had erefted a company un- 
der the name of the Miflilippi, which promifed 
the people great wealth, but ended in involving 
the French nation in great dillrefs. It was now 
that the people of England were deceived by a pro- 
je£t entirely fimilar, which is remembered by the 
name of the South-fea Scheme, and was felt 
long alter by thoufands. To • explain this as 
concitely as pollible, it is to be obferved, that 
ever lince the Revolution * nder king William, 
the government not having fufficient fupplics 
granted by parliament, or what was granted re- 
quiring time to be colle£led, they were obliged 
to borrow money from fevcral different compa- 
of merchants j and, among the reft, from 
tfllit company which traded to the South fea. In 

the 
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the year 1716, the government wgs indebted to 
this company about nine millions and a half of 
money, for which they granted at the rate of fix 
per cent, intereft. As this company was not the 
only one to which the government was indebted, 
and paid fuch. large yearly .intereft, fir Robert 
Walpole conceived a defign of leflening thefe 
national debts, by giving the feveral companies 
an alternativeeitherof accepting of lower intereft, 
namely five per cent, or of being paid the prin- 
cipal. The different companies chofe rather to 
accept of the diminilhed intereft, than to be paid 
the principal. The South-fea company, in parti- 
cular, having made up their debt to the govern- 
ment ten millions, inftead of fix hundred tliou- 
fand pounds^ which they ufually received as 
intereft, weriPfatisfied with five hundred thou- 
fand. In the fame manner the governors and 
company of the Bank, and other companies, 
were contented to receive a diminilhed annual 
intereft for their refpeetive loans ; all which 
greatly leflened the debts of the nation. 

It was in this lituation of things that one 
Blount, who had been bred a ferivener, and was 
pofiefied of all the cunning and plaulibility re- 
quifite for fuch an undertaking, propofed to the 
miniftry, in the name of the South-fea company, 
to buy up all the debts of the different compa- 
nies, and thus to become the foie creditor of the 
ftate. The terms he offered to government weie 
extremely advantageous. The South-fea com- 
pany was to redeem the debts of the nation out 
of the hands of the private proprietors, who were 
creditors to the government, upon whatever terms 
they could agree on; and for the intereft of this 
money which they had thus redeemed, and taken 
into their own hands, they would be contented 

to 
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to be allowed by government, for fix years, five 

J )er cent, then the intereft thou Id be reduced to 
bur per cent, and thould at any time be redeem- 
able by parliament. Thus far all was fair, and all 
was reasonable. For thefe purpofes a bill pafied 
both houfes ; but now came the part of the 
fcheme big with fraud and ruin. . As the direc- 
tors of the South-fea company could not of them- 
folves be fuppofed to poffefs money fuflicient to 
buy up the debts of the nation, they were em- 
powered to raife it by opening a fubfcription to 
a fcheme for trading in the South-feas, from 
which commerce immenfe advantages were pro- 
mifed, and fill l greater expected by the rapacious 
credulity of the people. All people, therefore, 
who were creditors to govern menJ^ were invited 
to come in, and exchange their feCTirities, name- 
ly, the government for the South-fca company. 
Many were the advantages they were taught to 
expeft frdm having their money traded with in 
a commerce to and from the fouthern parts of 
America, where it was reported that the Englifh 
were to have a new fettlemcnt granted them by 
the king of Spain. 

The direflors’ books were no fooner opened 
for the firft fubfcription, but crowds came to 
make the exchange of government flock for 
South-fea flock. r lhe delufion was artfully con- 
tinued and fpread. Subscriptions in a few days 
fold for double the price they had been bought 
at. The fcheme fucceeded beyond even the pro- 
jeftor’s hopes, and the whole nation was infe&ed 
with a fpirit of avaricious enterprife. The infa- 
tuation prevailed ; the flock increafed to a fur- 
prifng degree, and to near ten times the value of 
what it was firft fubfcri]bed for. 

After a few months, however, the people 

waked 
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waked from their dream of riches, and found 
that all the advantages they expe&ed were mere- 
ly imaginary, while thousands of families were 
involved in one common ruin. Many of the di- 
rcdiors, by whofe arts the people were taught to 
expert fuch great benefits' from a traffic to the 
South-feas, had amaffed confiderable fortunes by 
the credulity of the public. It was one confola- 
tion to the people to find the parliament ftiar- 
ing the general indignation, and refolving to 
ftrip thofe plunderers of their unjuft poffeflions. 

Orders were firft given to remove all the direc- 
tors of the South-fea company from their feats 
in parliament, and the places they poffefled un- 
der government. 

The principal delinquents were punilhed by a 
forfeiture of all fuch poffeflions and eftates as 
they had acquired during the continuance of this 
popular phrenfy. The next care was to redrefs 
the fuffcrers. Several ufeful and juft refolutions 
were taken by parliament, and a bill was fpeedi- 
ly prepared for repairing the late fufferings, as 
for as the infpe&ion of the legillature could ex- 
tend. Of the profits ariling from the South-fea 
fcheme, the fum of feven millions was given 
back to the original proprietors ; feveral addi- 
tions were alfo made to their dividends, out of 
what was poffefled by the company in their own 
right, and the remaining capital ftock was alfo 
divided among the old proprietors, at the rate of 
thirty-three pounds per cent. 

In the mean time petitions from all parts of 
the kingdom were presented to the houfe, de- 
manding juftice, and the wholenation feemed ex- 
afperated to the higheft degree. , Public credit 
fuftained a terrible fliock. Some principal mem- 
bers 
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bers of the minifhy were deeply concerned in 
thefe fraudulent' tranfa£Hons. ’The Bank was 
drawn upon fafter than it could fupply, and no* 
thing was heard but the ravings of difappoint- 
ment and defpair. 

The difcontenfcs occafioned by thefe public 
calamities once more gave the difaffe£ted party 
hopes of fucceeding. But in all their counfels 
they were weak, divided, and wavering. The 
duke of Orleans, regent of France, is faid to be 
the firft who gave the king information of a re- 
cent confpiracy carried on by the many perfons of 
the firft diftin&ion, joined by feveral malcon- 
tents of inferior quality. In confequence of this 
a camp was immediately formed in Hyde-Park, 
and all military officers were ordered to repair 
to their refpe&ive ftations. Lieutenant-general 
Macartney was difpatched to Ireland to bring 
over troops from that kingdom, and the ftates 
of Holland were called upon to be ready with 
their guaranty. The people thus excited by 
new terrors, every day expected an invafion, and 
looked where the vengeance of government was 
likely to fall. 

The firft perfon who was feized upon was 
Francis Atterbury, bifhop of Rochefter, a pre- 
late long obnoxious to the prefent government, 
and poffefled of abilities to render him formida- 
ble to any miniftry he oppofed. His papers 
were feized, and he himfelf confined to the 
Tower. Soon after the duke of Norfolk, the 
earl of Orrery, the lords North and Grey, and 
fome others of inferior rank, were arrefted and 
imprifoned. Of all thefe, however, only the 
bilhop, and one Mr. Layer, a barrifter, felt the 

feverity 
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feverity of government, the proofs againft the 
reft amounting to no convi£live evidence. 

A bill was brought into the houfe of com- 
mons, impcaching bifhop Attcrbury, although 
he pleaded privilege as a peer. Though this met 
with fome oppolltion in that houfe, yet it was 
refolved by a great majority in the houfe of com- 
mons that he Ihould be deprived of his dignity 
and benefice, and fhould be banifhed the king- 
dom for ever. The bifliop made no defence in 
the lower-houfe, referving all his force, which 
he intended to exert in the houfe of lords. 

In that houfe his caufe had many friends ; and 
his own eloquence, politenefs, and ingenuity, 
piocured him many more. His caufe coming 
before that affembly, a long and warm debate 
enfued, in which the conteft was more equally 
managed than the miniftry expended . As there 
was little or no proof againft him, but what arofe 
from intercepted letters, which were written in 
cyphers, the earl of Pawlct infilled that fuch 
could not be conftrued into treafon or offence. 

The duke of Wharton having fummed up the 
depofitions, and fhown the infufficiency of them, 
concluded with faying, that let the confequences 
be what they would, he hoped the luftre of that 
houfe would never be tarnithed by condemning 
a man without evidence. Lord Bathurft alfo 
fpoke in the bilhop’s favour, obferving that if 
fuch extraordinary proceedings were countenan- 
ced, he faw nothing remaining for him and others 
but to retire to their country-houfes, and there, 
if pollihle, quietly to enjoy their ettates within 
their own families, fince the moft trilling cor- 
refpondence, or any intercepted letter, might be 
made criminal. Then turning to the bench of 

biOiops, 
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bilhops, he faid he could hardly account for the 
inveterate hatred and malice which fome perfons 
bore to the ingenious biftiop of Rochefter, unlefs 
it was, that, infatuated like the wild .Americans, 
they fondly hoped* to inherit not only the fpoils, 
but even the abilities, of the man they fhould 
deftroy. Notwithftanding all that was faid in 
the bifliop’s favour, the bill parted again!! him ; 
the other party faying very little, confcious of 
a majority in their favour. Among the mem- 
bers of the houfe of commons who exerted them- 
felves in the bifhop’s favour, was the celebrat- 
ed do£tor Freind, who was himfelf foon after 
taken into cuftody on fufpicion of treafonable 
practices; but he was admitted to bail, his friend 
do&or Mead becoming his fecurity. The bi- 
fliop’s fentence being confirmed, he in two days 
after embarked for the continent, attended by his 
daughter. . On the fame day that he landed at 
Calais, the famous lord Bolingbroke arrived there 
on his return to England, having for fome fe- 
cret reafons, obtained his majefty’s pardon. At- 
terbury being informed of this circumftance, 
could not help obferving with a fmile, that they 
were exchanged. The bifliop continued in exile 
and poverty till he died*, though it may not be 
improper to obferve, that do&or Sacheverel dy- 
ing fome time before him, left him by will five 
hundred pounds. 

The fate of Mr. Chrirtophcr Layer was more 
feverc. Being brought to his trial at the King’s- 
Bench, he was conviSed of having enlifted men 
for the Pretender’s fervice, of having endeavour- 
ed to Air up a rebellion, and he received fentence 
ofjicath. The circumftances of this confpiracy 
are not clearly known. It is faid that the inten- 
tion 
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tion of the confpirators was, by introducing a 
number of foreign, officers and foldicrs into Eng- 
land unobferved, to prepare a jun&ion with the 
duke of Ormond, who was to have landed in the 
river with a great quantity of arms provided for 
that purpofe. However this be, Mr. Layer was 
reprieved from time to time, and many methods 
tried to make him difcover his accomplices ; but 
he continued ftedfaft in his truft, fo that he fuf- 
fered death at Tyburn, and his head was fixed 
on Temple-bar. 

This trial was followed by another of a diffe- 
rent nature, in which the interefts and fecurity 
of the natioft were more deeply concerned. It 
had been ufual for the lords-chancellors, upon 
being appointed to their high office, to nomi- 
nate the matters in chancery ; a place of fome 
Value, and confequcntly then purcha ; ed as com- 
miflions in the army. Some men of improper 
charafters having been appointed to this office, 
and having embezzled the money of orphans and. 
fuitors lodged in their hands, a complaint was 
made to government, and this drew down the 
refentment of the miniftry on the lord-chancellor 
himfelf. He found it neceffary to refign the feals 
in the beginning; but foon after the king or- 
dered the whole affair to be laid before the houfe 
of commons. 

The commons taking the affair into confider- 
ation, and finding many abufes had crept into 
that court, which either impeded juftice, or ren- 
dered it venal, they refolved to impeach Thomas 
earl of Macclesfield, at the bar of the houfe of 
lords, for high crimes and mifdemeanors. 

This was one of the moft laborious and beft 
contefted trials in the annals of England. A bill 
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was previoufly brought in to indemnify the matters 
in chancery from the penalties of the law, upon 
difcovering what confederations they had paid for 
their admiffion to their refpe&ive offices. The 
trial lafted twenty days. The earl proved that 
fuch fums had been ufually received by former 
lords-chanccllors, and reafon told that fuch re- 
ceipts were contrary to ftri£t juftice. Equity, 
therefore, prevailed above precedent ; the earl 
was convi&ed of fraudulent practices, and con- 
demned in a fine of thirty thoufand pounds, with 
imprifonmcnt, until that fum fliould be paid, 
which was accordingly difcharged in about fix 
weeks after. 

In this manner the corruption, venality, and 
avarice of the times, had increafed with the 
riches and luxury of the nation. Commerce in- 
troduced fraud, and wealth introduced prodiga- 
lity. Religion, which might, in fome meafure, 
put a flop to thefc evils, was rather difeouraged 
than promoted by the legiflaturc. The houfes 
of convocation, which had hitherto met pur- 
pofely to infpedt the morals of the people, and 
to maintain decency and dignity in the church, 
were now entirely difeontinued. Their difputes 
among each other were afligned as the caufe ; 
but a miniftry, ftudious of the morals of the peo- 
ple, would have permitted them to difpute, and 
kept up their zeal by thei»* activity. But inter- 
nal regulations yvere not what' the miniftry at 
that ti ne attended to. The chief object of their 
attention was to gratify the fovereign with a con- 
tinual round of foreign treaties and alliances. It 
yvas natural for a king born and bred in Germany, 
where all fovereignty is polfefied upon fuch pre- 
carious tenures, to introduce the fame fpirit into 

the 
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the Britilh conftitution, however independent it 
might be as to the reft of Europe. '1 his reign# 
therefore, was begun by treaties, and the latter 
part of it was burdened with them. The chief 
objeft of all was to fecure to the king his do- 
minions in Germany, and exclude the Pretender 
from thofe of Britain. To effe£t both purpofes, 
England paid confiderable fubfidies to many dif- 
ferent ftates of Europe for the promife of their 
prote&ion and afiiftancc ; but it moft commonly 
happened, that the connexion was changed, or a 
variance cnfued, before ever the ftipulations on 
either fide were capable of being executed. In 
this reign there were concluded no lefs than nine 
treaties. 'J he Barrier convention treaty, a de- 
fenlive alliance with the emperor, the triple al- 
liance, the convention treaty, the quadruple al- 
liance, the congrefs at Cambray, the treaty of 
Hanover, the treaty of Vienna, and thw conven- 
tion with Sweden and Hcflc Caflcl. All thefe 
various and expenfive negotiations were mere 
political play-things ; they ainufed for a while, 
and are fince neglefiled. 

It muft be owned that the parliament made 
fome new efforts to check the progrefs of vice 
and immorality, which now began to be difluf-< 
cd through every rank of life. But they were 
fnpportcd neither by the co-operation of the mi- 
niftry, nor the voice of the people. The trea- 
ties but juft concluded with Spain were already 
luoken ; but the fpirit of commerce was fo eager 
that no reftri&ions could bind it. Admiral 
Holier was fent to South America to intercept 
the Spanilh galleons; but the Spaniards being, 
spprifed of his clefign, relanded their treafure. 
The greateft part of the Englilh fleet feat on that 
expedition vvas rendered entirely unlit lor fervi- e. 

G ^ Tin- 
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The feamen were cut off in great numbers by the 
malignity of the climate and the length or the 
voyage, while the admiral himfelf is faid to have 
died of a broken heart. In order to retaliate 
thefe hoftilities, the Spaniards undertook the 
liege of Gibraltar, but with as little fuccefs on 
their fide. In this difpute, France offered her 
mediation, and fuch a reconciliation as treaties 
could procure was the confequence } a tempora- 
ry reconciliation enfued, both fides only watch- 
ing the occalion to renew hoftilities with advan- 
tage. It was now two years fince the king had 
vilited his electoral dominions of Hanover. I^e 
therefore, foon after the breaking up of the par- 
a d . 1717. liament, prepared for a journey thither. Hav- 
ing appointed a regency in his abfence, he ^em- 
barked for Holland, and lay, upon his landing, 
at .a little town called Voet. Next day he pro- 
ceeded on his journey, and in two days more, 
between ten and eleven at night, arrived at Del- 
den, to all appearance in perfect health. He 
fupped there very heartily, and continued his 
progrefs early the next morning, but between 
eight and nine ordered his coach to flop. It being 
perceived that one of his hands lay motionlefs, 
Monfieur Fabrice, who had formerly been fer- 
vant to the king of Sweden, and who now at- 
tended king George, attempted to quicken the 
circulation, by chafing it between his own. As 
this had no effeft, the furgeon who followed on 
horfeback, was called, and he alfo rubbed it with 1 
fpirits. Soon after the king's tongue began to 
. fwell, and he had juft ftrength enough to bid 
them haften to Ofnaburgh. Then tailing in- 
fenfible into Fabrice’s arms, he never recovered, 
but expired about eleven o’clock the next morn- 
ing. 
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ing, in the fixty-eighth year of his age, and the 
thirteenth of his reign. 

Whatever was good or great in the reign of 
this monarch ought to be afcribed chiefly to 
himfelf ; whenever he deviated he might have 
been milled by a miniftry, always partial, fome- 
times corrupt. He was in every inftance attend- 
ed with good fortune, which was partly owing 
to accident, and more to prudent afiiduity. His 
fuccefles in life are the ftrongeft inftance how 
much may be achieved by moderate abilities, 
exerted with application and uniformity. 

He was married to the princefs Sophia, 
daughter and heirels of the duke of Zell, by 
whom he had George II. who fucceeded him, 
and the queen of Pruffia, mother tf> Frederic, 
the late king. The king’s body was conveyed 
to Hanover, and interred among his anceftors. 
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George II. 

In treating of recent tranfa£tions it is very 
difficult to fleer between the partialities of man- 
kind. To praife fome, will be confidered as a 
tacit reproach upon others j to ceafe entirely 
from cenfure, will be conftrued into pkltry adu* 
lation. We fland too near the fubje£t to be at 
liberty to declare all ; and the hiftorian’s own 
prejudices are not lefs againft him than thofe 
prejudices which he would remove in others. In 
fuch a cafe, therefore, the wifeft, though not the 
xnpft fatisfa£tory method, will be to give a flight 
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pi£hire of a very bufy reign ; rather that part of 
it which pofterity would wiflito know, than that 
part which might ferve to fatisfy the curiofity of 
contending faftions. 

Upon the death of George the Firft,- his fon, 
George the Second, came to the crown j a man 
of inferior abilities to the late, king, and" ftrong- 
ly biaffed with a partiality to his dominions on 
the continent. Upon coming to the throne, 
the bufinefs of government Was chiefly carried 
on by lord “Townfepd, a man of extenfive 
knowledge, and great lkill in the interefts of the 
different ftates of Europe ; the duke of Newcaf- 
’tle, a nobleman of large connexions among the 
great, but rather of inferior abilities ; and the 
earl of Chefterfleld, a man of wit, infinuation, 
and addrefs, though rather averfe to the drudgery 
of bufinefs. But the chief perfoti, and he who 
lhortly after engroffed the greatefl: iliare of pow- 
er, was fir Robert Walpole, whom we have alrea- 
dy feen fo actively employed in fupporting the 
houfe of Hanover. 

This gentleman had rifcn from low begin- 
nings, through two fucceflive reigns, into great 
con liberation. He was confidercd as a martyr 
to his caufe, in .the reign of queen Anne ; and 
when the 'lory party could no longer opprels 
him, he ftill preferved that hatred againfl. them 
with which he fet out. Being raifed in the 
beginning of this reign to the head of the trea- 
fury, he probably fet off by endeavouring to 
ferve his country ; but.foon meeting with ftrong 
oppofition, his fucceeding endeavours were ra- 
ther employed in keeping his iituation than in 
adorning it. To defend the declining preroga- 
tive of the crown, might perhaps nave been 

U 4 the 
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the firft obje£t of his attention ; but foon after 
thofe very meafures, by which he pretended to 
fecure it, proved the moft effe&ual means to 
leflen it. By corrupting the houfe of commons; 
he increased their riches and their power; and 
they vyere not averfe to voting away thofe mil- 
lions which he- permitted them fo liberally to 
fhare. As ifuch a tendency in him naturally 
produced oppofition, he was pofleffed of a moft 
phlegmatic infenlibility to reproach, and a calm 
difpallionate manner of reafoning upon fuch to- 
pics as he defired ftiould be believed. His dif- 
courfe was fluent, but without dignity ; and his 
manner convincing from its apparent want of art. 

The houle, whiclt was hitherto diftinguifhed 
into Hanoverians and Jacobites, now altered 
their names with their principles, and the parties 
on either fide went by the names of the Court 
and the Country. Both Tides had been equally 
active in bringing in the Hanover family, and 
confequently neither was much afraid of the re- 
proach of difaffeftion. The court-party, who 
were lifted under the banners of the miniftry, 
were for favouring all their fchemes, and for ap- 
plauding all the meafures of the crown. They 
were taught to regard foreign alliances, and 
continental connexions, as conducive to internal 
fecurity ; they confidered England as unable or 
unfit to be trufted in defending herfelf, and paid 
the troops of other countries for the promifes of 
future affiftance. Of thefe fir Robert was the 
leader; and fuch as he^could not' convince by 
his eloquence, he undertook to buy over by places 
and pen (ions. The other fide, who went by the 
name of the country-party, were entirely averfe 
to continental connexions. They complained 
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that immenfe Turns were lavifhed oft fubfidiea 
which could never be ufeful 5 .and that alliances 
were bought with money from nation's that 
Ihould rather contributed to England Fpr her pro- 
te&ion. Thefe looked upoh ^ dje.;fre^ent jour- 
nies of the king to Hanover eye, 

and fometimes hinted at ^^tt^ll^lhown in 
the royal breaft in its faybujfi \ were join- 
ed by the high-flying- Tones, .^hb-foow began to 
perceive their own caule defperate j apd as they 
were leagued with men who did hoi; fear the re- 
proach of JacObitifm, they gave and acquired 
greater confidence. As the court-party gene- 
rally alarmed the houfe of commons with ima- 
ginary dangers and cqhcealed confpiraqies. To 
they, on the countrjl'fide, generally declaimed 
againft the encroachments of the prerogative, 
and the overgrown power of the crown. The 
complaints of neither were founded in fa£t j the 
kingdom was in no danger of invasions from, 
abroad, or from plots at home ; nor was the 
crown, on the other hand, gaining any accefiion 
of power, but rather every day lofing fomcwhat 
of its authority by infenfible diminution. The 
king, chiefly attentive to his foreign dominions, 
regarded but little his prerogative at home j 
and he could admit of many limitations in Eng- 
land, to be poffeffed of plenary power in domi- 
nions which he probably loved more. 

There feem' to be two obje£ts of controverfy 
which, during this whole reign, rofe up in debate 
at every feflion, and tried the ftrength of the op- 
ponents ; thefe were the national debt, and the 
number of forces to be kept in pay. The go- 
vernment, at the acceflion of the prefent king, 
owed more than thirty millions of money ; and 

though 
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though there was' a long continuance of pro- 
found peace, yet -this fum was continually in- 
crcafingi It; was • much ‘wondered at by the 
eodntryrparty, how? thisr icould happen; and it 
was as co$Fftantly the bufinefs of the court to 
give* plaufiMe ensigns ;for the increafe, and to 
fucnifli .jragijr ftfbjcft of wonder to be debated 
upon the &ffion enfuingi Thus demands for 
new fupplies' were mad e every feffion of parlia- 
ment, either for fhe purpofes of. fecuring friends 
upon the- continent, of guarding the kingdom 
from , internal confpiraeies, or of enabling the 
mihiftry to aft vigoroufly in ' Conjunction with; 
the . powers in alliance’ aoroad. It was vainly 
alleged that thofe expertfesrwere incurred with- 
out preference or neceflity ^dhd that the increafe 
of the national debt;- by multiplying and inereaf- 
ing taxes, would at laft become an intolerable 
burthen. -Tbefe arguments were offered, can- 
vaflfed, and rejected ; the court-party was con- 
flan tly victorious, and every demand granted 
with chearfulnefs and profufion. 

The Spaniards were the firft nation who fhovv- 
ed the futility of treaties to bind, when any ad- 
vantage was to be procured by infraftion. The 
extreme avidity of our merchants and the na- 
tural jealoufy and cruelty of that nation, produ- 
ced every day encroachments on our fide, and as 
arbitrary feizures on theirs. The people of our 
V.eit-India iflands had long carried on an illicit 
trade with the fubjefts’ of Spain upon the conti- 
nent, but whenever detefted, were rigoroufly 
punifhed, and their cargoes 'confifcatcd to the 
crown. In this temerity of adventure on the 
one hand, and vigilance of purfuit and punifh- 
riient on the other, it mull often have happened 
that the innocent mull fuffer with the guilty, and 
8 many 
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many complaints were made, perhaps founded 
in juftice, that the Englifh merchants were plun- 
dered by the Spanifh king’s veflels upon, the 
fouthern coafts of America, as if they had been 
pirates. • . ••••-. . ; , ■ 

The Englifh miniftry, unwilling to credit eve- 
ry report which was inflamed by refehtment, or 
urged by avarice, expected to- remedy the evils 
complained of by their favourite fyfteni of treaty, 
and in the mean time prpmifed the nation re- 
drefs. At length,, however, the complaints be- 
came more general ; and the merchants remon- 
ftrated by petition to the houfe of commons, 
who entered into a deliberation on the fubjeci. 
They examined the evidence * of feveral who 
had been unjuftly feized, and treated with great 
cruelty. One man, the mafter of a trading vef- 
fel, had been ufed by the Spaniards in the moil 
Shocking manner ; he gave in his evidence with 
great precifion, informed the houfe of the manner 
they had plundered and ftript him, of their cut- 
ting olF his ears, and their preparing to put him 
to death. <c I then looked up,’’ cried he, “ to 
“ my God for pardon, and to my country for re- 
“ venge.” 

Thefe accounts raifed a flame among the peo- 
ple which it was neither the minilter’s interell, 
nor perhaps that of the nation, to indulge* new 
negotiations were fet on foot, and new media- 
tors offered their interposition. A treaty was 
ftgned at Vienna, between the emperor, the 
king of Great Britain, and the king of Spain, 
which fettled the peace of Europe upon its for- 
mer footing, and put off the threatening war for 
a time. By this treaty, the king of England 
conceived hopes that all war would be at an end. 

Den 
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Don Carlos, jjpon tfie death of the duke of Par- 
ma, was, by the afiiftance of an Englifli fleet, 
put in peaceable pafleflion of Parma and Placentia, 
while fix thoufand Spaniards were quietly admit- 
ted, and quartered in the duchy of Tutcany, to 
fecute for him. tbpj|»werfion of tha|^lukedom. 

An intcrv^a^ll^l^eeded 1 ; irttvbich fcarce 
any even deferve tlte remem- 
brance of amniftoriam ^gth intervals are the 
fcafons of happinefs, fa^pPary is generally lit- 
tle more than the regifter|n£ human contention 
and calamity. • , 

During this interval of , profound peace, no- 
thing remarkable happened $ and fcarce any 
conteft enfued, except in the Britilh parliament, 
v here the difputes between the court and coun- 
try-party were carried on with unceafing animo- 
lity. * Both fides, from moderate beginnings, at 
laft fairly lifted themfelves in the caufe, not of 
truth, but of paity. Meafures propofed by the 
niiniftry, though tending to the benefit of the 
nation, were oppofed by their antagonilts, who, 
on their fide, all'o were abridged the power of 
carrying any aft, how beneficial foever it might 
have been. A calm difinterefted reader is now 
furprifed at the beat with which many fubjefts 
at that time, of little importance in themfelves, 
were difeufted. He now fmil$s at thefe de- 
nunciations of flavery and rui.j, which were en- 
tailed i'pon pofterity, and which pofterity did 
not feel. The truth is, the liberty of a nation 
is rather fupported by the oppofition, than by 
the fpeeches of the oppofition ; the combatants 
rnay^be confidevcd as ever Handing upon guard, 
thought they are for ever giving a talfe alarm. 

In times of profound tranquillity, the flighteft 

occurrence 
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occurrence comes io to fill up the chafm in hifto- 
ty. . A fociety of men, in this irftererfted age ofA d. 1751, 
feeming .benevolence, had united' themfelves in* 
to a company, by* the name of the Charitable 
Corporation ; and their profeffed intention Was 
to lend money at legal intereft to the poor, up- 
on fmall pledges, and to perfons of higher rank 
upon proper lecurity. Their capital was at fir ft 
limited to thirty thoufand pounds, but they af- 
terwards increafed it to fix hundred thoufand. 

This money was fupplied by fubfeription, and 
the care of conducing the capital was intruded 
to a proper number of directors. This company 
having continued for more than twenty years, 
the cathier, George Robinfon, member for Mar- 
low, and the warehoufe-koeper, John Thomfon, 
difappeared in one day. Five hundred thoufand 
pounds of capital was found to be funk and em- 
bezzled, by means which the p-oprietors could 
not difeover. 'I hey therefore, in a petition, 
reprefented to the houfc of commons the manner 
in which they had been defrauded, and the di- 
fire fs to whicli many of the petitioners were re- 
duced. A fecret committee being appointed to 
examine into this grievance, a moft iniquitous 
feene of fraud was foon difeovered, which hact 
been carried on by Thomfon and Robinfon, in 
concert with fome of the dire£tors, for embez- 
zling the capital, and cheating the proprietors 
Many perfons of rank and quality were concern- 
ed in this infamous confpiracy ; and even fome 
of the firft charafters in the nation did not efcapo 
cenfure. A fpirit of avarice and rapacity had 
infected every rank of life about this time ; no 
lefs than fix members of parliament weie 
expelled for the moft fordid a£ts of knaverv. 
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Sir Robert Sutton, ,,fir Archibald Grant, and 
George Robinfon, for their frauds in the ma- 
nagement of the charitable corporation fcheme > 
Dennis Bond, and ferjeant Burch, for a fraudu- 
lent fale of the late unfortunate earl of Derwent- 
water’s large eftate ) and Jaftly, John Ward, of 
Hackney, for forgery. Luxury had given birth 
to prodigality, and that was the parent of the 
- meancft arts of peculation. It was aflerted in 
the ho afe of lords, at tint cirru , that not one 
ihilling of the forfeited el'tates was ever ap t i : cd 
to the fervice of the publi , but became the ie- 
ward of frauduleocc and veualitv. 

From this pi£tn e of varice and luxary araon e 
the great, it is not w« adrrful to fnd inltances of 
deplorable wietchednefs among the poor. One 
Richard Smith, a bookbinder, and his wife, 
had long lived together, and ftruggled with thole 
wants, which, potvvithitanding the profufion i,f 
the rich, pinched the lower oiders of iir>m \:d. 
Thcii mutual affeftion w’as the only cc mint ; « v 
had in their diflrcdcs, which diftreTes tui ir- 
crcafed by having a child, which they knew not 
how to maintain. At length, they took the de- 
fperateTclblution of dying lOgemer; but previ- 
oully their cl Id’s thr »al was cut, and the huf- 
baud and wife wuv found hanging m their little 
bed-chamber. Theic was .. It tu i opo • the ta- 
ble, containing the leauuis which in, 1 iced them 
to tins act ot defpeiation, tLjy declared they 
could no longer fuppoit a life of fuch complicat- 
ed wretehednefs ; they recommended their dog 
and cat to companion ; but thought it tendernefs 
to take their only child with them from a world, 
wlnfflS thi themfolvcs had found fo littl ^com- 
paflj&n. Suicide is offer imputed to phrenfv. 

We 
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We have here on inftance of felf-murder conceit* 
ed with compofure, and borrowing the aids of 
reafon for its vindication. 

A fchetne fet on foot by fir Robert Walpole a.d. t?**. 
foon after engroffed the attention . of the public, 
which was to fix a general excife. The mini* 
fter introduced it into the houfe, by going into a 
detail of the frauds pra&iled by the factors in 
London, who w ere employed by American 
planters in Idling their tobacco. To prevent 
thef- frauds he propofed, that inflead of having 
the cuftoms levied i’i the ufual manner upon 
tobacco, all hereafter to be imported fliould be 
lodged in vvarehoufes appointed for that purpofe 
by the officers of the crown, and fiiould from 
thence be fold, upon paying the duty of four- 
pence a pound, when the proprietor found a 
purchalcr. This propofal raifed a violent fer- 
ment. not lefs within doors than without. It 
was minted that it would expofc the factors to 
fucb imrulhips that they would be unable to 
continue their trade, and that fuch a fcheme 
would not even prevent the frauds complained 
of. It was added, that a number of additional 
cs'tifemen and waiehoufe-keepcrs would thus be 
employed, which would at once rentier the mi- 
ni llry formidable, and the people dependent. 

Slid; were the arguments made nie of to liir up 
the citizens to oppofe this law ; arguments ra- 
ther ipccious than folid, fince, with all its d; (ad- 
vantages, the tax upon tobacco would thus be 
more falely and expeditioufly collected, and the 
avenues to numberlefs frauds would be fiiut up. . 

The people, however, were raifi-d into lhcii a 
'ferment, that the parliament- lioufe was fur- 
rounded with multitudes, who intimidated the 

mini- 
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toiniftry, and compelled them to drop the defigrt^ 
The mifeimagenf the bill was celebrated with 
It public rejoicings in London and Weftminfter, 
and the otiiuftir was burned in effigy by the 
populace of London. 

The members of the oppofition acquired fuch 
ftrength and popularity by defeating the miniftry 
in this fcheme, that they refolved to try their 
forces in arfjoffenfive meafure, and made a mo- 
tion for repealing the feptennial bill, dnd bring- 
ing back triennial parliaments, as fettled at the 
Revolution. In tne courfe of this debate the 
country-party reflefited with great feverity on the 
meafures of the late reign, and the conduct of the 
prefent minifter. It was alleged that the fep- 
tennial bill was an incroachment on the rights of 
the people, and that there was no method to 
overturn a wicked miniftry, but by frequent 
changes of parliament. ** Let us fuppofe a man,” 
faid lir William Wyndham, “ of no great tami- 
“ ly, and of but mean fortune, without any 
“ lenfe of honour, raifed to be chief minifter of 
“ ftate. Suppofe this mail raifed to great wealth, 
“ the plunder of the nation, with a parliament 
** chiefly compofed of members whofe feats are 
“ purchafed, and whofe votes are venal. Let 
“ us fuppofe all attempts in fuch a parliament to 
“ inquire into his conduit, or relieve the nation, 
“ fruitlefs. Suppofe him fereened by a corrupt 

majority of his creatures, whom he retains m 
“ daily pay. Let us fuppofe him domineering 
“ with infolence over all men of ancient fami- 
“ lies, over all men of fenfe, figure, or fortune, 
** in the nation j as he has no virtue of hi p 
“ own, ridiculing it in others, and endeavouring 
“ to puniih or corrupt it in all. With' fuch a 

“ minifter. 
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** minifter,' ind fq«h a parliament; $($ us fu|*» 

“ pofe a cafe, which I nape neyer^happen, 

« a prince, ppon^hft throne uniaj 6 i&i ©4 fgtfo- 

rant and unacquainted with the 't^inkuom 
“ and true interelh of his people j,Wea$ 5 » «tfc* 

“ pricious, tranfported with- unuuuhded amtit- 
** tion, and pofleffed with avarice. I 

hope fuch a cafe will neV^odcur but as it 
" poffibly may, could apy greater “corfe happen 
“ to a nation than fuch a prince "|dvilhd by fuch 
“ a mirifter,and that mipiftei; fitppQr ted by fuch 
* a parliament? The nature of mankind- cannot 
be altered by human 'i^S ; the eptiftence of 
fuch a prince, or 4*ch a minifter, we cannot 
prevent by a£t of parliament; but the cxift- 
ence of fuch a parliament may furcly be pre- 
vented, and abridging it% continuance is at 
“ leaft a certain remedy. * JtfotwitJlftanding the 
warmth of the opposition, the miniftr>, exerting 
all their ftiength, were vi£$orious, and the mo- 
tion was fuppreffed by the majority. Howevei , 
as the country-party feemed to grow more 
powerful on this occafion than formerly, it was 
thought fit to diflblve the parliament, and an-A. 0.173* 
other was convoked by the lame proclamation. 

The leaders of 1 both parties in the new parlia- 
ment were precifely the fame as in the preced- 
ing, and the fame meafures were puffued and 
oppofed with fimilar animofity. A bill was 
brought in for fixing the prince or Wales’^ houfe- 
hold at one hundred thpu^nd pounds a year. 

This took rife among the country-party, and be- 
ing oppofed, was thrown out by the courtiers. A 
fcheme was propofed by fir John Barnard for 
v dimTmfhing the intereft on the national debt, 
and rejected in the fame manner-. But It was 
Vol. III. X otherwif* 
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othcrwife with a bill, introduced by the miniftry 
for fubjeftine the play-houfes to a liccnfer. 

The prefs had for fome time taken the popu- 
lar fide of every queftion j and the play-houfes 
finding mpft mon^y was to be got by chiming 
in with the national humour, thought that ex- 
pofing the miniftry would procure fpeftators. 
At a littje theatre in the Hay-market the mi- 
niftry wore every night ridiculed, and their drcf» 
and manner exactly imitated. The ingenious 
Mr. Henry Fielding finding that the public had 
no tafte for hew pieces of real humour, was will- 
ing to gratify their appetite for fcandal, and 
brought on a theatrical piece, which he called 
Pafquin ; the public applauded its feveiity, and 
the reprefentation was crowded for feveral nights 
running, while Fielding began to congratulate 
himfelf upon his dexterity, in difearding wit 
from the ftage, ard fubflituting politics, which 
the people liked better. The abufc, however, 
threatened to become dangerous ; and the nri- 
niftr), fenfible of their ftrength, were refolved, 
as they exprefled it, to fupprefs the licentiouf- 
nefs of the ftage. Some of the pieces exhibited 
at that time were not only fcveie, but immoial 
alfo. On this ground the miniftry made their 
attack. Sir Robert Walpole brought in a bill 
to limit the number of play-houfes to fuhjcft 
ah dramatic writings to the infpc6tion of the 
lord-chambei lain, and to fupprefs all fuch as he 
thought would have a tendency to corrupt men’s 
morals, or obftruet government. The bill was 
oppofed by 'lo'fd^CnefterfieJd with great elo- 
quence ; but carried b) a majority determined 
to vote with the minifter. This bill, white 1. 

con* 
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ronfined genius on the one hand, turned it to 
proper objects of purfuit on the other ; and the 
itage is at prefent free frdm the fcaifdalous licence * 
which infects the prefs, but perhaps sreudered 
more dull from the abridgement of unlimited 
abufe. 

New fubjefts of con trover fy offered every 
day ; and trap members on each fide were ready 
enough to feize them. A convention agreed 
upon by the miniftry, at the Prado, tvith Spain, 
became an object of warm 'alternation. By this 
the court of Spain agreed to pay the fum of 
ninety-five thoufand pounds to the Englifh, as a 
fatisfattion for all demands upon the crown and 
the fubjeCls of that kingdom, and to difeharge 
the whole within four months, from the day of 
ratification. This, however, was confidcred as 
no equivalent to the damages thtiPha I been fuf- 
tained ; the country-party declaimed againll ii 
as a facrifice of the interefts of Great-Britain to 
die court of Spain, and alleged that the whoh 
of their demands fliould be paid, which amount- 
ed to three hundred and foity thouland pounds 
The minifter on this occafion was provoked in- 
to unufual vehemence. He branded the oppofite 
party with the appellation of fraiiois, and ex- 
prefled his hope that their behaviour would 
unite all the true friends of the prefent govern- 
ment in oppofing their defigns. * The miniftry 
were, as ufual, victorious ; and the country-par- 
ty finding themfelves out-voted in every debate, 
r efolved to withdraw for ever. They had long 
uflerted that all deliberation was ufelefs, and de 
b->*u itqjji, iince every member had lifted himfelf 
not under the banners of readTon, but of pat ty 

X 2 Defpnir- 
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Defpairing, therefore, of being able to oppofe 
with- any hopes of copvi&ion, and fenfible of the 
popularity of their caufo, they retired from par- 
liament to th^tfjfoat.S.tn the country, and left the 
mmilby art, unclifjfuted majority in the houfe of 
commons^.',...', ' , 

The miniftef being now left without oppofi- 
tion, was, refolded to give his opponents the moil 
fenfible mortification, by an alteration in his 
conduct. He ..took, this opportunity to render 
them odious, or contemptible, by pafling feveral 
ufeful latfrs in their abfence. At the fame time 
the king himfelf laboured .with equal afliduity 
at his favourite objedt of adjufting the political 
icale of Europe.* For this purpofe, he made 
feveral journies 'to the continent ; but in the 
mean time a rfipture of a domeftic nature was 
likely to be attended with many inconvenien- 
cies. A mifunderlianding arofe between the 
king and the prince of Wales ; and as the latter 
was the darling of the people, his caufc was fe- 
conded by all thofc of the country-party. The 
prince had been a fhort time before married to 
the princefs of Saxe-Gotha ; and the prince tak- 
ing umbrage 'ht the fcantinefs of his.yearly allow- 
ance from his father, feldom vifited the court. 
The princefs had advanced to the laft month of 
her. pregnancy before the king had any notice of 
the event ; and ihe was actually brought to bed 
of » princefs, "without, properly acquainting the 
king. In conference of this, his majefty fent 
his fon .a mellage, informing, him that the whole 
tenor of his conduct liad of late been fo void of 
real duty, that he refelved to punilli him by 
f-for bidding him . the court; . He therefore "iig- 
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nificd his phafure that he thou Idleave^St. James's 
with all his 'family.; and, .in eonfequ^nce, the* 
prince retired to Kew. This ruptlite ylras^very fa- 
vourable to the country ihtereft/as they thus had 
a conliderable perfonagC equally intereftcd with 
themfelves to oppofe the miniftryVTq the prince, 
therefore, reforted all thofe who formed future 
expectations of riling in fhe ftatey jand all who 
had reafon to be difcoiitented witlfthe prefent 
conduCt of adminiftratiorfi ' •" •: 
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CHAP XL VI. 

"George II (Continued ) 

Ever fmee the treaty of Utrecht, the 
Spaniard* in America had infulted and diftrefled 
the CQWmeice of Great Britain, and the Britifh 
nterCihapls had attempted to cariy on* an illicit 
trade into their dominions. A right which the 
Englith -merchants claimed by tieaty, ot cutting 
logwood In the bay of Campeach), gave them 
frefpjept opportunities of puflnng in contraband 
pourmoditiis upon the continent , fo that to fup 
prefs tin evil, the Spaniauls weie niched to an- 
nihilate the claim. 1 his libeiiy of cutting log- 
wood had often been aehnowledged, but nevei 
cfcppriy afeertamed ; in all tor.nci trcatie s, it was 
Gonliucred as an ob)cft ot too little nnpoitance 
to make a fepaiatc aiticle m an) mgotiation 
the bpanifb veffels appointed tor prelecting the 
load continued their fc\ct ities upon the hng- 
lifli i many of the fubjedts ol Pntain wac fent 
to dig m the mines of Potoli, and de pined of all 
means ot conveying the., complaints to thofi 
who might tend them n diets One lemon- 
fliance followed another to the court ot M ldnd 
of this uolufon of treaty, but tin onh anlvvu 
j kii weic p'onufcs ot neuury, which pme'uced 
> lelei.nt.ition Our merchants' v i.iciiiKth 
loudly ot thole outipge , but the irn i(ll i \ain- 
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)y expcfted from negotiations that redrcfs which 
was only to be obtained by arms. 

The fears difcovered by the court of Great 
Britain only ferved to ibcreafe the infolence of 
the enemy ; and their guard-ihips 'continued to 
l'eize not only all the guilty, but the innocent, 
whom they found failing along the Spanilh 
main. At laft the complaints of the Engliih 
merchants were loud enough tp' intereft the 
houfe of commons ; their letters - ami memorials 
were produced, and their grievances enforced by 
counfel at the bar of the houfe. It was foon 
found that the money which Spain had agreed to 
pay to the court of Great Britain vyas with held, 
and no rcafon affigned for the de'av. 1 he mi- 
niller, therefore, to gratify the general ardour, and 
to atone for hj$ former . deficiencies, allured the 
houfe that he would put the nafi; i into a con- 
dition of war. Soon after letters of icprifal 
were granted again!! the Spaniards ; and tins be- 
ing on both fdcs confidered as an actual com- 
mencemcnt of hoflilitics, both diligently fet for- 
wa'al their armaments by fea and land.' In this 
threatening fituatieh, the French minilier at the 
Hague declared that his matter was obliged by 
treaty to aiuit the king of Spain ; fo that the alli- 
ances which but twenty years before had taken 
place were now quite reverfed. At that time France 
and England were combined again ft Spain ; at 
prefent, France and Spain were united again!! 

England j fuch little hopes can liatefmen place 
upon the firmeft treaties, where there is no. fupe- 
rior power to compel the obfervanec. 

A rujJtnfe between England and Spain being 
now become unavoidable, the people, who had ' 
long clamoured for war, began to feel uncom- 

X 4 mop 
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mon alacrity at its approach ; and the miniftry 
finding it inevitable, began to be as earoeft in 
preparation. * Orders were iflued for augment- 
*73*-ing the land-forces, and railing a body of ma- 
rines. War was declared with all proper folen*- 
nity, and fbon after two rich Spaniih prizes were 
taken in the Mediterranean. Admiral Vernon, 
a man of more courage than experience, of more 
confidence than (kill, was fent commander of a 
fleet iqto the Weft Indies, to diftrefs the enemy 
in that part of the globe. He had aflerted in 
the houfe of commons that Portg-Bello, a fort 
and harbour jn South America, could be eahly 
deftroyed; and that he himfelf would under- 
take to reduce it with fix fliips only. A project 
which appeared fo wild and impoflible was ridi- 
c uled by the nfipjftty ; but as he ftill infifted 
upon the propofal, they complied with his re- 
queft, hoping that his want of fuccefc might 
reprefs the confidence of his party. In this, 
however, they were difappointed , tor with fix 
fliips only, he attacked and demolifhed all the 
fortifications of th? place, and came away vidto- 
riqps, with fcarce the lofs of a man. 1 his vic- 
tory was magnified at home in all the ftiains ot 
panegyric, and the triumph was far fuperior to 
the value of the conqueft. 

/Vs the war began thus facccfsfijll) , it infpir- 
e<J the commons to proio ute it with all ima- 
ginable vigour. The minifler was granted fuch 
iupplics as enabled him to equip a very power- 
ful navy. They voted a fubiidy to the king of 
Denmark, and impowere 1 the king to detray 
Se other expenfes not mentioned '"Vw r».«- effi*” 
prates of the year. As the preparations for war 
Ipcfeai&d, ip every part of the kingdom, the do 
! ’ mi ftie 
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medic debates and fa&ions feetped to fubfide ; and 
indeed it feems to have been the peculiar felici- 
ty of this nation, that every fpefcies .of aQivity 
takes its turn to occupy the, people, v In a na- 
tion like this, arts and luxury, commerce and 
war, at certain intervals, mulfever be fervice- 
able. '1 his vicilfitude turns the. current of wealth 
from one determined channel, * and gives it a 
diffufive fpread over the face: of tlw f country y it 
is at one time diverted to. the laborious and fru- 
gal, at another to the brave, a&iveyand enter- 
prifing. Thus all orders of mankind find en- 
i our:; oement * and the nation becomes cotnpofed 
of individuals, who have art to acquire propci ty, 
dud vvhq have courage to defend it. 

While vigoious pi eparations were making in 
other departments, a fqubdro% of ffiips was 
t quipped for difti effing the enemy n the South 
St. is, tiie command ot which was given to com- 
modoie Anion. This fleet was defhned to fail 
thiough the Hi aits of Magellan, and fleering 
noithw.mls along the coafls of Chili and Peru, 
to co-opt uite occuiionally with admual Vernon 
aciofs the illhtnus of Darien. The delays.and 
mi Hakes of the niiniftry irufttated that part of 
the fcheme, which w$$s originally well laid. 
\\ hen it was too late in the it afoo, the commo- 
doie let out with five drips of the line, a frigate 
and two ltoit -Ihip,, with about fourteen bun- 
dled men. Having reached th*5 coafls of Bra- 
zil, lie rdicihed his men for fomc time on the 
iflancl of St. Catharine, a fpot that enjojs all 
the fiuitfulnefs and verdure of the luxurious 
» li.fiate From thence he fleered down- 
wan! into the cold and tempeflnous regions of the 
foulh , and in about five months aftety'm^eUng” 

a terrible 
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a terrible temped Ire doubled Cape Horn. By 
this time his ;*vas difpcrfed, and his crew 
deplorably 4^bied iyith the feurvy; fo that 
with much difficulty be gained the delightful 
Aland of Juan Fernandez. There he was joined 
by one (hip, and a vdTei ot leven guns. Fiom 
thence advancing northward, he landed oh the 
, coaft of Chili, and attacked the city of Paita by 
night. In this bold attempt he made no ufe of 
his fhipping, ijtor even difembarked all his men ; 
a few foldiers.'favoined by darknefs," fufheed to 
fill the whole town with terror and confufion. 
The governor of the ganifon, and the inhabitants, 
fled on all tides ; aceuftomed to be feverc, they 
expected feverity. mean time, a fnrtpll body 

of the Englifh kept polVetfion of the town for 
thiec days, ftrippSng it of all its tieafflres and 
merchandife to d confiderabie amount, and then 
fetting it on fire. 

Soon after this fmall fquadron ad\an»id as 
fai as Panama, fUuated on the lfihinu , ot Da- 
rien, on the wetlern fide of the great American 
continent. The commodoie now pen d all his 
hopes in taking one of thole v.iluab c "panitli 
lliips which trade from the Plulippn e lllands 
to Mexico. Not above one or two at tin molt 
of tbefe immenfely rich fliips went fiom one 
continent to the other in a yi ar ; tl e\ were, 
theieforcj voty huge, iii omu to cam a fuffi- 
liency of treafure, and proporiionably thong to 
defend it. In hopes hr meeting with one of 
thefe, the commodore, with his little fleet, tra- 
veled the great Pacific po. an but the feurvy 

J fitorev ih ting his crew, feveral otTns men 
,a&d almofl alhvcieditabled.Tnthis exigence, 
ig'brouglit all his men into one veflel, and 

let 
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let fire to the athef, he fteered far the ifland of 
Tinian, which»lies about half way between the 
new world and the old. In this charming abode 
he continued for fame time, till his men reco- 
vered their health, and'his fbip was refitted for 
failing. 

Thus rtfiefhed, be fet forward for China, where 
he laid in pro’ —r florcs for once more traverfing 
back that imm<mfe ocean' in whfch he had juft 
before fuffeied fuch .difficulties. Having accord- 
ingly taken feme Dutch ’and Iftdktn Tailors on 
boaid, he again fteered towards America j and at 
length, after various toils, difeovered the Spanilli 
galleon he had fo long ardently expedted. This 
veffel was built as well for the purpofes of war 
as of merchandife. Tt mounted lixtyguns, and 
five hundred men, while thecrajjfVof the commo- 
dore did not amount to half thii number.’ How- 
ever, the victory was on the fide of the Englilh, 
.nd thei leturned home with their prize, which 
was eft innit cd at three hundred and thirteen thou- 
fancl pounds ftcrling, while tiie different captures 
that had been made before amounted to a$ much 
moic. 'thus, after a voyage of three years, con- 
ducted with amazing perfeierance and intrepi- 
dity, the public fuftained the lofsof afmallflect j 
but a few individuals became poffefled - of iin- 
lacnfe riches. 

In the mean time the Englifh cohdnfted other 
operations againfl: the enemy with amazing ac- 
tivit) . W hen Anfon fet out it was with a de- 
fign of acting a fubordinate part to a formidable 
armament defigned for tlie coafls of New Spain, 
( * Hu in bf twenty-nine lhips of the line, .and 
almolt an equal number of frigates, futnifhed 
v'lih all kinds of wailike ftores,.near fifteen t|iou- 
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fatid feamen, add as many land-forces. Never was 
a fleet more completely equipped, nor never had 
the nation more fanguine hopes of fuccefs. Lord 
Cathcart Was appointed to command the land- 
forces; but he eying on the paflage, the com- 
mand devolved Upon general Wentworth, whofe 
abilities were fuppofed to be unequal to the truft 
repofed in him. The miniftry, -without any vi- 
fible reafon, detained the fleet in England, un- 
til the feafon for a&ion in America was nearly 
over. In the country where they were to cairy 
on their operations, periodical tains begin about 
the end of April, and this change in the climate 
as fuiely brings oh epidemical and contagious dif- 
eafes. Having at length arrived on the coarts 
of New Spain, before the wealthy city of Car- 
thagena, they landed their forces, in order to 
form the liege of this important fortification. 
This city, which Jies # within fixty miles of Pa- 
nama, ferves as a magazine for the merchandife 
of Spain, which is conveyed from Europe thi- 
ther, and from thence tranfpoi ted by land to 
Panama, to be exchanged for the native com- 
modities of the new woild. The taking of Car- 
thagena, therefore, would have obfiiuctcd the 
whole trade between Old Spain and the New. 

To carry on the liege with faletv, the troops 
were landed on the liland Tierta Bomba, near 
the mouth of the haibour, wnich had been pie- 
vioully fortified by all the aits of engineciing. 
The land forces’ erefted a battery on llioie, with 
which they made a breach in*the principal foit, 
while Vernon, who commanded the fltet, fent 
s nufnber of fliips into the harbour, to tlWacTihe - 
fije of the $gemy, and to co-operate with the 
iy PpTJtai The bicach being deemed piac- 

ticable. 
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ticable, a body of troops Were commanded to 
ftorm ; but the Spaniards deferted the forts, 
which, if pofleffed of courage, .they mighf^have , 
defended with fuccefs. • The- troops, upon gain- 
ing this advantage, were advanced a-gooddeal 
nearer the city ; but there they' met a much great- 
er oppofition than they had expe&ed. it was 
found, pr afferted, that the fleet could not lie 
near enough to batter the town, and that nothing . 
remained but to attempt one of the forts by foal- 
ing. The leaders of the fleet qijd the army be- 
gan mutually to accafe<each other, each afTerting 
the probability of what the other denied. At 
length, Wentworth,. ftimulated. by the admiral’s 
reproach, refolved to try the dangerous .experi- 
ment, and ordered that fort St. Lazare Ihould be -• 
attempted by fealade. Nothing could be more 
unfortunate than this undertaking ; the forces 
marching up to the attack,' tliei:' guides were 
flain, and they miftook their why. lnftead of at- 
tempting the weakeft part of the fort, they ad- 
vanced to where it was ftrongeft, and where they 
were expofed to the lire of the town. Colonel 
Grant, who commanded the grenadiers, was kill- 
ed in the beginning. Soon after it was found 
that their foaling ladders were too Ihorl; the 
officers were perplexed for want of orders, and 
the troops flood expofed to the whole fire of the 
enemy, without knowing how-to proceed. Af- 
ter bearing a dreadful fire for fonfe hours with 
great intrepidity, they at length retreated, leav- 
ing fix hundred men dead on the-fpot. The ter- 
rors of the climate foon began to be more dread- 
ful than thofe of war ; the rainy’ feafon began 
with futh violence, that it was impoffible for the 
troops to continue encamped ; and the mortality 

ui 
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of the feafon now began to attack them in at f 
its frightful varieties. To thefe calamities, fuflfi- 
cient to quell any 6nterprife, was added the dif- 
fenfion between -the land and fca commanders, 
who blamed each other for every* failure, and 
became frantic with mutual recrimination. They 
only, therefore, at lad could be brought to agree 
In one mortifying meafure, which was to reini- 
bark the troops, and tq withdraw them as quick 
as poffible from this fcenc of daughter and con- 
tagion. 

The fortifications nearer the harbour being 
demolifhed, the troops were conveyed back to 
Jamaica ; and this ifland, which of itfelf is fuffi- 
cicntly unhealtlty, was confidered as a paradife to 
that from which they had jult efcaped. This fatal 
mifearriage, which tarnifhed the Biitifh glory. 
Was no fooner known in England, than the king- 
dom was filled with murmurs and difeontent. 
The loudeil burft of indignation was directed at 
the minifier; they who once praifed him for 
fucceffos he did not merit, condemned him now 
for a failure of which he was guiltlefs. 

To this eaufe of complaint, fevcral others were 
added. The inactivity of the Englifh fleet at 
home was among the principal. Sii John Norris 
had twice failed to the coalts of Spain, at the head 
of a very powerful fquadron, without taking any 
effectual flop to annoy the enemy. The Spanifh 
piiv.ileeis, become numerous and enterprifing, 
annoj ed our commerce w ith great fuccefs, having 
taken, fince the commencement of the war, four 
hundred and feven (hips belonging to the fub- 
jeCls <>1 Great Biitain. '1 he h nglilli, t houg h at an 
immenfe expenfe in equipping fleets, feetned to lie 
down unrevenged under every blow, and fulFen. d 
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one lofs after another without reprifal. Tiiis 
univerfal difcontcnt had a manijfett influence up- a. D. ITAt, 
on the general election which followed foon af- 
ter ; and the complaints again ft the mtnifter be- 
came fo general, that he began to tremble for 
his fafety. All the adherents of the prince of 
Wales, who continued to liv£ retired from cour;, 
as a private gentleman, concurred in the opposi- 
tion. Obftinatc ftruggles were maintained in ail 
parts of the kingdom ; and fuch a national fpinr 
prevailed, that the country, intereft now at hil 
i'eemcd ready to preponderate. 

In tin’s /ituation, the minifter finding tm* 
ftrength of the houfe of commons turned agai ill 
him, tried every art to break that cotffed' <•;.*. y. 
which he knew he had not flrength to oppof*. 

His firft attempt -was by endeavouring to difeu- 
gage the prince from his party, by proiv.if. s of 
royal favour, and other emolumen* ; fin bilhop 
of Oxford was accordingly font to him, who an 
oiler, that if be would writ'* a letter oi fibmif- 
iion to the king, he and all hie counfdlors Should 
be taken into favour; tilt} thouland pounds 
fliould be added to his r< venue; two hundred 
thoufaml fliould be gi anted him to pay his debts; 
and fuitable provilion lln old be made in dn • lime 
for all his followers. This, to a perfon -already 
involved in debt, from th- feantinefj of h;.; p«*,i 
/ion and the nccellity f keeping up his dignit* , 
was a tempting offer. 1 lowever, the prim <■ ge- 
neroutiy difdained it, declaring he would accept 
of no conditions dictated to him under the in- 
fluence of a miniltcr whole ineafures he difar.- 
p roved. . 

Walpole now faw that his power was at an 

’ end ; 
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end ; but he ftill feared more for his perfoit. 
The refentment of the people had been raifed 
againft him to an extravagant height ; and their 
leaders taught them to cxpe& very fignal juftice 
to their fuppofed oppreffqr. The firft occafioit 
he had to find the houfe of .commons turned 
againft him was in debating upon fome difputed 
elections. In the firft of thefe, which was heard 
at the bar of the houfe, he carried his point by a 
majority of fix only ; and this he looked upon 
as a defeat rather than a victory. The inconfider- 
able 'majority that appeared on his fide, which 
had long been ufed to carry cyery queftion with 
eale, plainly proved that hi3 friends were no lon- 
ger able to proteft him. A petition, prefented 
by the. electors of Weftminfter, complaining of 
an undue elefiion, which had been carried on by 
the unjuft influence of the miniftrv, and which 
they begged to fet afide, was prefented to the 
houfe. Sir Robert laboured with all his art to 
over-rule their petition ; the houfe entered into 
adifcuflion, and carried it againft him by a ma- 
jority of fcur voices. He refolved to try his 
ftrength once more in another difputed election, 
and had the mortification to fee the majority 
againft him augmented to fixteen. He then de- 
clared he would never-- lit more in that houfe. 
The next eav the king adjourned both houfes of 
parliament for a few days; and in the interim 
fir Robert Walpole was created earl of Orford, 
and religned ail his employments. 

Nothing could give the people more general 
fatisfaclion than this minifter’s depolition. It 
was now univerfaliy expected that hij> power be- 
ing abridged, his puniihment was to follow ; 
and mankind prepared themfelves for fame tra- 
gical 
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gical event With Vindi&ive fatisfa&ion. Every 
perfon now flattered himfelf that' every dorrteftic. . 
grievance would. be redrafted} that commerce' 
would be protefted abroad ; that the expeniive t 
fubfidies to foreign ftateswould be retrenched ;* 
and that the houfe of commons would be unani-' 
mous in every popular meafure. But they foon ■ 
found themfelves'miferabiy deceived. Thole who- 
clamoured moft againft him, when put into pow- 
er, began exactly to adopt all his meafures. 

At no time of life did this minifter acquit 
himfelf with fuch art as on the prefent occafion. 
The country-party confifted of Tories, reinforced- 
by difcontented Whigs j the former, implacable' 
in their refentments againft him, could not be' 
mollified } the latter, either foured by difappoint- 
inent, or incited by ambition, only wiflldd his 
removal. To thefe, therefore, Walpole applied, 
and was willing to grant them that power they 
aimed at ; in return for which he only demanded 
impunity. The offer was accepted with plea- 
fure ; their Tory friends were inftantly abandon- 
ed ; and a breach thus enfuing, the fame oppofi- 
tion ftill continued againft the new miniftry, that 
had obtained againft the old. 

The place of chancellor of the exchequer was 
beftowed on Mr. Sandys, who was likewife ap- 
pointed a lord of the treafury. Lord y^ijringtou 
was declared prefident of the council ; and in his 
room lor<LCarteret became fecretary of ftate. Mr. 
Pulteney was fwora of the privy- council, and 
afterwards created earl of Bath. The reconcilia- 
tion between the king and the prince of Wales 
took place /oon after ; and the change in the 
miniftry was celebrated , by rejoicings over the 
whole nation^ 

Vol. 111. 
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But this tranfoort was of Ihort duration ; it 
foon appeared that thofe who declaimed mod 
loudly for the liberties of the people, had adopt* 
ed new meafures with their new employments. 
The new converts were branded as betrayers of 
the interefts of their country ; but particularly 
the refentment of the people fell upon the earl 
of Bath, who had long declaimed againft that 
very conduct he now teemed earned: to purfue. 
He had been the idol of the people, and confi- 
dered as one of the mod illuftrious champions 
that had ever defended the caufe of freedom; but 
allured perhaps with the hope of governing in 
Walpole’s place, he was contented to give up 
his popularity for ambition. The king, how- 
ever, treated him with that negleft which he 
merited : he was laid afide for life, and continu- 
ed a wretched furvivor of all his former import* 
ance. 

The war with Spain had now continued for 
feveral years, and was attended with but indiffe- 
rent fortune. Some unfuccefsful expeditions had 
been carried on in the Weft Indies, under ad- 
miral Vernon, commodore Knowles, and others; 
and the failure of thefe was ftill more aggravat- 
ed by the political writers of the day ; a clafs of 
beings that had rifen up during this and the 
preceding adminiftration,at firft employed againft 
Walpole, and afterwards taken into pay by him. 
Dull and without principle, they made them- 
felves agreeable to tne public by impudence and 
abufe, embarraffed every operation, and embit- 
tered every misfortune. Thefe had for fome 
time difgufted the nation of their operations by 
feft^and taught them to wifh for better fortune 
on land. The people became ripe for renewing 

theii 
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their victories in Flanders, and the king defired 
nothing with fo much ardour. ‘ It 1 was refolded, 
therefore, to fend a powerful body of men into 
the Netherlands to join in the quarrels that were 
beginning on the continent j and immenfe tri- 
umphs were expedted from fuch an undertaking, 
which the king refolved to condudt in perfon. 

An army of fixteen thoufand men were tranf- 
ported to Flanders, and the war with Spain be- 
came but an objedt of fecondary confideration. 
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C F A P. XLVIL 
O b 0 R a e II. (Continued.) 

rjp 

X O bave'R clear yet -coheife idea of the ori- 
gin of the troubles on the continent, it will be 
neceffary to go back for feme years, and trace 
the meafures of the Euiopean republic from that 
period where wc -left them in our former narra- 
tive. After the duke of Orleans, who had been 
regent of France* died, cardinal Fleury under- 
took to fettle the great confufion in which that 
luxurious prince had left the kingdom. Ilis 
moderation and prudence were equally confpicu- 
ous ; he was fncere, frugal, modeft, and Ample- 
under him, therefore, France repaired her Ioffes, 
and enriched heifelf by commerce ; he only left 
the Hate to its own natural methods of thriving, 
and he faw it every day alfummg its formei 
health and vigour. 

During the long interval of peace, which this 
miniftcr’s counfels had procured for Europe, two 
powers, till now unregarded, began to attiati 
the notice and iealoufy s of tffb neighbouring na- 
tions. Peter the Great had already civilifed 
ttuiflaj.and this new-created extenfive empire 
began to influence the councils of other nations, 
and to give laws to ihe North. The other power 
that came into notice, was that of the king of 
Prufiia, whofe dominions were populous, and 
* whofe 
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whofe forces were well maintained and - ready For 
action. : ; 

The other ftates were but little improved for 
the purpofes of renewing the war.' The empire-re* 
mained under the government of Charles the- 
Sixth,- who had been placed upon the throne by 
the treaty of Utrecht. -Sweden continued to lan- 
guilh, being hot yet recovered from the deftrue- 
tive projects of her darling monarch, Charles the 
Twelfth. Denmark was * powerful enough,’ but 
inclined to peace; and part of Italy dill remain- 
ed fubjett to thofc princes who had been impofed 
upon it by foreign treaties, v ^ 

All thofe ltaies, however, continued to enjoy 
a profound peace, until the death of Auguftusj 
king of Poland, by which a general flame was 
once more kindled in Europe. ^'Tlie 'emperor, 
a Hi tied by the arms of Rullia, declared for the 
elector of Saxony, fon of the cleceafed king. On 
the other hand, France declared for Staniflaus, 
who long lincc had been nominated king of the 
Poles by Charles of Sweden, and whofe daugh- 
ter the king of France had lance married. In 
order to drive forward his pretentious, Staniflaus 
repaired to Dantzic, where the people very glad- 
ly received him. :But his triumph was fliort ; 
ten thoufand Ruffians appearing before theplace; 
the Polilh nobility difperfed; and Staniflaus was 
belieged by this fmall body of forces. But though 
the city was taken, .the kingiefoaped with fome 
difficulty by night ; arid fifteen hundred men 
that were fent to his affiftarice, were made prifon- 
ers of war. , France, however, refolved to con- 
tinue her alliftarice to him; and this, it was fup- 
pofed, would be molt effectually done by diitrcll- 
ing the houfe of Auflria. 
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The views of France were feconded by Spain 
and Sardinia, both having hopes to grow more 
powerful by a divifion of the fpoils of Auftria. A 
French army, therefore, foon over-ran the em- 
pire, under the conduct of old marlhal Villars ; 
while the duke of Montemar, the general of 
Spain, Was equally victorious in the kingdom of 
Naples. Thus the emperor had die mortifica- 
tion to fee his own dominions ravaged, and a 
great part of Italy torn from him, only for hav- 
ing attempted to give a king to Poland. 

Thefe rapid fuccefles of France and its allies 
foon compelled the emperor to demand a peace. 
It was accordingly granted him ; but Staniflaus, 
upon whofe account the war was begun, was neg- 
lefted in the treaty. It was ftipulated that he 
Ihould renounce all claim to the crown of Po- 
land; for which the emperor gratified France 
with the duchy of Lorraine, and fome other va- 
luable territories. 

The emperor dying in the year 1740, the 
French began to think this a favourable oppor- 
tunity of exerting their ambition once more, 
Regardlefs of treaties, particularly that called 
the Pragmatic Sanction, by which the reverlion 
of all the late emperor’s dominions was fettled 
upon his daughter, they caufcd the eleCtoi of 
Bavaria to be crowned emperor. Thus the queen 
of Hungary, daughter of Charles the Sixth, de- 
fended from an iHuftrious>lme of emperors, faw 
herfelf ftripped of her- inheritance, and left for a 
whole year deferted by all Europe, and without 
Uf, hopes of fuccour. She had fcar^e clofed her 
fafner’s eyes, when the loft Silefia, by an irrup- 
tion of the young king of Pruflia, who feized 
the opportunity of her defencelefs ftate to renew 

his 
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his ancient pretentions to that province of which 
it mutt be owned his anceftors had been 'unjuftly- 
deprived. France, Saxony, and Bavaria, allock- 
ed the reft of her dominions ; England was the 
only ally that feemed willing to efpoufe her help- 
lefs condition. Sardinia and Holland foon after 
came to her aftiftance, and laft of all Raffia ac- 
ceded to the union in her favour. / . k , 

It may now be demanded, what caufe Britain 
had to intermeddle in thefe continental fchemes. 
It can only be anfwered, that the interefts of 
Hanover, and the fecurity of that electorate, de- 
pended upon the nicely balancing the different 
interefts of the empire ; and the Englifh miniltry 
were willing to gratify the king. Lord Carteret, 
who had now taken up that place in the royal 
confidence which had formerly been poffeffed by 
Walpole, by purfuing thefe meat' ires foothed 
the willies or his matter, and opened a more ex- 
tenfive field for his own ambition. He expe&cd 
to receive honour from victories which he feemed 
certain of obtaining ; and defired to engage in 
meafures which muft be injurious to the nation, 
even though attended with the defired fuccefs. 

When the parliament met, his majefty began 
by informing them of his ftrift adherence to en- 
gagements ; and that he had fent a body of Englilh 
forces into the Netherlands, which he had aug- 
mented by fixteen thoufand Hanoverians, to 
make a diverfion upon the dominions: of France, 
in the queen of Hungary'^ javo.ur. When the 
fupplies came to be confidered, by which this 
additional number of Hanoverian troops was to 
be paid by* England for defending their own 
caufe, it produced moft violent debates in both 
houfes of parliament. It was confidered as an 

Y 4 impofition 
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ifnpofition upon the nation, as an attempt to pay 
foreign troops for fighting their own battles; and 
the miniftry were preflTed by their own arguments 
againft fuch meafuies before they came into 
power. They were not afbamed, however, upon 
this occafion, boldly to defend what they fo vio- 
lently impugned ; and at length, by the lirength 
of numbers, and not of reafon, thrv carried their 
paufe. 

The people now faw with indignation their 
former defenders turned againft themfelves ; pa- 
triot! fm they began to confidei as an empty 
name, and knew not on whom to rely, fince the 
boldcft profcftbrs of liberty were purchafed at 
an cafy idle. But however thefe continental mea- 
fuies might injure the real inteu-fts of the nation, 
they for that time ferved to retrieve the queen of 
J luugary’s defperate affairs, She foon began to 
turn the fcale of viflory on her fide. The French 
were driven out of Bohemia. I Jer general, pi ince 
Charles, at the head of a large army, invaded 
the dominions of Bavaiia. Her rival, the nomi- 
nal empeior, was obliged to fiy before her; and 
abandoned by his allies, and ltiipped even of" his* 
hereditary dominions, letijed to Frankfort, 
where he lived in obfeurity. 

The French, who had begun as allies, were 
now obliged to fuftain the whole burthen of the 
war, and accordingly faced their enemies, invad- 
ing them on every fide of their dominions. 
The troops fent to .the queen’s afliftance by Eng- 
^land were commanded by the earl of Stair, an 
' experienced general, whk bad learned the ait of 
(war under the famous prince Eugene. The chief 
object which he had in view in the beginning 
Was to effeft a junfiion with the queen’s army, 

. « . commanded 
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commanded by prince Charles of Lorraine, and 
thus to out-number the enemy in the field. The 
French, in order to prevent this junction, al- 
fembled an army of fixty thoufand men upon 
the river Maine, under the command of marlhal a.d. r-4> 
Noailles, who polled his troops upon the call fide 
of that river. The Britifh forces, to the number 
of forty thoufand, putlied forward on the other 
fide into a country where they found themfclvca 
entirely deftitute of provifions, the French hav- 
ing cut off all means of their being fupplied with 
any. The king of F.ngland arrived at the camp 
■while his army was in this deplorable fituation j 
wherefore he refolved to penetrate forward to 
join twelve thoufand Hanoverians and IJoflians 
who had reached Hanau. With this view he 
decamped ; but before his army had marched . 
three leagues, he found the enemy had inclofed 
him on every fide, near a village called Det- 
l ingen. 

Nothing now prefenteci but the moll mortify- 
ing profpe£tsj if he fought the enemy, it mull be 
at the grcatelt difad vantage ; if he continued 
ina£tive, there was a certainty of being ftarved ; 
and as for a retreat, that was impollible. The 
impetuolity of the French troops faved his whole 
army. They palled a defile, which they lhould 
have been contented to guard ; and, under the 
conduft of the duke of Grammont, their horfe 
charged the Englilh foot with great fury. They 
were received, however, with intrepidity and re- 
folution ; fo that they were obliged to give way, 
and repafs the Maine with precipitation, with 
the lofs of about five thoufand men. The king 
of England, with great pcrfonal courage, expof- 
ed himfelf to a fevere fire of the enemy’s cannon, 

and 
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and in the midft of the engagement encouraged 
his troops by his prefence and his example. The 
Engiifh had the honour of the day, but were 
foon obliged to leave the field of battle, which 
was taken poffeflion of by the French, who treat- 
ed the wounded Englilh with a clemency pecu- 
liar to that generous nation. Though the Eng- 
lilh were victorious upon this occafion, yet the 
earl of Stair, who was commander in chief, did 
not afTumc any honour from fuch a victory. He 
was unwilling to fliare any glory which was fo 
precarioufly obtained, and fnatched rather from 
the enemy's miftake, than gained by his conduct. 
He therefore folicited for leave to refign ; w hich 
obtaining, the troops were led into quarters, and 
defifted from farther operations that campaign. 

Mean while the French went on with vigour 
on every fide. They oppofed prince Charles, 
and interrupted his attempts to pafs the Rhine. 
1 hey gained alfo fomq. fucceflcs in Italy ; but 
their chief hopes were placed upon a piojedted 
invafion of England. Caidinal Fleury was now 
deau ; and cardinal Tencin, who fuccceded him 
in power, was a man of veiy different character 
from his predeceflorj being proud, tuibulent, 
and enterpriling. France, from the violence of 
the parliamentary difput^s in England, had been 
peifuaded that the country was long lipe for a 
revolution, and only wanted the prefence of a 
pretender to bring about the change. Several 
needy adventurers who wilhed for a revolution, 
fome men of broken fortunes, and all the Roman 
catholics of the kingdom, endeavoured to con- 
firm tj^e court of France in thefe fentiments, of 
which they themfelves were perfuaded. An in- 
vafion, therefore, was adually proje&ed ; and 
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Charles, the fon of the old Pretender, departed 
from Rome in the difguife of a Spaniih courier, 
for Paris, where he had an audience of the 
French king. 

This family had long been the dupes of France ; 
but it was thought at prefent there were ferious 
rcfolutions formed in their favour. The troops 
deftined for the expedition amounted to fifteen 
thoufand men ; preparations were made for em- 
barking them at Dunkirk, and fome of the near- 
eft ports to England, under the eye of the young 
Pretender. The duke do Roquefeuille,with twen- 
ty Ihips of the line, was to fee them fafely land- 
ed in England; and the famous count Saxe was 
to command them, when put on Ihore. But the 
.whole project was difconcerted by the appear- 
ance of fir John Norris, who, with a fuperior 
fleet, made up to attack them. Tht French fleet 
was thus obliged to put back ; a very hard gale 
of wind damaged their tranfports beyond rediefs; 
and the French, now fruftrated in their fcheine 
of a fudden defeent, thought fit openly to de- 
clare war. 

But though fortune feemed to favour England 
on this occafion, )et in other refpefts fhe was 
not equally propitious. The Englitli miniftry 
had font out a powerful fquadron of (hips into 
the Mediterranean to overawe thofe ftates who 
might be inclined to lend afliftance to France 
or Spain. This Sect had been condu&ed by 
Lcftock>„but admiral Matthews, though a young- 
er officer, was fent out to take the fuperior 
command ; which produced a mifunderftanding 
between the commanders. There was foon^an 
opportunity offered for thefe officers to difeover 
their mutual apimofity, to the damage of their 
6 country. 
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Country, and their own difgrace. The combin- 
ed fleets of France and Spain, 10 the number nf 
four and thirty fttil, were feen off Toulon, and a 
flgnal vvaS made by the Englith admiral to pre- 
peie for engaging. It happened that his fignak 
were not perfectly cxa£t ; he had hung out that 
fur forming the line of battle, which at the fame 
time fhowod the iignal for engaging. This was a 
fufficicnt exci'fe to Lcftock tor i eluting to come 
tip with alacrity ; fo that after fume vain efforts 
to attack the enemy in conjim£tion, Matthews 
rcfolvcd to engage as well as he could. One fliip 
of the line belonging to the Spanilh fquadrou 
flruck to captain Hawke ; but was next day 
burned by the admiral’s order. Captain Cornwall 
was killed in the engagement, after continuing to 
give command even after his leg was fhot off by a 
(.union. The purluit was continued for thiee 
dais, at the end of which time Lcftock feemed 
to come up wilh fomc vigour; but juft then 
Matthew*' t ave orders for cbfcontinuing the pui- 
luit, and tailed away for Poi t Mahon to lepan the 
damage he had fuflained. Ilic EnglilL fleet was 
willing to claim the victory; and the French and 
Spaniat ds wci e not lefs plea fed w ith their own good 
ioitune. In England, however, this duputod fue- 
ccfs was coniidered as the moft mortifying de- 
feat,, and the complaints of the people knew no 
bounds. Both admirals, upon their return, were 
tried by a comt-martial. Matthews, who had 
fought with intrepidity, was declared for the 
future 'incapable or fencing in his majeity’s navy. 
Lcftock, who had kept a* - a diftance, was acquit- 
ted yvith honour, havingenlreuched himfelf within 
tfite punctilios of difcipline. He baiely did his 

duty. 
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tin t\\ A man. of honour, when his country is at 
inke, fhould do more. 

'Ihe proceedings in the Netherlands were -is 
unfavourable to the Englifh arms as their mod 
fang nine enemies could defire. The French had 
tiifemblcd a formidable army of one hundred and 
twenty thoufand tnen, the chief command of 
which was given to count Saxe, natural fon to 
the late king of Poland, and who had long been 
a foldier of fortune. He had been bred from his 
youth in camps, and had fhown very early in- 
itances of cool intrepidity. lie had in the be- 
ginning of the war offered his ferviecs to fevcral 
t rovvns, and among others, it is faid, to the king 
of Great Britain ; but his offers were rejected. 
By long habit this general had learned to preferve 
an equal compofure in the midft of battle, and 
fieemed as ferene in the thickeft fire as in the 
drawing-room at court. To oppofe this great 
general, the Engiilh were headed by the du*e of 
Cumberland, who neither poffeffcd fuch talent, 
lor war, nor was able to bring fuch a lbrmidab' * 
body of men into the fjjld. 

The French, therefore, bore down all before 
them. They belieged Fribourg, and in the be- 
ginning of the fuccoeding campaign inv*fled the 
jf>ong city of Toitrnay. Although the allies wete 
mferior in number, and although commanded 
by the duke of Cumberland, yet they lefolved, if 
pofiible, to fave this city by hazarding a battle. 
They accordingly marched againft the enemy, 
t and took poll in light of the French, who were 
^encamped on an eminence, the village of St. 
.Antoine on the right, a wood op the left, and 
.the town of Fontenoy before tltfm. This advan- 
tageous lit. union did not reprefs the ardour of 

the 
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the Englifh, who began the attack at two o’clock 
in the morning, and prefling forward, bore down 
all oppofition. They were for near an hour vic- 
torious, and confident of fuccefs, while Saxe, 
who commanded the enemy, was at that time 
tick of the fame diforder of which he afterwards 
died. However, he was carried about to all the 
ports in a litter, and aflured his attendants that, 
notwithfianding all unfavourable appearances, 
the day was his own. A column of the Englifh, 
without any Command, but by mere mechani- 
cal courage, had advanced upon the enemy's 
lines, which opening, formed an avenue on each 
fide to receive them. It was then that the French 
artillery on three fides began to play upon this 
forlorn body, which, though they continued for 
a long time unihaken, were obliged at laft to re- 
treat about three in the afternoon. This was 
one of the moft bloody battles that had been 
fought in this age ; the allies left on the field of 
battle near twelve thoufand men, and the French 
bought their victory with near an equal num- 
ber of flain. 

This blow, by which Toumay was taken by 
the French, gave them fuch a manifeft fupe- 
rxority all the reft of the campaign, that they 
kept the fruits of their victory during the whole 
continuance of the war. The duke of Bavaria, 
whom they had made emperor under the title of 
Charles the Seventh, was lately dead; but though 
his pretenfions were the original caufe of the war, 
that by no means wrfs difcontinued at his deceafe. 
The grand duke of Tufcany, hufband jto the 
queen of Hungary, was declared emperor in his 
room ; and though the original caufe of the quar- 
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rcl was no more, the diflenfions (till continued as 
fierce as ever. 

Notwithftanding ill fuccefs attended theBritifh a d. 
arms by land and fea, yet thefe being diftant 
evils, the Englifli feemed only to complain from 
honourable motives, and murmured at diftreffes, 
of which they had but a very remote profpe£t. 

A civil war was now going to be kindled in their 
own dominions, which mixed terrors with their 
complaints, and which while it increafed their 
perplexities, only cemented their union. The in- 
tended French invaiion had roufed all the at- 
tention of the people, and nothing breathed 
throughout the whole kingdom but the deftruc- 
tion of a popifli Pretender, affifted by French 
counfels and arms. The difappointment of that 
expedition ferved to increafe the hatred of the 
people againft the Pretender (till more, as it 
lliowed that he was willing to be made a king, 
even by the open enemies of his country. The 
people, therefore, were never fo ill difpofed to 
receive him as at the very time he pitched upon 
to make a defeent. 

The miniltry was by this time changed, the 
lords Harrington, Chefterfield, and Mr. Pelham, 
being placed at the head of affairs 5 thefe enjoyed 
fome (hare of popularity, and the operations of 
war were no longer thwarted by a turbulent <<p- 
pofition. The admirals Rowley and Warren had 
retrieved the honour of the Britilb Hag, and made 
feveral rich captures at fea. The fortrefs of 
Louifourg, in the illand of Cape Breton, on the 
coaft of North America, a place of great confc- 
quence to the Britifli commerce, furrendered to 
general Pepperell, while a fliort time after two 
French Eaft India lhips, and a Spanifli (hip from 

Peru. 
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Ttniy ladefi with treafejji&hptrb into the harbour, 
fuppofing it ftiil their'OWfrH&nd were taken. 

It was at*- 1 tlritrpdtiod returning fuccefs, 

that the font df Oljd.Prfetender refolved to 
make £»' effort far* gaining the Britiffi crown. 
Cherl6s»Edward, the adventurer in queftion, had 
been bted in a )uxdtfoii$>tcoart, withoutpartaking 
in its> effeminacy. He was enterprifirtgand am- 
bitious, but, either from, inexperience' m* natu- 
ral inability, utterly unequal to the baid '.Under- 
taking. He was long'fhtttered by theriarfb^the 
fupemitious, and the needy; he' was taught to 
• believe that the* kingdom war ripe foe auwolt, 

and- that it Could no longer bear the immenfe 
load 1 of takes With which it was burthened. 
5 -feeinjt WOW furftifhed With fome money, and 
Wkbluit' promifes from France, who fan- 
ned his ambition, he embarked for Scotland on 
board a fatal i frigate, accompanied by the mar- 
quis of TUllibardinei fir. Thomas Sheridan, and 
a few other defperatr adventurers. Thus, for 
the conqueft of the whole Britiffi empire, he on- 
ly brought with him feven officers, and arms for 
two thaufatfdmutw 

Fostune,’ Wb^^eyiperfecuted his family, 
feemcd no way- more favourable to Mm ; his 
convoy, a ffijp of op fo difebled in 

an engagement with A KagKffi man of war, nam- 
ed the Lion, -that ipVas abUggd to return to 
Bred, while he>«anH«Nied Ms ooprfe to the weft- 
ern parts of S<totlaod,.lutd‘landmg on the cqaft of 
. . Lochaber, wks in a ffittle time joined by &me 
1745. 7 ’ chiefs «f* the- Highland clans, and their vaflals, 
over wtaofcn they exWcifed syv hereditary jurifdic- 
tfoto. By *ntfear»-of* tbefo' dtiiefs he. foon faw 
hrUifolf -Uttfee head of fifteen hundred men* and 
j- invited 
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invited others to join him by his manifeftoes, 
which were difperied all over the kingdom. 

The boldnefs of th is ciiterprife aftonilhed all 
Europe. It awakened the fears of the pufilla- 
ninious, the ardour ot the brave, and the pity 
of the wife. 1 he whole kingdom feemed una- 
liimoufly bent upon oppofingai. enteiprife, which 
they were feniible, as being fuppoi ted b\ papilts, 
would be initruinental in rcfloiing popery. The 
minitlry was no fooncr confirmed in the account 
of his arrival, which at firft they could be fcarce- 
ly induced to credit, than /ir John Cope was font 
with a fmall body ot forces to oppofe his progrels. 

By this time the young adventurer was arrived 
at Perth, where the unnecetfar) ceremony was 
pei formed of proclaiming his father king of 
Great Britain. From thence, descending with his 
forces from the mountains, they feemed to ga- 
ther as they went forward; and ad ancing to 
Edinburgh, they entered that city without op- 
pofition. 'there again the pageantry of procla- 
mation was perfoimed; and there he j)romifed 
to diffolve the union, which was confidered as 
one of the grievances of the country. How- 
ever, the caftle of that city ftill held out, and he 
\vas unprovided with cannon to befiege it. 

In the mean time, fir John Cope, who had 
purlucd the rebels through the Highlands, but 
had declined meeting them in their defeent, 
being now reinforced by two regiments of dra- 
goons, rcfolved to march towards Edinburgh, and 
give the enemy battle. The young adventurer, 
whof/ forces were rather fuperior though undit- 
cipliued, attacked him near Prciton-Pans, a few 
miles from the capital, and foon put him and 
liis troops to flight. 'I his viclory, by which the 
king loft five bundled men, gave the rebels great 
Vol. IJI. Z in- 
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influence ; and had the Pretender taken advan- 
tage of the general confternation, and marched 
directly for England, the confequencc might 
have been fatal to freedom. But he was amufed 
by the promife of fuccours which never came i 
and thus induced to remain in Edinburgh, to en- 
joy the tiiumphs of a trifling vidory, and to be 
treated as a monarch. By this time his train was 
compofed of the earl of Kilmainock, a man of 
defperate fortune, who had lately become difeon- 
tented with the court for withdrawing a penfion 
that had been granted to him ; lord Balmerino, 
who had been an officer in the Englifh fervice, 
but gave up his connniflion, in order to join the 
rebels ; the lords Cromartie, Elcho, Ogihy, Pit- 
fligo, and the deleft fon of lord Lo\ at, who came 
in with their \aflals, and inercafed his army. 
Lord Lovat himfelf was an enthuftaft in the 
caufe •, but being without principles, he was un- 
willing to ad openly, afraid of incurring the rc- 
fentment of the miniftry, whom he ftill dreaded. 
Never was there a man of fuch unaccountable am- 
bition, or who ever more actively jendered him- 
felf hateful and fufpe£ted by all. lie was at firft 
outlawed for ravifliing the duke of Argyle’s niece; 
he then offered his fervice to the old Pretender 
in France, and it was accepted ; he next betray- 
ed the foices which w r cre fent to his affiftance, to 
queen Anne. IL a fecund time imited the Pre- 
tender over in the reign of C eorge the Firft; and 
being put in pofleffion, by the chevalier, of the 
caftlc of Stirling, l.c once more betrayed it into 
the hands of the cuerav. This man, true>to nei- 
ther pailv, had now, in fetret, lent aid to the 
young chevalier, while, in his converfation, he af- 
iefted to declaim againft his attempt. 

While the young Pretender w’as thus trifling 

away 
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away his time at Edinburgh (for, in dangerous 
enterprifes, delay is but defeat), the miniftry of 
Great Britain took every proper precaution to 
oppofe him with fuccefs. Six thoufand Dutch 
troops, that had come over to the ailiftance of the 
crown, were difpatched northward, under the 
command of general V\ ade j but, as it was then 
faid, thcfc could lend no ailiftance, as they were 
prifoners of France upon parole, and under en- 
gagements not to oppofe that power for the fpace 
of one year. However this be, the duke of Cum- 
berland foon after arrived from Flanders, and 
was followed by another detachment of dragoons 
and infantry, well difeiplined, and inured to ac- 
tion. Befides thefe, volunteers offered in every 
part of the kingdom ; and every county exerted 
a vigorous fpirit of indignation both againrt the 
ambition, the religion, and the allies of the young 
Pretender. 

However, he had been bred up in a fchool 
that taught him maxims very different from 
thofe that then prevailed in England. Though 
he might have brought civil war, and all the ca- 
lamities attending it, with him into the kingdom, 
he had been taught the affertion of his right was 
a duty incumbent upon him, and the altering 
the conftitution, and perhaps the religion of his 
country, an obje£l of laudable ambition. Thus 
animated, he went forward with vigour; and hav- 
ing, upon frequent confultations with his officers, 
come to a refolution of making an irruption into 
England, he entered the country by the weftern 
border, and inverted Carlifle, which furrendered 
in lefs than three days. He there found a con- 
liderable quantity of arms, and there too he pro- 
cured his father to be proclaimed king. . 

Z z General • 
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General Wade being apprifed of his progrefs, 
advanced acrofs the country from the oppofite 
Ihore j but receiving intelligence that the enemy 
was two days’ march before him, he retired to 
his former ftation. The young Pretender, there- 
fore, thus unoppofed, refolved to penetrate far- 
ther into the kingdom, having received aflitr- 
ances from France that a confiderable body of 
troops would be landed on the fouthem coafts, 
to make a divcrlion in his favour. He was flat- 
tered alfo with the hopes of being joined by a 
confiderable number of malcontents as he palled 
forward, and that his army would increafe on the 
march. Accordingly, leaving a fmall garrifon 
in Carlifle, which he flitfuld rather have left de- 
fencelefs, he advanced to Penrith, marching on 
foot inf a Highland drefs, and continuing his 
irruption till he came to Manchefter, where he 
eflabliihed his head-quarters. 

He was there joined by about two hundred 
Englifh, who were formed into a regiment un- 
der the command of colonel Townly. From 
thence he purfued his march to Derby, intend- 
ing to go by the way of Chefter into Wales, 
where he hoped to be joined by a great number 
of followers ; but the factions among his own 
chiefs prevented his ’proceeding to that part of 
the kingdom. 

lie was by this time advanced within a hun- 
dred miles of the capital, which was filled with 
perplexity and confternation. Had he proceeded 
in his careei with that expedition which he had 
hitherto ufed, he might have made himielf ma- 
tter of the metropolis, where he would certainly 
have been joined by a confiderable number of 
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his well-wifhers, who waited impatiently for his 
approach. 

In the mean time the king rcfolved to take the 
field in perfon. The volunteers of the city were 
incorporated into a regiment ; the practitioners of 
the law agreed to take the field, with the judges at 
their head ; and even the managers of the thea- 
tres offered to raife a body of their dependents 
for the fervice of their country. 1'hefe affocia- 
tions were at once a proof of the people’s fears 
and their loyalty ; while thofe concerned in the 
money-corporations were overwhelmed with dc- 
jeftion. But they found fafety from the difeon 
tents which now began to prevail in the Preten- 
der’s army'. In fa£t, he was but the nominal 
leader of his forces ; as his generals,' the chiefs 
of the Highland clans, were, from their educa- 
tion, ignorant, and averfe to fubordination. 
They had from the beginning begun to embrace 
an oppofite fyflem of operation, and to contend 
with each other for pre-eminence ; but they 
feemed now unanimous in returning to their own 
country. 

The rebels accordingly effected their retreat 
to Carlifle without any lofs, "and from thence 
croffed the rivers Eden and Solway into Scotland. 
In thefe marches, however, they preferved all 
the rules of war ; they abftained in a great mca- 
fure from plunder; they levied contributions on 
the towns as they paffed along ; and with unac- 
countable precaution left a garrifon in Carlifle, 
which (hortly after was obliged to furrender to 
the duke of Cumberland at diferetion, to the 
number of four hundred men. 

The Pretender being returned to Scotland, he 
proceeded to Glafgow, from which city he exacl- 

Z 3 ed 
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ed feveral contributions. He advanced from 
thence to Stirling, where he was joined by lord 
Lewis Gordon, at the head of fome forces which 
had been affembled in his abfence. Other clans, 
to the number of two thoufand, came in like- 
wife j and from fome fupplies of money which 
he received from Spain, and from fome fkir- 
mi flies in which he was fucccfsful againft the 
royalifts, his affairs began to wear a more pro- 
mifing afpe£h Being joined by lord Drum- 
mond, he inverted the caftle of Stirling, com- 
manded by general Blakeney j but the rebel 
forces being unufed to lieges, confumed much 
time to no purpofe. It was during this attempt, 
that general Hawley, who commanded a confi- 
derable body of forces near Edinburgh, under- 
took to raife the liege, and advanced towards 
the rebel army as far as Falkirk. After two days 
fpent in mutually examining each other’s ftrength, 
the rebels being ardent to engage, \yere led on in 
full fpirits to attack the king’s army. 1 he Pre- 
tender, who was in the front line, gave the lignal 
to engage ; and the Jirft fire put Hawley’s forces 
into confufion. The horfe retreated with preci- 
pitation, and fell npon their own infantry ; while 
the rebels following, their blow, the greateft part 
of the royal army Hcd with the utmoft precipita- 
tion. r l hey retired in confufion to Edinburgh, 
leaving the conquerors in p ffeffion of their tents, 
their artillery, and the field of battle. 

Thus far the affairs of the rebel army feemed 
not unprofperous j but hcie was an end of all 
their triumphs. The di'l^e of Cumberland, at 
that time the favourite of the Englilh army, had 
been recalled from Flanders, and puthimfelf at the 
jfiead -of *the troops at Edinburgh, which confifted 

1 of 
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of about fourteen thoufand men. With thefe he 
advanced to Aberdeen, where he was joined by 
feveral of the Scotch nobility, attached to the 
houfe of Hanover; and having revived the droop- 
ing fpirits of his army, he refolved to find out the 
enemy, who retreated at his approach. After 
having refrefiied his troops at Aberdeen for fome 
time, he renewed his march, and in twelve days 
he came upon the banks of the deep and rapid 
river .Spey. This was the place where the re- 
bels might have difputed his paflage; but they 
loft every advantage in quarrelling with each other. 
They feemed now totally devoid of all counfei 
and fubordination, without condu£t, and without 
unanimity. After a variety of contorts among 
themfelves, they refolved to await their purfuers 
upon the plains of Culloden, a place about nine 
miles diftant from Invcrnefs, embofomed in hills, 
except on that fide which was open to the fea. 
There they drew up in order of battle, to the 
number of eight thoufand men, in three divifions, 
fupplied with fome pieces of artillery, ill manned 
and ferved. 

The battle began about one o’clock in the af- 
ternoon ; the cannon of the king’s army did 
dreadful execution among the rebels, while theirs 
was totally unferviceable. One of the great er- 
rors in all the Pretender’s warlike meafures, was 
his fubje&ing wild and undifeiplined troops to 
the forms of artful war, and thus reprelhng their 
native ardour, from which alone he could hope 
for fuccefs. After they had been kept in their 
ranks, and withftood the Englifh fire for fome 
time, they at length became impatient tor clofi r 
engagement ; and about five hundred of them 
made an irruption upon the left wing of the enc* 
Z 4 my 
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my with their accuftomed ferocity. The firft line 
being difordered by this onfet, two battalions ad- 
vanced to fupport it, and galled the enemy with 
a terrible and clofe difchaige. At the fame time 
the'dragoons, under Hawley, and the Argylelhire 
militia, pulling down a park-wall that guarded the 
flank of the enemy, and which they had but fee- 
bly defended, fell in among them, fword in hand, 
with great daughter. In kfs than thirty minutes 
they were totally routed, and the field covered 
with their wounded and llain, to the number of 
above three thoufand men. The French troops 
on the left did not fire a fhot, but flood inactive 
during the engagement, and afterwards furrender- 
ed themfclvcs prifoners of war. An entire body 
of the clans marched off the field in order, while 
the reft were routed with great daughter, and 
their leaders obliged with reluctance to retire. 
Civil war is in itfelf terrible, but more fo when 
heightened by unneceffary cruelty. Ilow guilty 
foever an enemy may be, it is the duty of a biave 
foldicr to remember that he is only to fight an 
oppofer, and not a fuppliant. The viCtory was in 
every refpeCt decifive, and humanity to the con- 
quered would have rendered it glorious. But 
little mercy was fhown here ; the conquerors 
were fecn to refufe quarter to the wounded, the 
unarmed, and the defencelefs; fomewcreflain who 
were only excited by curioP f y to become fpe£ta- 
tors of the combat, and foldicrs were feen to anti- 
cipate the bafe employment of the executioner. 
The duke, immediately after the action, ordered 
fix and thirty deferters to be executed; the con- 
querors fpread terror wherever they came ; and 
after a fhort fpace, the whole country round was 

one 
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one dreadful fcene of plunder, {laughter, and de- 
flation ; juftice was forgotten, and vengeance 
aifumed the name. 

In this manner were blafted all the hopes and 
all the ambition of the >oung adventurer ; one 
fhort hour depiived him of imaginary thrones 
and feeptres. and reduced him trom a nominal 
king to a diftrefled forlorn outcaft, Ihunned by 
all mankind, except fuch as fought his deltruc- 
tion. To the good and the brave, fubfequent 
diftrefs often atones for former guilt , and while 
reafon would fpcak for puniihinent, our hearts 
plead for mercy. Immediately alter the engage- 
ment, he fled with a captain of Fitzjames’s caval- 
ry, and when their horfes were fatigued, they 
alighted, and feparately fought for fafety. He 
for fome days wandered in this country, natu- 
rally wild, but now rendered mon* formidable 
by w r ar, a wretched fpeftator of ah thofe horrors 
which were the rcfult of his ill-guided ambition. 

There is a Itriking fimilitude between his ad- 
ventures, and thofe ol Charles the Second upon 
his cfcapc from Worteller. He lometimes found 
icfuge in caves and cottages, without attendants, 
and dependent on the wretched natives, who 
could pity but not relieve him. Sometimes he 
lay in lore (is, with one or two companions of his 
dillrefs, continually purfued by the troops of the 
conqueror, as there was a reward of thirty thou- 
fand pounds offered for taking him, dead or alive. 
Sheridan, an Iriih adventurer, was the perfon who 
kept molt faithfully by him, and infpired him 
with courage to fupport fuch incredible hard- 
fliips. He had occalion, in the courfe of his 
concealments, to truft his life to the fidelity of 

above 
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above fifty individuals, whole veneration for his 
family prevailed above their avarice. 

One day, having walked from morning till 
night, he ventured to enter a houfc, the owner of 
which he well knew was attached to the oppofite 
party. As he entered, he addrefied the matter 
of the houfe in the following manner : “ 1 he fon 
“ of your king comes to beg a little bread and a 
t£ few clothes. I know your prefent attachment 
“ to my adverfaries ; but I believe you have 
“ fuflicicnt honour not to abufe my confidence, 
“ or to take advantage of my diftrefled fituation. 
“ Take thefc rags that have for fome time been 
“ my only covering ; you may probably reftore 
“ them to me one day when I (hall be feated on 
“ the throne of Great Britain.” 'I he mailer of 
the houfe was touc hed with pity at his diftrefs ; 
he alhfled him as far as he was able, and never 
divulged the fecret. There were few of thofe 
who even wilhed his dellru£lion, would chufe to 
be the immediate actors in it, as it would fubjedl 
them to the icfentmcnt of a numerous party. 

In this manner he continued to wander among 
the fiightful wilds of Glengary, for near fix 
months, often hemmed round by his purfuers, but 
(till refeued by fome lucky accident from the 
impending danger. At length a privateer of St. 
"Malo, hiied by his adherents, arrived in Loch- 
nanach. in which he embarkcu in the mod wretch- 
ed attire. He was clad in a fhort coat of black 
fme, thread-bare, over which was a common 
Highland plaid, girt round him by a belt, from, 
which depended a piftol and a dagger. He had 
not been lliifted for many weeks ; his eyes were 
hollow, his vifage wan, and his conftitution great- 
ly impaired by faiftine and fatigue. He was ac- 

com- 
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companied by Sullivan and Sheridan, two Irifli 
adherents, who had fhared all his calamities, to- 
gether with Cameron of Lochiel, his brother, and 
a" few other exiles. They fet fail for France, and 
after having been chafed by two Englilli men of 
war, they ai lived in fafety at a place called Ro- 
feau, near Morlaix in Bretagne. Perhaps he 
would have found it more difficult to eft ape, had 
not the vigilance of his purfuers been relaxed by 
a report that he was already llain. ' 

In the mean time, while the Pretender was 
thus purfued, the fcatFolds and the gibbets were 
preparing for his adherents. Seventeen officers 
of the rebel army were hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered, at Kennington-common, in the neighbour- 
hood of London. Their conftancy in death gain- 
ed more profelytes to their caufe than even per- 
haps their victories would have obtained. Nine 
were executed in the fame manner at Carlifle, 
and eleven at York. A few obtained pardons, and 
a conliderable number of the common ifien were 
tranfported to the plantations in Noith America. 

T lie earls of Kilmarnock and Cromartie, and 
the lord Balmerino, were tried by their peers, and 
found guilty. Cromartie was pardoned, but the 
other two were beheaded on Tower-hill. Kil- 
marnock, either convinced of his errors, or flat- 
tered to the laft with the hopes of pardon, de- 
clared a confcioufnefs of his ci imes, and piofeffed 
his repentance. But very different was the beha- 
viour of Balmerino, who gloried in the caufe for 
which he ft II. VV hen his fellow-fufferer was com- 
manded to bid God blefs king George, which he 
did with a faint voice, Balmerino ltill avowed 
his principles, and cried out aloud, “ God biefs 
king Janies !” Mr. RadclifFe, brother to the late 
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earl of Derwentwater who was beheaded in the 
former reign, being taken on board a fhip as he 
yv as coming to reinforce the Pretender’s army, 
and the identity of his perfon being proved, he 
was fentenced upon a former convi£tion, and fuf- 
fered his fate upon Tower-hill with tranquillity 
and refolution. Lord Lovat was tried and found 
guilty fome time after; he died with great in- 
trepidity; but his fufferifigs did but very little 
honour to his caufe. Thus ended the laft effort 
of the family of the Stuarts for re-afeending the 
throne ; difctated by youth and prefumption, and 
conduced without art or refolution. 

Immediately after the rebellion was fuppreff- 
ed, and the tumult of terror and tranfport was 
fubfided, the legiflature undertook to eflablilh 
feveral regulations in Scotland, which were equal- 
ly conducive to the - happinefs of that people, 
and the tranquillity of the united kingdoms. The 
Highlanders had till this time continued to wear 
the old military drefs of their anceflors, and ne- 
ver went without arms. In confequcnce of this, 
they confidcred themfelves as a body of people 
diftintt from the reft of the nation, and were ready 
upon the fhorteft notice to fecond the infurrec- 
tions of their chiefs. But their habits were now 
reformed by an act of the legiflature, and they 
weii* compelled to wear clothes of the common 
fafhion. But what contributed ftill more to their 
real felicity, was the abolition of that hereditary 
jurifditlion which their chiefs exerted over them. 
The power of their chieftains was totally deftroy- 
ed, aqd every fubjett in that part of the kingdom 
wa^Sgfanted a participation of the comtnon li- 
berty. 

, In the mean time, while England was thus in 
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commotion at home, the flames of war ftill con- 
tinued to rage upon the continent with incrcaf- 
ing violence. The French arms were crowned 
with repeated fuccefs ; and almoft the whole Ne- 
therlands Wterc reduced under their dominion. 
The Dutch in their ufual manner negotiated, 
fupplicated, and evaded tlie war ; but they found 
themfelves every day ltripped of fome of thofe 
ftrong towns which formed a barrier to their do- 
minions, and which they had been put in pof- 
feffion of by the victories of Marlborough. They 
now lay almoft defencclefs, and ready to rccei\ e 
the terms of their conquerors ; their national 
braveiy being quite fuflbeated in the fpirit of 
traffic and luxury. 

The Dutch were at this time dhided by fac- 
tions, which ftill fublifted, and had continued for 
above a century in their republic. The one de- 
clared for the prince of Orange ;>..d a ftadlhold- 
cr; the other oppofed this election, and defired 
rather friendship than to be at variance with 
France. '1 he prevalence of cither ot thefe fac- 
tions to its utmoll extent was equally fatal to 
freedom ; for if a ftadtholdcjr was elected, the 
conftitution became altered from a republic to a 
kind of limited monarchy j if, on the contrary, 
the oppofite party pre\ ailed, the people muft 
fubmit to the w eight of a confirmed ariftocracy, 
fupported by French power, and liable to its 
controul. Of the two evils they chofc the former : 
the people in fcveral towns, inflamed almoft to 
fedition, compelled their magiftrates to declare 
the prince of Orange fladthoidcr, captain-gcne- 
lal, and admiral of the United Provinces. The 
vigorous confequences of this refolution imme- 
diately appeared. All commerce with the French 

was 
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was prohibited ; the Dutch army was augment- 
ed, and orders were iffued to commence hoftili- 
tics againft the French by fea and land. Thus 
the war, which had begun but in a Angle coun- 
try, was now diffufed over all Europe, and, like 
a diforder, prevailed in different parts of this great 
political conftitution, remitting and raging by 
turns. 

The king of Sardinia, who had fome years be- 
fore joined France againft England, now changed 
tides, and declared againft the ambitious power 
of France. Italy felt all the terrors of inteftine 
war, or more properly looked on, while foreign- 
ers were contending with each other for her 
ufurped dominions. The French and Spaniards 
on one tide, and the imperialifts and the king 
of Sardinia on the other, ravaged thofe beautiful 
territories by turns, and gave laws to a country 
that had once fpread her dominion over the 
world. 

About this time the Englifli made an unfuc- 
ccfsful attack upon Port TOrient, a fea-port in 
France, but weakly defended, and drew off their 
forces in a panic. The French gained a confider- 
able victory at Rocroix in Flanders, although 
it procured them no real advantage, and coft them 
as many lives as they deftroyed of the enemy. 
Another vidtory, which* they obtained at La 
Fel«lt, forved to deprefs the allied army ftill low- 
er. Hut the taking of B*»rgen-op-zoom, the 
ftrongeft fortification of Dutch Brabant, reduced 
the Dutch to a ftate of defperation. However, 
thefe victories gained by the l'icnch were coun- 
terbalanced with almoft t cpial difappointments. 
In Italy the maribal Rellciflc’s brother, attempt- 
ing to penetrate,' at the head of thirty -four thou- 

faud 
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fand men, into Piedmont, was routed, and himfelf 
flain. An unfuccefsful fleet was fent out for the 
recovery of Cape Breton. Two more were fitted 
out, the one to make a defeent upon the Britiih 
colonies in America, and the other to carry on the 
operations in the Eaft Indies ; but thefe were at- 
tacked by Anfon and Warren, and nine of their 
lhips taken. Soon after this, commodore Fox, 
with fix (hips of war, took above forty French 
fhips richly laden from St. Domingo ; and this 
lofs was foon after followed by another defeat 
which the French fleet fuflained from admiral 
Hawke, in which feven fliips of the line, and l’o- 
vcral frigates, were taken. 

In- this manner victory, defeat, negotiation^ 
treachery, and rebellion, fucccedcd each other 
rapidly for fomc years, till all tides began to 
think themfelvcs growing more feeble, and gain- 
ing no folid advantage. 

The Dutch had for tome time endeavoured to 
flop the progrefs of a war in which they had 
all to Jofe and nothing to gain. The king of 
France was fenlible that after a victory was the 
moll advantageous time to oiler terms of peace. 
He even expreffed his defire of general tranquil- 
lity to fir John Ligonier, who had been taken 
prifoncr at the battle of La Feldt. But now the 
bad fuccefs of his admirals at fca, his armies in 
Italy, the frequent bankruptcies of his merchants 
at home, and the clettion of a iladthol ler in 
Holland, who gave fpiril to the oppofition, ail 
thefe contributed to make him weary of the war, 
and to propofe an accommodation. This was 
what the allies had long wilhed for ; and which, 
notwithftanding, they were afliaincd to demand. 
The Lnglilh miniftryin particular, finding them- 
felvcs 
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felves unable to manage a parliament foured by 
frequent defeats, and now beginning to be dif- 
gufted with continental connexions, were very 
ready to accede. A negotiation was therefore 
refolved upon ; and the contending powers agreed 
to come to a congrefs at Aix-la-Chapelle, where 
the carl of Sandwich and fir Thomas .Robinfon 
afiiited as plenipotentiaries from the king of 
Great Britain. 

Ihis treaty, which takes its name from the 
city at which it was made, was begun upon the 
pieliminary conditions of reftoring all conquefls 
made during the war. From thcncc great hopes 
were expcXed of conditions both favourable and 
honourable to the Englifli; but the treaty ftill re- 
mains a lading mark of precipitate counfels, and 
Engliih difgrace. By this it was agreed, that all 
prifoners on each fide fliould be mutually reftor- 
ed, and all conquefts given up , that the duchies 
of Parma, Placentia, and Guaftalla, lhould be 
ceded to Don Philip, heir apparent to the Spa- 
nilh throne, and to his heirs ; but in cafe of his 
fuccceding to the croj/vn of Spain, that then thefe 
dominions fliould revert to the houfe of Auttria. 
It was confirmed that the fortifications of Dun- 
hiik to the lea lhould be demolitlKd ; that the 
Engliih ihips, annually fent with Haves to the coaft 
of New Spain, fliould have this priwkge conti- 
nued for four years; that the king ol Prullia 
fliould be confirmed in the poffelhon of Silefia, 
which he had lately conquered ; and that the 
queen of Hungary lhould be i'ecured in her pa- 
tiimonial dominions. But one article ot the peace 
more difplealing and atfliXive to the Kng- 
Irfli than all the reft. It was ftipulated that the 
king of Great Britaiu fliould, immediately after 
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the ratification of this treaty, fend two perfons of 
rank and diliin&ion of France as hoftages, until 
reftitution Ihould be made of Cape-Breton, and 
all other conquelis which England had made 
during the war. This was a mortifying claufe ; 
but to add to the general error -of the negotia- 
tion, no mention was made of the fearching the 
veflels of England in the American Teas, upon 
which the war was originally begun. The limits 
of their refpeflive pofleflions in North- America 
were not afeertained ; nor did they receive any 
equivalent for thofe forts which they reftored to 
the enemy. The treaty of Utrecht had long been 
the obje£t of reproach to thofe by whom it was 
made ; but, with all its faults, the treaty now 
concluded was by far mdre defpicable and erro- 
neous. Yet fuch was the fpirit of the times, that 
the treaty of Utrecht was branded with univer- 
fal contempt, and the treaty of A'.x-la-Chapelle 
was extolled with the higheft drains of praife. 
But the people were wearied with repeated dif- 
grace, and only expecting an accumulation of 
misfortunes by continuing the war, they were 
glad of any peace that promifed a paufe to |heir 
difappointments. 


Wot. III. A a CHAP. 
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George II. (Continued.) 

a 

This treaty, which fome afferted would 
ferve for a bond of permanent amity, was, pro- 
perly fpeaking, but a temporary truce, — a cefla- 
tion from hoftilities, which both fides were un- 
able to continue. Though the war between Eng- 
land and France was actually hulhed up in Eu- 
rope, yet in the Eaft and Weft-Indies it ftill went 
forward with diminilhed vehemence : both fides 
Rill willing to offend, ftill offending, and yet both 
complaining of the infradtion. 

In the mean time, as Europe enjoyed a tem- 
porary tranquillity, the people of England ex- 
pedted, and the miniftry was liberal in promifing 
them, a return of all the advantages of peace. In 
ordfe/ to plcafe the populace, for this miniftry 
had the art always to keep the people in good 
humour, a magnificent firework was played off, 
and the fpedtators could never be brought to 
think that a bad treaty which was celebrated 
with fuch magnificent profufton. 

It muft be < onfeffed alfo there was fome de- 
fire ftiown in the miniftry to promote the com- 
merce of the kingdom ; and for this purpofe a 
bilLwas palled for encouraging a Britifh hening 
Cry, ip the manner of that cariied on by the 
futch, under proper regulations. From the car- 
rying Aich a fcheme vigoroufly into execution, 

great 
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great advhfttages were expefted. The Dutch, 
whb had long enjoyed the foie profits arifing 
from this article, confidcred the fca as a mine of 
inexhauftible Wealth. But the patience and ft u- 
gality of that nation feem to fit them more pro- 
perly for the life of fifliermen than the Englifh. 
Certain it is, that experience has Ihown this at- 
tempt to rival the Dutch to have been ineffec- 
tual. Perhaps the company was not eftablilhed 
upon the drifted principles of ceconomy j per- 
haps the Dutch art of curing their fifli was not 
p raft i fed or underltood perfectly. 

In the mean time Mr. Pelham, who now con- 
dufted the bufincfs of the ftate, and was tlleem- 
ed a man of candour and capacity, laid a fcheine 
for lightening the immenfe load of debt which 
the nation fuftained in confequence of the late 
war. His plan was to leffen the debt, by lower- 
ing the intereft which had been promifed on 
granting the fupplies, or elfe obliging the lend- 
ers to receive the fums originally granted. Thofe, 
for inftance, who were proprietors of ftock, and 
received for the ufe of their money four per cent, 
were, by an aft paffed for that purpofc, compel- 
led to fubfcribe their names, fignifying their con- 
fent to accept of three pounds ten (hillings per 
cent, the following year, and three per cent, 
every year enfuing ; and in cafe of a refufal, af- 
furances were given that the government would 
pay off the principal. This fcheme was attended 
with the defired effeft, though it, in fome mea- 
fure, was a force upon the lender, who had ori- 
ginally granted his money upon different terms, 
and under a promife of continuing intereft. How- 
ever, the meafure was evidently beneficial to the 
nation ; and experience has ftiown that it rto wav 
A a 2 a £* 
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affefted the public credit. Betide this falutary 
meafure, others were purfued for the intereft of 
the nation with equal fuccefs. The importation 
of iron from America was allowed, the trade to 
Africa was laid open to the nation, but under 
the fuperintendance of the board of trade. 

But all the advantages the nation reaped from 
thefe falutary measures were not fufficieht to 
counterbalance the ftroke which liberty received, 
as feme are of opinion, by an unufyal ftretch of 
the privileges or the houfe of commons. The 
city of Weftminfter had long been reprefented 
by members who were, in tome meafure, ap- 
pointed by the miniftry. Lord Trentham, mem- 
ber for Weftminfter, having vacated his feat in 
the houfe ot commons, by accepting a place un- 
der the crown, again refolved to ftand candidate, 
and met with a violent oppofition. It was obje&ed 
by fome that he had been uncommonly a£tive in 
introducing fome French ftrollere, who had come 
over by the invitations of the nobility to open a 
theatre when our own were fhut up. This accu- 
fatiqn againft him excited a violent combination, 
who ft vied themfelvea the Independent Electors 
of Weftminfter, and who named fir George Van- 
deput, a private gentleman, as his competitor, 
"thefe refolved to fupport their nomination at 
their own expenfe, and accordingly opened 
houfes of entertainment f ot the inferior voters, 
and propagated abufe 'as ufual. At length the 
poll being clofed, the majority appeared to be 
in favour of lord.Trentham ; but a ferutiny be- 
ing demanded by thfe other party, it was pro- 
hcaded by management on the one tide, and tu- 
jjjBft on the other. After fome time the ferutiny 
appiaringsin favour of lord Trentham, the in- 
6 dependent __ 
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dependent ele&ors complained of partiality and 
injufticp in the high-bailiff of Weftminfter, who 
took the poll, ana carried their petition to the 
houfe. 

To this petition the houfe paid little attention ; 
but proceeded to examine the high-bail iff as to 
the caufes that had fo long protracted the elec- 
tion. This, officer laid the blame upon Mr. 
Crowle, who had a£ted as counfel for the peti- 
tioners, and alfo upon the honourable Alexander 
Murray, a friend to fir George Vandeput, and 
one Gibfon, an upholfterer. Thefc three perfons 
were therefore brought to the bar of the houfe ; 
Crowle and Gibffin confented to a(k pardon, and 
were difmiffed, upon being reprimanded by the 
fpeaker. Murray was at firft admitted to bail ; 
but upon the depofition of feveral witneffes that 
he had headed a mob to intimi late the voters, 
it was refolved by the houfe that he fliould be 
committed a clofe prifoner to Newgate, and that 
he ffiould receive this fentcncc at the bar of the 
houfe upon his knees. When he was conduced 
before the houfe, being directed to kneel, he re- 
fufed to comply, and this threw the whole affem- 
bly into commotion. They then were refolved to 
purfue more vigorous meafurcs ; ordered that he 
ffiould be committed to Newgat?, denied the 
ufe of peij, ink, and paper ; and that no perfon 
ffiould have accefs to him, without permifiion of 
the houfe. 

This imprifonment he underwent with great 
chearfulnefs, fenfible that by the conftitution of 
the country his confinement could continue no 
longer than while the commons continued fit-* 
ting $ and at the end of the feffion he was accord- 
ingly difeharged. But what was his amazement, 
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at the commencement of the enfuing feffion.to find 
that he was again called upon, and that a motion 
was made for committing him clofe prifoner to 
the Tower. The'delipquent, therefore, thought 
proper to fereen himfelf from their refentment 
by abfeondtog ; but the people could not help 
confidering tneir reprefentatives rather as their 
oppreffors, and the houfe as afferting rather vin- 
dictive than legiflative authority. Some thought 
they faw in this meafure the feeds of a future 
ariftocracy; that the commons erefited themfelves 
into a tribunal, where they determined on their 
own privileges, and ready to punilh, without the 
confent of the other parts of the legiflature. 
However, the fubjcfl has ftill one refource againft 
any violent resolutions of the houfe againft him j 
he -may refill:, if he thinks proper, as they are 
armed with no legal executive powers to compel 
obedience. " ' 

The people were Scarce recovered from the 
rqfcntment produced by this meafure, when an- 
other was taken in the houfc, which, in reality, 
made diftindlions among the people, and laid a line 
between the rich' and poor, that feemed impafla- 
ble. This vyas the att for the better preventing 
clandeftinp marriages, and for the more public 
folemnifation of that ceremony. The grievance 
complained of, and which this' law was calculat- 
ed to redrefs, was, that the fons and daughters 
of opulent families were pften Seduced into mar- 
riage before they had acquired Sufficient experi- 
ence in life, to be fenfible of the difparity of the 

f ch. *Jhi$ ftatute, therefore, enacted that the 
ns of marriage lliould be regularly publilhed 
e fucceffive Sundays in the church of the pari Q* 
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where both parties had refided for a month at 
leaft before the ceremony. It declared that any 
marriage folemnifed without tin's previous pub- 
lication, or a licence obtained from the bifhop’s 
court, thou Id be void j and that the perfon wno 
folemnifed it (hould be tranfported for feven years. 
This aft was at that time thought replete w ith 
confequences injurious to fociety ; and experi- 
ence has confirmed the truth of many of thofe 
objeftions. Infamous men have made a praftice 
of feducing young women, ignorant of the law, 
by pretending a marriage which they knew to he 
illegal, and confequently no longer binding. 
The poor, by being prevented from making al- 
liances with the rich, have left wealth to How 
in its ancient channels, and the a to acxum n.ite, 
contrary to the interefts of the Hate It has been 
found to impede marriage, by clogging it with 
unneceflary ccremon*ies. Some nave ailumed 
that lewdnefs and debauchery have become more 
frequent lince the enacting this law, and it is be- 
lieved that the numbers of the people are upon 
the decline. 

This felfion was alfo diflii gui filed by another 
aft equally unpopular, and perhaps equally inju- 
rious to that religion which was flilt left among 
the populace. 'I his was a law for natui aiding 
the jews. The niiniftry bed 1 y affirmed that 
fuch a law would greatly contribute to the benefit 
of the nation ; that it would increafe the wealth, 
the credit, and the commerce ot the k.rgdom, 
and fet a laudable example of political tolera- 
tion. Others, however, were of different fonti- 
ments ; they faw gi eater favour was (hown to the 
Jews by this bill than to fome other fefts pro- 
fefling Chriftianity 3 that an introduftion of this 
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people into the kingdom would difgrace the 
chara&er of the nation, and cool the zeal of the 
natives for religion which was already too much 
neglefted. The bill was paffed into a law j but 
the people without doors remonftrated fo loud- 
ly againft it, that the miniftry were obliged to 
get it repealed the enfuing feilion. 

An a£l equally unpopular with the two for- 
mer was now alfo paffed, which contained regu- 
lations for the better preferving the game. By 
this, none but men already poffeffed of a ftatcd 
fortune were allowed a privilege of carrying a 
gun, or deftroying game, though even upon the 
grounds which he himlelf rented and paid for. 
This law was but of very little fervice to the 

• community ; it totally damped all that martial 

ardour among the lower orders of mankind, by 
preventing their handling thofe arms which 
might one day be neceffary to defend their coun- 
try. It alfo defeated its- own end of preferving 
, the game j for the farmers, abridged of the power 
of leizing game, never permitted it to come to 
maturity. 

A-D. 1749. A fcheme, which the nation was taught to be- 
lieve would be extremely advantageous, had 
V been entered upon fomc time before. This was 
the encouraging thofe who had been difeharged 
the army or navy, to become fet tiers in a new co- 
lony in North-America, in she province of Nova- 
Scotia. To this retreat it was thought the wafte 
of an exuberant nation might well be drained 
off ; and thofe bold Ipirits kept in employment 
at a diftance, who might be dangerous, if fuffer- 
4 d to continue in idlenefs at home. JNova-Scotia 
•was a place where men might be imprifoned, 
but not maintained; it was cold, barren, and 
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incapable of fuccefsful cultivation. The new co- 
lony, therefore, was maintained there with fome 
expenfe to the government in the beginning ; 
ana fuch as were permitted foon went fouthward 
to the milder climates, where they were invited 
by an untenanted and fertile foil. Thus did the 
nation ungratefully fend off her hardy veterans 
to perilh on inhofpitable lhores, and this they 
were taught to believe would extend their do- 
minion. 

However, it was for this barren fpot that the 
Englilli and French revived the war, which foon 
after fpread with fuch terrible devaftation over 
every part of the globe. The native Indians bor- 
dering upon the deferts of Nova Scotia, a fierce 
and favage people, looked from the firft with 
jealoufy upon thefe new fettlers ; and they con- 
fidered the vicinity of the Englifii as an encroach- 
ment upon their native poffelfions. The French, 
who were neighbours in like manner, and who 
were Hill imprefled with national animofity, fo- 
mented thefe fufpicions in the natives, reprefent- 
ing the EnglHh, and with regard to this colony 
the reprefentation might be true, as enterprifing 
and fevere. Comm Maries were therefore ap- 
pointed to meet at Paris, to compromifc thefe 
difputes; but thefe conferences were rendered 
abortive by the difputes of men, who could not 
be fuppofed to underftand the fubjeft in debate. 

As this feemed to be the firft place whcie the 
diflenfions took their rife for a new war, it may 
be neceffary to be a little more Minute. The 
French had been the 'firft cultivators of Nova- 
Scotia, and, by great induftry and long perfeve- 
rance, had rendered the foil, naturally barren, 
fomewhat more feitile, and capable of fuftain- 

ing 
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ing nature with fome afliftance from Europe; 
This country, however, had frequently changed 
matters, until at length the Engliih were fettled 
in the pofleflion, ana acknowledged as the right- 
ful owners, by the treaty of Utrecht. The pof- 
feflion of this country was reckoned neceffary to 
defend the Englifh colonies to the north, and 
to preferve their fuperiority in the fiflieries in 
that part of the world. The French, however, 
who had been long fettled in the back parts of 
the country, refolved to ufe every method to dif- 
poflefs the new-comers, and fpirited up the In- 
dians to more open hoflilities, which were re- 
prefented to the Englifh miniftry for fome time 
without redrefs. 

Soon after this, another fource of difpute be- 
gan to be fecn in the fame part of the world, 
and promifed as much uneaimcfs as the former. 
The French pretending firfl to have difeovered 
the mouth of the river Mifiilippi, claimed the 
whole adjacent country towards New-Mexico on 
the Eaft, and quite to the Apalachian mountains 
on the Weft. In order to aflfert their claims, as 
they found feveral Englifh, who had fettled be- 
yond thefe mountains, from motives of com- 
merce, and alfo invited by the natural beauties 
of the country, they difpoffefled them of their 
new fettlements, and built fuch forts as w r ould 
command the whole courrry round about. It 
was now feen that their intention was to fur- 
round the Englifh colonies, which lay along the 
lhorc, by taking pofleflion of the internal parts 
of the country that lay on the back of our fettle- 
ments ; and thus, being in pofleflion already of 
.jJrc northern and fouthern parts of that great con- 
tinent, tq hem the Englifh in on every fide, and 

fccure 
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fecure to themfelves all the trade with the natives 
of the internal part of the country. The EnglMh, 
therefore, Juftly apprehended, that if the French 
united their northern colonies, which were trad- 
ed into by the river St. Lawrence, to their fouth- 
ern, which were acceihble by the river Miffi- 
iippi, that then they muft in a fliort time become 
mafters of the whole country ; and by having a 
wide extended territory to range in, they would 
foon multiply , and become every day more pow- 
erful. 

Negotiations had long been carried on to de- 
termine thefe differences; but what could reafon 
avail in determining difputes where there were 
no certain principles to be guided by ? The 
limils of fhofe countries had never been fettled ; 
for they were before this time too remote, or too 
infignificant, to employ much atteni>on. It was 
not probable that powers, who had no right to 
the countries in difpute but that of invaffon, 
would have equity enough to agree among 
themfelves in fliaring the fpoil. 

But not in America alone, but alfo in Affa, 
the feeds of a new war were preparing to be ex- 
panded. On the coafts of Malabar, the English 
and French had, in fact, never ceafed from hof- 
tilities. 

This immenfe tra£l of country, which now 
faw the armies of Europe contending for its do- 
minion, comprehends the whole pcninfula of In- 
dia Proper. On the coaffs of this country, the 
Englilh, the French, and feveral other powei •> of 
Europe, had built forts, with the original con- 
tent of the Mogul, who was then emperor of the 
whole tra£f. The war between the Englifh and 
French there firft began by cither power flding 

with 
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with two contending princes of the country, 
and from being fecondarieS in the quarrel, at 
length becoming principals. Thus the war was 
kindled up in every part of the world. Moft other 
national contefts have arifen from fome principal 
caufe : but this war feemed to have been pro- 
duced by the concurrence of feveral, or it may 
be more properly confidercd as the continuance 
of the late war, which was never effectually ex- 
tinguilhed by the wretched and defective treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The government of England had long com- 
plained of thefe infractions, and thefe produced 
only recrimination ; the two powers were nego- 
tiating, accufmg, and deftroying each other at 
the fame -time. At length, the miniftry were re- 
folved to cut the knot which they could not un- 
loofe, and to a£t at once in open defiance of the 
enemy. Orders were accordingly difpatched to 
all the governors of the American provinces to 
unite into a confederacy for their mutual fecuri- 
ty ; and, if polliblc, to bring the Indians over to 
v efpoufe their quarrel. But this was a meafure 
which,- “by long negleCt, was how become im- 
practicable. It had long been the- method of the 
Englifh to cultivate the friendfnip of this fierce 
ana hardy race in times of danger, but to flight 
it in circumftances of fafety>Tnis ferved to alie- 
nate the affeftions of the Indians from the Eng- 
lith government i but the avarice of -our mer- 
chants, particularly of that called the Ohio-com- 
pany, who fold them had commodities, and 
treated them with perfidy and infolence, ferved 
to confirm their averfion. Belide, there was fome- 
thing in the difpofition of the French adventurers 
in thofe regions more lunilar to theirs they were 
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hardy, enterprifing, and poor. The Ihdians, 
therefore, naturally joined thofe allies, from the 
conqueft erf" whom, in cafe of enmity, they could 
expe£t no plunder $ and they declared war againft 
the Englilh fettlers, who were rich, frugal, and 
laborious, and whofe fpoils were worth wilhing 
for. 

In this manner, the English had not only the 
French, but alfo the whole body of the Indian 
nations to contend with ; but what was ftill 
worfe, their own contentions among each other 
rendered their lituation yet more deplorable.. 

Some of the Englifh provinces who, from their 
lituation, had little to fear from the enemy, or 
few advantages to expe£t from fuccefs, declined 
furnilhing their lhare of the fupplies. At the 
fame, time the governors of fomc other colonies, 
who had been men of broken fortunes, and had 
left England in hopes of retrieving their loft cir- 
cumftances by rapacity abroad, became fo odious, 
that the colonies refufed to lend any affiftance, 
when fuch men were to have the management. 

The fucceffes, therefore, of the French in the/ 
beginning were flattering and uninterrupted. 

There had been for fome time freqflfent Ikir- 
niilhes between the troops, and thofe of the go- 
vernment of England. They had fought with 
general Lawrence^ to the North, and colonel 
Wathington to the South, and came off moft 
commonly victorious. It is unneceflfary to tranf- 
mit thefe trifling details to pollerity, or to load 
the page with barbarous names, and unimportant 
marches. It may be fuflicient to fay, that the two 
nations feemed to have imbibed a part of the fa- 
vage fury of thofe with whom they fought, and 
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exercifed various cruelties, either from a fpirit 
of avarice or revenge. 

The miniftry, however, in Englandbegan now 
a very 1 vigorous exertion in defence of tnofe co- 
lonies who refufed to defend themfelves. Four 
operations were undertaken in America at the 
A d. *tj6. fame time. Of thefe, one was commanded by co* 
lonel Mohckton, who had orders to drive the 
French from the encroachments upon the pro- 
vince of Nova-Scotia. The fecond, more to the 
South, was directed againft Crown-Point, under 
the command of general Johnfon. The third, un- 
der the conduCt of general Shirley, was deftined 
to Niagara, to fecure the forts on the river ; and 
the fourth was farther fouthward ftill, againft 
Fort Du Quefne, under general Braddock. 

In thefe expeditions Monckton was fuccefsful ; 
Johnfon alfo was victorious, though he failed in 
taking the fort againft yvhich he was, fent j Shir- 
ley was thought to have loft the feafon for ope- 
ration by delay ; Braddock was vigorous and ac- 
tive, but fuffered a defeat. This bold command- 
er, who had been recommended to this fervice by 
the duke of Cumberland, fet forward upon his 
■ expedition in June, and left the cultivated parts 
of the country on the tenth, at the head of two 
. thoufand two hundred men, directing his march 
to that part of the country where Wafliington 
had been defeated the yefir *before. Upon his 
arrival he was there informed that the French 
at Fort Du Quefne, againft which he was deftin- 
ed, expeCted a reinforcement of five hundred 
. men, and would then become his equals in the 
field ; he therefore refolved with all hafte to ad- 
vance and attack them, before they became too 
powerful by this conj unCtion. In confequence of 
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this fefolution, leaving colonel Dunbar with eight 
hundred men to bring up the provifions, (lores, 
and heavy baggage, as quick as the nature of the 
fcrvice would admit, he marched forward with 
the reft ,of his army, through a country that ftill 
remained in primeeval wilanefs, {blitary and hi- 
deous, inhabited only by beads, and hunters ftill 
more formidable. However, he went forward 
with intrepidity, and foon found himfelf advan- 
ced into the deferts of Ofwego, where no Euro- 
pean had ever been. But his courage was greater 
than his caution ; regardlefs of the defigns of 
the enemy, he took no care previoufly to explore 
the woods or the thickets, as if the nearer he ap- 
proached the enemy, the more unmindful he be- 
came of danger. Being at length within ten miles 
of the fortrefs he was appointed to befiege, and 
marching forward through the forefts with full 
confidence of fuccefs, on a fudden h : s whole army 
was aftonilhed by a general difeharge of arms, both 
in front and flank, from an enemy that ftill re- 
mained unfeen. It was now too late to think of 
retreating ; the troops had pafled into the defile, 
which the enemy had artfully permitted them to 
do before they offered to fire. The vanguard of 
the Engliih now fell back in confternation upon 
the main body, and the panic foon became gene- 
ral. The officers alone difdained to fly, while 
Braddock himfelf ftill continued to command his 
brave aflociates, difeovering at once the greateft 
intrepidity and the greateft imprudence. An cn- 
thufiaft to the difeipline of war, he difdained to 
fly from the field, or to permit his men to quit 
their ranks, when their only method of treating 
the Indian army was ,by a precipitate attack, 
or an immediate defertion pf the- field of battle. 
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At length Braddock, having received a mufquet* 
fhot through the lungs, dropped, and a total con- 
fufion enfued. All the artillery, ammunition, and 
baggage of the army were left to the enemy; 
and the loft fuftained by the Englifh army might 
amount to feven hundred men. The fhattered 
remains of the army, foon after joining colonel 
Dunbar, returned by their former route, and ar- 
rived to fpread the general confternation among 
the provincials of Philadelphia. 

The general indignation that was raifed by 
thefc deteats drove the Englifh into a fpirit of 
retaliation by fea, where they were fure of fuc- 
cefs. Orders were therefore given to make prize 
of the French (hipping wherever found, though 
they had yet published no formal declaration of 
war. With this order the naval commanders 
very readily and willingly complied; the French 
merchants’ (hips were taken in feveral places, and 
foon the Englifh ports were filled with veffels 
taken from the enemy, and kept as an indemni- 
fication for thofe forts of which the enemy had 
unjuftly poffeffed themfelves in America. The 
benefit or this meafure was much more obvious 
than its juftice ; it (truck fuch a blow that the 
French navy was unable to recover itfelf during 
the continuance of the war, which was formally 
declared on both (ides (liortly after. 
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JL HE war between the two nations being thus 
begun, and all negotiation at an end, both na- 
tions made vigorous preparations, both to an- 
noy and to intimidate each other. In this ^he 
French were mod: fuccefsful, and for a long time 
had the fatisfafhon to fee not only fuccefs attend 
their arms, but difeontent and faction dividing 
the counfels of their opponents. Their firft at- 
tempt was by intimidating England with the 
threats of a formidable invafion. several bodies 
of their troops had for fome time been fent down 
to the coafts that lay oppofite the Britiih fliores ; 
thefe were inftrufted in tne difeipline of embark- 
ing and re-landing from flat-bottomed boats, 
which were made m great numbers for that ex- 
pedition. The number of men deftined for this 
enterprife amounted to fifty thoufand ; but they 
difeovered the utmoft reluftance to the under- 
taking; and it was by degrees that the French 
miniftry hoped to prevail upon them to proceed. 
Every day they were exercifed with embarking 
and difembarking, while numbers of new flat- 
bottomed boats were continually added. 

Whether thefe preparations were intended for 
aftual defeent, or made only to terrify the Eng- 
lilli, is yet uncertain ; but it is manifeft that they 
anfwered the latter intent entirely. The peo- 
Vot. III. B b pie 
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pie WEtigland faw themfeives expofed, without 
arms, leaders, or discipline, to the defigns'of 
their enemies* govei^ed by a miniftry that was 
timid, unpopular* -ajgd divided among them- 
felves. It was fe this exigence that they applied 
to the Dutch Cor fix'tfioufand men, which they 
were obliged tofurnifli by treaty in cafe of in- 
vafion. Howpver, the Dutch refufed the fupply, 
alleging that their ’treaty was to fupply troops 
in cafe of an actual and not a thicatencd inva- 
lion. The king, therefore, finding that he could 
not have the Dutch forces until their a fii fiance 
would be too late, delifted entirely from his de- 
mand ; and the Dutch, with great amity, return- 
ed him thanks for withdrawing his requeft. 

"I he miniftry, difappointed of this afiiftancc 
looked lound the continent, to find where they 
might at any rate make a demand. The aid of a 
body of Hefiians and Hanoverians, amounting 
to about ten thoufand men, was to be purchafed ; 
and thefe the miniftry brought over into England, 
to proteft about as many millions of Englifh- 
men, who were fuppofed incapable of defending 
themfelvgs. But here the remedy appeared to 
the people worfe than the difeafe. The miniftry 
was reviled for having reduced the nation to 
fuch a dilgraceful condcfcenfion. The people 
conlidered themfelvcs as no way brought under 
the necefiity of borrowing fubh feeble aid. '1 hej 
* only demanded a vigorous exertion of their own 
internal ilrcngth^ and feared no force that euukl 
be led to invade them. 

Thefe murmurs, fears, ^md diftenfions among 
die Engiitb, gave the* Frehch an opportunity of 
carrying on their defigns in another quarter ; and 
while Hie miniftry were employed in guarding 
. , _ agair.it 
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agsinft the neighbouring terrors, they were at- 
tacked in the Mediterranean, where they expe£t- 
ed no danger. The iiland of Minorca, which we , 
had taken from the Spaniards in the reign of ‘ 
queen Anne, was fecurcd to England by repeated / 
treaties. But the miniftry had neglected to take 
fufficient precautions for its defence j fo that the 
garrifon was weak, and no way fitted to ftand a 
vigorous liege.' The French, therefore, landed 
near the fortification of St. Philip, which was 
reckoned one of the ftrongeft in Europe, and 
commanded by general Blakency, who was brave 
indeed, but rather fuperannuated. The fiege 
was carried on with great vigour, and for foine 
time as obftinately defended on the fide of the 
Englilh. 

Ihe miniftry, being apprifed of this unexpeft- 
ed attack, refolved to raife the fiege, if pollibJe, 
and fent out admiral Byng with ten Ihips of war, 
to relieve Minorca at any rate. Byng accord- 
ingly failed from Gibraltar, where he was refuf- 
ed any aftiftaipce of men from the governor of 
that garrifon, under a pretence that his own for- 
tification was in danger. Upon his approaching 
the ifland, he foon faw the French banners dif- 
played upon the Ihore, and the Englilh colours 
ftill flying on the caftle of St. Philip. He had 
been ordered to throw a body of troops into the 
garrifon ; but this he thought too hazardous an 
undertaking ; nor did he even make an attempt. 
While he ,was thus deliberating between his 
fears and his duty, his attention was quickly call- 
ed off by the appearance of a French fleet, that 
feemed of nearly equal force to his own. Con- 
founded by a variety of mcafures*. he feemed re- 
folved to purfue none ; and therefore gave or- 
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ders to form the line of battle, and a£V upon the 
defenfive. Byng had been long praifed for hi* 
(kill in naval tatties ; and perhaps, valuing inoft 
thofe talents for which he was moft praifed, he 
facrificed all claims to courage to the applaufe 
for naval difeipline. The French fleet advanced } 
a part of the Englifh fleet engaged ; the admi- 
ral (till kept aloof, and gave very plauflble rea- 
Tons for not coming into a&ion. The French 
fleet, therefore, flowly failed away ; and no other 
opportunity ever offered of coming to a clofer 
engagement. 

This caution was carried rather beyond the 
proper bounds ; but a council of war, which was 
toon after called on board the admiral's own fhip, 
deprived the Englifh garrifon of all hopes of 
fuccour. It was there determined to fail away 
to Gibraltar to refit the fleet, and it was agreed 
that the relief of Minorca was become impra&i- 
cable. 

Nothing could exceed the refentment of the 
nation, upon being informed of Byng's conduft. 
The mipiftry were not averfe to throwing from 
themfelvds the blame of thofe meafures which 
were attended With fuch indifferent fuccefs ; and 
they feemdy fanned the flame. 'X he news, which 
fooh after arrived, of the furrender of the gam- 
ion lb the French, drdv^the general fermept al- 
moll to phrenfv. In the rfteap time Byng conti- 
nued at Gibraltar, quite fatisfied with his own 
conduct, and little expefted the dreadful ftorm 
that was gathering agairtft £im at home. Orders, 
however, were foon ledt opt for putting him un- 
der an urtreft, and for carrying him to England. 
Upon ''bis arrival he was committed to clofe 
euftodyift Gre^ovrich hofpital, and fome arts ufed 
' to 
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to inflame the populace againft him, who want 
no incentives to injure and condemn their fu- 
periors. Several addreffes were fent up from 
different counties, demanding juftice on the de- 
linquent, which the miniftry were willing to Se- 
cond. He was foon after tried by a court-mar- 
tial in the harbour of Portfmouth, where, after 
a trial which continued feveral days, his judges 
at laft agreed that he had not done his utmoft 
during the engagement to deftroy the enemy ; 
and therefore they adjudged him to fuffer v death, 
by the twelfth article of war. At the fame time, 
they recommended him as an object of mercy, as 
they considered his conduct rather as the effects 
of error than of cowardice. By this fentence they 
expe&ed to fatisfy at once the refentment of the 
nation, and yet fereen themfelves from confcious 
feverity. The government was »efolved upon 
fhowing him no mercy ; the parliament was ap- 
plied to in his favour; but they found no cir- 
cum (lances in his condud that could invalidate 
the former fentence. Being thus abandoned to 
his fate, he maintained to the laft a degree of 
fortitude and ferenity, that no way bettsayed any 
timidity or cowardice. On the day fixed for his 
execution, which was on board a man of war in 
the harbour of Portsmouth, he advanced from 
the cabin, where he had been imprifoned, upon 
deck, the place appointed for him to fuffer. Af- 
ter delivering a paper, containing the ftrongeft 
affertions of his innocence, he came forward to 
the place where he was to kneel down, and for 
fome time perGfled in not covering his face ; 
but his friends representing that his looks 
would poffibly intimidate the foliliers who were 
to fhoot him, and prevent theia’ -taking proper 
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aim, he had his eyes bound with a handkerchief j 
and then giving the fignal for the foldiers to fire, 
he was killed inftantaneoufly. There appears 
fome fevefity in Byng*s punilhment ; but it cer- 
tainly produced foon after very beneficial effefits 
to the nation. 

In the mean time' the French, who were now 
matters of Minorca, were willing to fecopd their 
blow by an attack upon a country which they 
were fenlible the king of England valued ftill 
more. Being convinced that they could not hold 
their acquifuions againtt fuch a fuperiority as the 
Englilh weie pofleHed of at fea, and the number- 
Icfs refouiccs they had of afiiftjng their colonies 
with all the ncceflaries of war, they made no 
'fcruple of declaring that they would revenge all 
injuries which they lhauld fuftain in their colo- 
nics upon the king of England’s territories in 
Germany ; a threat which they fecretly believed 
would foon compel the Englilh miniftry to ac- 
cept of fuch terms as they mould be pleafed to 
oner. Or, in cafe of perfeverance, they knew 
that it would divide the Englilh forces, and lead 
them to f country where they mutt be manifeft- 
ly inferior. In tnefe hopes they were not much 
difappqinte^. The court of London, dreading 
the coDfequcnces of their indignation, and eager 
to pjrocbre the fecurity oj Hanover, entered into 
a very expenfive treaty wkh uie court of Rulha, 
by which it was lupulated that a body of fifty 
thoufancl Rufiians Ihould be ready to a£t m the 
Englilh fervice, in cafe Hanover (hould be in- 
vaded , and for this the dfearina was to ret cive 
a hundied thoufand pound! annually, to be paid 
in advance. 

* * his treaty fyith the Rullians, which was con- 
• i fidereq 
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ltdered as a mafter-ftroke of politics by the mi- 
mftry in England, foon appeared to be as nuga- 
tory as it was expensive. The king of Pruffia had 
long confideied himfelf as guardian of the inter- 
efts pf Germany, and was ftartled at a treaty 
which threatened to deluge the empire with an 
army of barbarians. Ibis monarch, whofe talents 
were well known even at that time, but who has 
fince become fo famous, had learned by his fa- 
gacity to prevent the defigus of his ent nies 
v*hile yet beginning, and to reprefs them bv his 
courage when they were begun, lie, then. tore, 
took, the firft opportunity to declaie that he would 
not fuffer any foreign forces to entei the eeipiie, 
either as auxiliaries or as principals. This con- 
fummate politician had, it feems, been already 
apprifed of a fecret negotiation between the 
Rulhans and the Auftriain,. by which the latter 
were to enter the empire, and ftup nm of hi\ late 
conquefts of Silefia. Thus England w-as but the 
dupe of Ruffian polities ; the paid them a large 
fubfidy for entering the empiie, which they had 
already determined to peiform without her com- 
mands. 

'lhe king of England, whofe Xeacs for Hano- 
ver guided all his counfels, now few himfdl in 
the iituation he mod dreaded. His native do- 
minions were now expofed to the refcniment not 
only of prance, but of Pruffia ; and either of 
thefe was fufficient at once to over-run and ra- 
vage his deflorate, while the Ruffian fab -dianes 
wtre at too great a diftance to lend him tlu f nal - 
eft relief. 1'ietities were once more let on I t 
to lend a precarious fecunty , and the !. t 
Prulba was applied to, in hopes of lurnn ' > 
jrefentment another way. Ali^at the km - c r 
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England wifhed for was to keep a foreign enemy 
from invading Germany; and this -the king of 
Fruflia jprofefted to defire with equal ardour. 
From this timilitude of intention, thefe two mo- 
narchs were induced to unite their interefts; and 
as they were both inlpired by the fame with, 
they foon came to an agreement, • by which they 
profoifed to aflift each other, and to prevent all 
foreign armies from entering the empire. 

From this new alliance both powers hoped 
great advantages. Befide preferving the inde- 
pendence of the German dates, which was the 
oftenfible objedt, each had their peculiar benefits 
in view. The king of Pruflia knew that the An- 
drians were his fecret enemies, and that the Ruf- 
fians were in league with them againft him. An 
alliance, therefore, with the court of London 
kept back the Ruliians, whom he dreaded, and 
gave him hopes of punifliing Auftria, whom he * 
long fufpe&ed. As for France, he counted upon 
that as a natural ally, which fiom its long and 
hereditary enmity with the Auftrians, would ever 
continue ftedfad in his intereftg. > On the other 
fid?, thfe pJedtor of Hanover had dill dronger ex- 
pe&mions fqom* the' benefits that would refult 
from this Alliance.. ' By this he procured a near 
and powerful ally, whom he fuppofed the French 
woujd not venture to difoblige. He counted up- 
on the Auftrians as naturally attached to his own 
intered by gratitude and friefldfhip, and he fup- 
pofed that the Ruffians would at lead continue 
neuter from their former dipulations and fubfi- 
dy. The two contra&ng powers foon found 
tnemfelv^s deceived in every one of thefe ex- 
Reflations. • 

' ' This alliance j|pon after gave birth to one of 
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an.oppofite nature, that aftoniihed alt Europe. 

The queen of Hungary had long meditated de- 
figns for* Vecovering Silefia, which the king of 
Pruffia had invaded when (he was unable to defend 
her native dominions, and kept poffeffion of by a 
relu&ant conceflion. Her chief hopes of afliftance 
were from Ruffia ; and (he expedited the reft of 
the powers in queftion would continue neuter. 
However, (he now found by the late treaty that 
all her hopes of Ruffian afliftance were fruftrated, 
as England was joined with Pruffia to counteradt 
her intentions. Thus deprived of one ally, the 
fought about in order to fubftitute another. She 
applied to France for that purpofe ; and, to pro- 
cure the friendlhip of' that court, gave up her 
barrier in the Netherlands, which England had 
been fqr ages fecuring againft that power with 
its blood and its trealures. -By thi>- extraordinary 
revolution the whole political fyltem of Europe 
acquired a new afpe£t, and the treaties of a cen- 
tury were at one blow rendered ineffe&ual. 

This treaty between France and Auftria was 
no fooner ratified, than the czarina was invited 
to accede ; and (he, unmindful of her fubfidies 
from England, ardently embraced the propofal. 

A fettlement in the weftern parts of Europe was 
what that ftate had long defired to obtain, as, 
being poflefled of it, this fierce northern empire 
could then pour down frelh forces at any time 
upon the fouthern powers, exbauftcd by luxury 
and mutual contention. But not Ruffia alone, 
but Sweden alfo, was brought to accede by the 
intrigues of France ; and a war between that na- 
tion and Pruflia.was entered upon, though con- 
trary to the inclinations of the rsfpe£tivc kings 
of either ftgte. * f ' 
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Thus the forces of the’ contending powdwr 
were now drawn out in the following manher. 
England oppofed France in America, Alia, and 
on the ocean. France attacked Hanover on the 
continent of Europe. This country the king of 
Pruflia undertook to protect, while England pro- 
mifed him troops and money to aflift his opera-' 
tions. Then again Auftria had her aims on the 
dominions of Pruflia, and drew the elect or of 
Saxony into the fame deligns. In tbefe views fhe 
was feconded by France and Sweden, and by 
Rnlhd, who had hopes of acquiring a fettlement 
in the weft of Europe. Such were the different 
combinations which were formed to begin the 
general war, while the reft of the powers conti- 
nued anxious fpe&ators of the contention. 

The preparations for war were firft begun on 
the fide of Auftria, who had engaged theele&or 
of Saxony in the general difpute. Great arma- 
ments were therefore put on foot in Moravia 
and Bohemia, while thcele£torof Saxony, under 
a pretence of military parade, drew together 
about iixteen thoufdnd men, which were pofted 
ih ftrong fituation at Pima. But the intent of 
thefe preparations was foon perceived by the vi- 
gilant k*ng of Pruflia j and he ordered his mini- • 
fter at the court of Vienna to demand a clear ex- 
planation, and to extort proper aflurances of the 
amicable intentions of that court. To this demand 
he at firft received an evalive anfwer ; but hav- 
ing ordered his minifter to infift upon an open re- 
, ply, whether the einprefs-queen was for peace 
’ or war, and whether lhe had any intentions to at- 
tack him that or the next year, On ambiguous 
- anfwer was f|iti returned. He now, therefore, 
thought- proper^to fufpend all negotiations, and 

to 
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to carry the war into the enemy’s country rather 
than to wait for it in his own. 

• He accordingly entered Saxony with a large 
army, and, in the ufual ftrain of civility, demand- 
ed from the elector a paflage through his domi- 
nions, which he well knew the pofleifor was not 
able to refufe. In the mean time, he difguifed 
his fufpicions of the elector’s having entered in- 
to a fccret treaty with his enemies, and profeffed 
himfelf extremely pleafed with that potentates 
promifes of obferving a ftriCt neutrality. But to 
carry on the deceit (till faither, he entreated, that 
as the elector’s troops vs ere totally unncccflary 
in confequence of his pacific difpoimon, that he 
would dilband them tor the prefent, as, he could 
not polhbly have any occafion for their fei vices. 

This was a propofal the elefior neithei ex- 
pected, nor was willing to comply wit! He re- 
jected the requeft with difdain , and the king, 
who probably caufed it to be ref. 'fed, ri fojved to 
turn the occurrence to his own advantage £>uch 
was the (ituation of the Saxon camp, that, though 
a fmall army could defend it againft the mod 
numerous forces, yet the fame difficulty attended 
the quitting it, that impeded the enemy from 
ftorming it. Of this his Pruffian majelty took 
the advantage ; and by blocking up every ave- 
nue of egrets, he cut off the pro\ih>ns of the 
§axon army; and the whole body was foon re- 
duced to capitulate. He took care to incorpo- 
rate the common foldiersinto his own army; and 
the officers who refufed to ferve ui du him he 
made prifoners. 

The king of Prufiia, thus launched into a tu- 
mult of war, with all the molt potent ftates of 
Europe againft him, and England only m alli- 
ance, wcht forward with a vigour that exceeded 

what 
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what hiliory can (how, and that may be, incredi- 
ble to poflerity. King only of a very fmall terri- 
tory, and afiifted by an ally whofe fituation was 
too remote to give him any confiderable fuccours, 
attacked and lurrounded by his enemies, he (till 
oppofed them on every (jde, invades Bohemia, 
defeats the Aufirian general at Lowofcutch, re- 
treats, begins his fecond campaign with another 
victory near Prague, is upon the point of taking 
that city, but by a temerity infpired by fuccefs, 
fufftrs a defeat at Kolin. Still however uncon- 
quered, “Foitune,” faid he, “has turned her back 
“ upon me this day. I ought to have expefied it. 
** She is a female, and i am no gallant. Sue* 
“ cefs often occafions a definitive confidence. 
“ Another time we will do better.” We have in- 
fiances of thoufands who gain battles ; but no 
general ever before him acknowledged his errors, 
except Cacfar. 

What the king faid of the inftability of for- 
tune, (hortly began to appear ; and Ihe feemed 
totally to have turned her back upon him. One 
difafter followed upon the back ot another. The 
Hanoverians, who were joined with him by his 
treaty with England, had armed in his favour, 
and commanded by the duke of Cumberland, 
who appeared, from the beginning, fenfible of 
ihe infuffi ciency of his troops to face the enemy, 
by whom he was greatly out-ftumbered. He wa$ 
driven beyond the Weler, the paflage of whicn 
might have been difputed with fome fuccefs, yet 
the French were permitted to pafs unmolefted. 
The Hanoverian army was now driven from one 
part of the country to another, tilt at length it 
iua|e a ftand near a village called Haltenback, 

whcie 
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where it was hoped the numbers of the enemy 
would have the ie aft opportunity of coming to a 
general a&ion. But the weaker army was ftill 
obliged to retire, and, after a feeble effort, left 
the held of battle to the French, who were not 
remifs in urging the purfuit. The Hanoverian 
forces retired towards Stade; by which means 
they marched into a country from whence they 
could neither procure provifions, not yet attack 
the enemy with hopes of fuccefs. Unable, there- 
fore, by their lituation to efcape, or by their 
ftrength to advance, they were compelled to fign 
a capitulation, by which the whole body laid 
down their arms, and were difperfed into diffe- 
rent quarters of cantonment. By this remarkable 
capitulation, which was called the treaty of Clof- 
ter-Seven, Hanover was obliged to lubmit peace- 
ably to the French, who now were determined 
to turn upon the king of Pruffiu with undimi- 
nilhed forces. 

The fituation of this monarch was become 
defperate ; nor could human forefight difcover 
how he could extricate himfelf from his difficul- 
ties. The French forces, now united, invaded his 
dominions on one fide, commanded by marihal 
Broglio* The Ruffians, who for fome time had 
hovered over his empire, under the conduct of 
general Apraxin, all at once haftened onward to 
•verwhelm him, marking their way with llaugh- 
ter and cruelty. A large body of Auffrians en- 
tered Silefia > and penetrating as far as Breflau, 
turned to the ftrong fortrefe of Schweidnitz, 
which, after an obftinate defence, they obliged 
to furrender. Another army of the fame power 
entered Lufatia, made themlelves mailers of 55it- 

tau. 
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tau, and ftill prefling forward, laid Berlin under 
contribution. On another quarter, a body of 
twenty-two thoufand Swedes pierced into Pruf- 
fian Pomerania, took the towns of Anclam and 
Pemmein, and exafted tribute from the whole 
country. In this multitude of invaders, it was in 
vain that the king of Prullia faced about to every 
incurfion, though his enemies fled before him : 
while he purfued one body, another penetrated 
from behind ; and even while he was victorious, 
his territories were every day diminilhing. The 
gieateft pait of his dominions was laid under 
contribution ; moft of his ftrong cities were taken, 
and he had no refources but in the generofitv of 
a britilh pailiament, and his own extenfive abi- 
lities. 

"I he fuccours of the Englifh could be of very 
little advantage to him, particularly as the Ha- 
noverians weic retrained by treaty from a£ting 
in his favour- The miniftry, howe/er, confcious 
that fomething (hould be done, planned an en- 
terprife againlt the coafis of France, which, by 
cauling a divcrlion in that part of the kingdom, 
would draw off the attention of the enemy from 
Pruflia, and give that monarch time to refpire. 
Beiide this intention, England alfo hoped to give 
d blow to their marine, by deftioying fuch fhips 
as were building or were laid pp in the harbour of 
Rochetort,againft which c!.\ their operations were 
principally intended. The Englifh miniftay kept 
the object of the enterprife a piofound iecret ; 
and France was for fome time filled with appre- 
• h^nlions, till at lenth the fleet appeared betore 
.ftflfiehefbrt, where the commanders fpent fome 
tJume iu deliberating how to proceed. After 
' - v con- 
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confutation, it was determined to fecure the lit- 
tle ifland of Aix, an eafy conqueft, and of do 
benefit to* the invaders. In the mean time, the 
militia' of the country, recovering from their con- 
fternation, had leifure to affemble, and thete was 
the appearance of two camps on Ihore. The com- 
manders, who, from the badnefs of the weather, 
were prevented from landing, now began to tear 
greater dangers frem the enemy on land. They 
took into confideration the badnefs of the coaft, 
the danger of landing, the time the city had been 
preparing for a vigorous defence, and their own 
unfitnefs to reduce it by any other means but a 
fudden attack. 1 his induced them to dclifl from 
farther operations ; and they unanimouily re- 
folved to return home, without making anv el- 
fort. ‘ ' 

From this expedition, therefore, the king of 
Pruffia reaped but very little advantage; and the 
defpondence among the Englilh Was fo great, 
that the miniftry had thoughts of giving up his 
caufe entirely. It was fuppofed that no military 
efforts could fave him ; and that the only hope 
remaining was to make the belt terms poflibfc 
for him with his victorious enemies. The kihg 
of England was actually meditating a negotiation 
of this nature, when his diftreffed ally expoftu- 
lated with him to the following put pole. “Is 
“ it polliblc that your majefty can have lo little 
“ fo titude and conftancy, as to be difpirited by 
“ a fmall roverfe of fortune? Are our affairs fo 
“ ruinous that they cannot be repaired ? Conli- 
“ der the Hep you have made me undertake ; and 
“ remember you are the caufc of all my misfor- 
“ tunes. 1 (hould never have abandoned my for- 
“ mer alliances but for vour flattering affurances. 

“ I do 
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“ l do not now repent of the treaty concluded 
“ between us ; but I entreat that you will not 
“ inglorioufly leave me at the mercy of my ene- 
** mies, after having brought upon me all the 
“ powers of Europe.” In this terrible iituation, 
England refolved, more From motives of “gene- 
rofity than of intereft, to fupport his declining 
caufe ; and fuccefs, that for a long time fled her 
arms, once more begah to return with double 
fplendour. The efforts of the parliament only rofe 
"by defeat ; and every refource feemed to aug- 
ment with multiplied difappointment. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. L. 

George II. (Continued.) 

X HE Eaft was the quarter on which fuccefs 
firft began to dawn upon the Britifh arms. The 
war in our Afiatic territories had never been 
wholly fufpended. It was carried on at firft, by 
both nations, under the colour of lending affift- 
ance to the contending chiefs of the country, but 
the allies foon became the principals ii\ the con- 
tention. This war at firft, and lor a long time 
after the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, was carried 
on with doubtful fuccefs j but at length the af- 
fairs of the Englifh feemed to gain the afeend- 
ancy, by the conduct of Mr. Clive. 'This gentle- 
man had. at firft entered the company’s lervice 
in a civil capacity ; but finding his talents more 
adapted to war, he gave up nis clerkfliip, and 
joined atnong the troops as a volunteer. His 
courage, which is all that fubordinate officers 
can at firft Ihow, foon became remarkable ; but 
his conduft, expedition, and military Ikill, foon 
after became fo confpicqous as to raife him to 
the firft rank in the army. 

The firft advantage that was obtained from 
his a&ivity and courage was the clearing the pro- 
vince of Arcot. Soon after, the French general 
was taken prifoner, and the nabob, whom the 
Engliftx fupported, was reinftated in the govern- 
ment, of which he had formerly been deprived. 

Vot. III. C c The 
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(The French, difcouraged bjfithefe misfortunes^ 
pnd fenfible of their own, inferiority in this part 
pf the glohe, fent over a cottuniffary to Europe 
to refiore peaJce rx ,A convention between the two 
.companies was accordingly, concluded! import* 
ing that the territorial taken on either fide fince 
the conelufion of the laft peace fhouid be mutu- 
ally reftored ; that the nabobs.advanced by the 
influence of either party ihould be acknowledged 
by both ; and that for the future fieither ihould 
interfere in the differences that ihould arife be- 
tween the princes of the country. 

This ceflation, which promifed fuch lafting 
tranquillity, was, neverthelefs, but of Hunt dura- 
tion. Comp aft s made between trading companies 
can never be of long continuance, when advan- 
tage is oppofed to good faith. In a few months 
both fides renewed their operations, no longer 
under the name of auxiliaries, but as rivals in 
arms, in government, and in commerce. What 
the motives to this infraction were, are not fuffi- 
ciently known } but wherever there is trade there 
is avarice ; and that is a paffion which overleaps 
the bounds of equity. Certain it is that the prince 
of the greateft power in thaf country declared 
war againft the Englilh from motives of perfo- 
nal refentment, and levying a numerous army, 
laid liege to Calcutta, one of the principal Bri- 
tifh forts in that part of,,thfe world, but which 
was not in a (late of ftrerigth to defend itfelf 
againft the attack pven of barbarians. The fort 
was taken, having been deferted by the com- 
mander j and the gyariloni to the number of an 
hundred and forty-fix persons, were made pri- 

jj^fbey expend the ufual treatment of prisoners 
r of 
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of War, ariii were therefore the lefs vigorous m 
their deferite ; but they foon found what mercy 
was to be 1 expefted from a favage conqueror. 
They Were all crowded together into a naitpw 
prifon, called the Black-Hole, of about eighteen 
feet fquare, and receiving air only by two fmall 
iron 'windows to the welt, which by no means 
afforded a fufficient circulation. It is terrible to 
reflect on the fituarion of thefe unfortunate men, 
fhut up in this narrow place, in the burning cli- 
mate of theEaft,and fuffocating each other. Their 
ffrft efforts, upon perceiving the effefrs of their 
horrid confinement, were to break open the door 
of the prifon ; but as it opened inward they foon 
found that impoffible. 'I hey next endeavoured 
to excite the companion, or the avidity of the 
guard, by offering him a large fum of money 
for his afliftance in removing them to feparate 
prifons; but with this he was not able to comply, 
as the viceroy was afleep, and no perfon dared 
to difturb him. They were now left to die with- 
out hopes of relief ; and the whole prifon was 
filled with groans, fhricks, contcft, and defpair. 
This turbulence, however, foon after funk into a 
calm, ftill more hideous ; their efforts of ftrength 
and courage wcie over, and an expiring languor 
fuccecded. In the morning, when the keepers 
came to vilit the prifon, all was horror, filencc, 
and del'olation. Of an hundred and forty-fix who 
had entered alive, twenty three only furvived, and 
of thefe the greateft part died of putrid fevers 
upon being fet bee. 

The deftrufition of thi$ important fortrefs ferV- 
ed to interrupt the profperous fucceffes of the 
Englifh company. But the fortune of Mr. Clive*, 
backed by the activity of an Engiifh fleet under 

C c 2 admiral 
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admiral Wat fan, ftill turned the fcale in their fe* 
your. Among the number of thofe who felt the 
power of the Englifh in this part of the world* 
was the famous Tullagee Angria, a piratical 
prince, who had long infefted the Indian Ocean, 
and made the princes on the coaft his tributaries. 
He maintained a large number of galleys, and 
with thefe he attacked the largeft fliips, and al- 
moft ever with fuccefs. As the company had been 
greatly harafled by his depredations, they refolv* 
ed to fubdue fuch a dangerous enemy, and attack 
him in his own fortrefs. In purfuance of this re- 
folution, admual Watlon and colonel Clive fail- 
ed into his haibour of Geriah j and though they 
fuftained a warm fire as they entered, yet they 
foon threw all his fleet into flames, and obliged 
his fort to furrender at diferetion. The conque- 
rors found thue a large quantity of warlike ftores, 
and effe&$ to a confiderable value. 

Fiom this conqueft colonel Clive proceeded 
to take levcnge for the cruelty pra&ifed upon 
the Englifh at Calcutta; and about the beginning 
of December arrived at Balafore, in the kingdom 
of Bengal. He met with little oppofition either 
to the fleet or the army, till they came before 
Calcutta, which feemed refolved to ftand a regu- 
lar liege. As foon as the admiral, with two fliips, 
ai rived before the town, he received a furious 
file from all the batteries, which he foon return- 
ed with ftill greater executiofi, and in lefs than 
two hours obliged them to abandon their fortifi- 
cations. By thefe means the Englifh took poffef- 
fion of the two ftrahgeft Jpttfements on the banks 
of the Canges; but that of Geriah they demolifli- 
•cd to the ground. ' 

Soon after thefe fuCcefles, Hugbly, a city of 
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great trader was reduced with as little difficulty 
as the former ; and all the viceroy of Bqngnl’s 
ftone-houfes and granaries were deftroyed. jtn or* 
der to repair thefe Ioffes, this barbarous prince 
afletnbled an army of ten thousand horfe, andlf- 
teen thoufand foot, and profeffed a firm refofotion 
of expelling the Englifh from all their fettlerqents 
t in that part of the world. Upon the firff intelli- 
gence of his march, colonel Clive obtaining a re- 
inforcement of men from the admiral’s fhips, ad- 
vanced with his little army to fight thefe nume- 
rous forces. He attacked the enemy in three co- 
lumns; and though the numbers were fo diforo- 
portioned, victory foon declared in favour of the 
Englifh. This, as well as feveral other vi£tories 
gained by this commander againft fuch a nume- 
rous enemy, teach us no longei to wonder at thofe 
conqueffs which were gained forinti ly by Euro- 
pean troops over this weak and efft minate peo- 
ple. Indeed, what can flavifh Afiatic tioops do 
againft an army, however fmall, hardened by dif- 
cipline,and animated by honour. All the cuftoms, 
habits, and opinions of the Afiatics, tend to effe- 
minate the body, and difpirit the mind. When 
we conceive a body of men led up to the attack 
dreffed in long filken garments, with nd other 
courage than what opium can infpire, no other 
fears from a defeat but of changing their tyrant, 
with their chier commander mounted on an ele- 
phant, and confequently a more conspicuous ob- 
ject of aim, their artillery drawn by 0$en, impa- 
tient and furious on the fiighteft Wound, every 
foldier among them unacquainted with cool in- 
trepidity, which provides againft danger, and on- 
ly fighting by the feme fi m that ruffes their paf- 
Uom i if we confider. affthcfe.qifcumftances we 
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fhall not be furprifed at European victories, and 
,tbat two Or three thousand men are able to'defeat 
the forget! armies they cap bring into the field. 
All die heroifm ^qf a Cyrus* or an Alexander* in 
thisview, wiirfink in our efteem, and no longer 
continue tbs obje« of admiration. 

A Victory fo eafily acquired by a fmall body 
of foreigners foon rendered the viceroy of Ben- 
gal-contemptible to his fubje&& at home. His 
cowardice now rendered him despicable* and his 
former cruelty odious. A confpiracy, therefore, 
was proje&ed again ft him by Ali Kan* his prime 
minifter j and the Englitb having private inti- 
mations of the defign, they refolved to fecond it 
with all their endeavours. Accordingly colonel 
Clive, knowing that he had a friend in the ene- 
my’s camp, marched forward, and foon came up 
With the viceroy* who had by this time recruited 
his army, and fitted it once more for a&ion. Af- 
ter a ftiort conteft, however* Clive was as ufual 
vi&orious ; the whole Indian army was put to 
flight, and routed with terrible ilaugbter. AJi 
Kan, who firft incited his matter to this undertak- 
ing, had hitherto concealed his attachments to 
the Engltfh till he fayv there was np danger from 
his perfidy. But uporf the afiurance of the victo- 
ry he openly eipoufed-the fide of the conquerors*, 
and in confluence of his private fcrvices was 
folcpvnly proclaimed h y cploner Clive viceroy of 
Bengal, JSahar, and Orixa, Soothe room of the 
focmer'nabob, whq wis fbjemnly depqfed* and 
foon after, put to -death is perfidious fuccef- 

for. ' « /fa % 

-'Me %igE(h„hav ing|p*a^d- a viceroy on the 
thtodfr (for the Mogul Fnad long loft all power 
they -took eapr exa£t<|uch ffipula- 

• "'{ * tions 




tiofisja- theft own favour, as would fessjj^thent 
the pofleffion of the country wben^&i^ Ithey 
thought proper to rfefume their authority^ 'th.t'f 
were gratified in their avarice to^$S‘e*tmhusi| 
wi£hj and tbiit Weaftitwfiich they had plundered* 
from Haves in India, they wire molved to etri* 
ploy in making flavd^dkt Home* _ w 

From the conqueft of the Indians, colonel 
Clive turned to the hUmbftng of the French, who 
had long difputed empire Tn that part of the 
world. Chandenagoee,a French fetdetnent higher 
up the Ganges than Calcutta, was compelled to 
fuhmit to the Engliih arms. The goods and 
money found in this * place were confiderable; 
but the chief damage the French fuftained wa9 
from the ruin of this their chief fettlement on the 


Ganges, by which they had long divided the 
commerce of this part of the continent* Thus in 
one campaign, Which was carried bn by the acti- 
vity of Clive, and feconded by the operations of 
the admirals Watfon and Pococke, the Engliih 
became poffeffed of a territory fuperior in wealth, 
fertility, extent, and the number of its inhabi- 
tants to any part of Europe. Above two millions 
fterling were paid to the Computer,, and the for- 
vivorsof thofe who were impnfonwfat Calcutta; 
the foldiers and feamen Glared iikiitmdred thou- 
fand pounds, and the Engliih powyrlffecame ir- 
refiftible in that part of tne world. , 

This fiwjcefs Was' not a litde alafmingtod** 
French nnmfcryj and it ft fuppofed Ihaf^even 
the Dufch entertained fomCjeafoufy off hft grow- 
ing greatnefs; To make feme degree of oppofi- 
tion, they lent out a wnfiderable reinforcemerf 
under, thy command hr L6tiy* an Irift- 

man, frarnwhofe greatexierience(|nguine hopes 
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Were fiofc&ivfcd. TMIy/Wa* orie of this bfc ffceft 
foldierMb'wfe Frdnch fetriecj but the a*oft unfit 
man inft&e world % b %fc CdfineCted’with a trading 
company, "as'^ft Wai &ftf$, pfcMdf'^fid precipi- 
tate, -hbt Whcbotft 4 fdijefctfre -Of *aVfirice, which 
tbfltere in their 'gain. He had been 
frdtp hie youth bred np^draw/atod oaffied the 
fpirit ’ of difcipline to a faulty extreme^ itj a place 
whete die nature of Hie ffervide required Its re- 
lasc-atioh. 4 - 4 

Under the guidance of this Whhfifical Ulan, 
the affairs of the French for forte time fecmed to 


wear a face of fuccefs. -He look from the Englilh 
their ffettlement of Fort 5t. 'David, and plunder- 
ed the country of the king of Tanjore, In alliance 
With the enemy. He the* entered the province 
of Arcot, ahd prepared fpr laying liege to Ma- 
dras, the -chief fettloment of the ! Enghfh on the 
coaft df Cofomandel. ‘In theftege df this Import- 
ant place, a greater Variety of difficulties -prefeftt- 
ed than he had expe&ed br' prepared for. The 
artillery of the garrifoh was Well managed, while 
On the other ’fide Hie French foldiers afted with 


the greateft *lfli|cj|ty i hdr did even ’the council 
of Pondicherry locond the Ardour of the general. 
It was tn'vatd >tbat Lally attempted to lead on 
bis men t0‘ a breach that had been practicable 
for feveraf days j it coiithitfed open for a - fort- 
night and >not one diurechfp venture Hie affault. 
To add to Ms ‘embarraffidettta,’ be was very ill 
Hipplted wiro prchdfidn^ a fid he- found' the gar. 
rifornhad received wrifeffordohtent, i®&jtekmg y 


faeth&i hdedtedb%dbferation, - 
Jut%bile 
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the two ct& tending -nations, * rupture- to 

he in preparation upon a quarter wlsgr# foe .Eng - 
tifo leaft expefosd. The Dutch, undef fofefence 
«f reinforcing foeir garrifons in .-Bengal, -equip- 
ped a ftrong armament br feven (hips, which was 
ordered to fail up the Ganges, and render tMr 
fort at Ch incurs fo formidable as to exclude all 
other nations from -the Jhltpetre trade, which 
was carried on there, and thus ftionopoUfe fo 
beneficial a commodity. This defign, however, 
colonel Clive thought proper to oppofe. He ac- 
cordingly Cent the Dutch -commander a letter, 
informing him that'be could not permit his land- 
ing, and marching his forces to foe fort-intended, 
as be forefaw that it would be detrimental to the 
commerce of Europe. To this meflage the Dutch- 
man replied, that he had no fuch defigns of a 
monopoly as were imputed to Ijjhn, and he only 
Tequellea the liberty to land ard refresh his 
■troops ) which requeft, fo fcenfingly reafonable, 
was quickly granted. However, the.Dutch com- 
mander continued fubmiflive no -longer than he 
fuppofed himfelf unable to &£t with vigour j for 
as foon as he knew that the Chips which were to 
fecond his operations were come up the river, he 
boldly began his march to Chincura, and took 
feveral fmall veflels belonging to the Englifh in 
his paflage up the river, to retaliate for the af- 
front he pretended to have received. 

Whether the Calcutta Indiaman was -font out 
-upon this oceafion to oppofe foe Dutch, or whe- 
-tirerit wasonly*porfuingits voyage dawn thexiver 
to England, is not known j -but certain-it us, -that 
foe was prevented by foe Dutch commander 
front going onward, and obliged to return to 
Calcutta with foe complaints of fob treatment 

to 
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.to colonel Clive. The colonel was not flow fit 
vindicating the honour of his country ; and as 
there happened to be three India* (hips at that 
time in the harbour* he gave them inftant orders 
to meet the Dutch fleet, and fink them if they 
offered to refill. This' command was obeyed with 
great. alacrity} but, after a few broadfides on 
either fide, the Dutch commander (truck, and 
thie reft of the fleet followed his example. The 
viftory thus obtained, without any great damage, 
captain Wilfon, who commanded in the expedi- 
tion, took pofleflion of the fleet of the enemy, 
and fent their men prifonCrs to the Englifh fort ; 
while about the fame time their land-forces were 
defeated by colonel Ford, fent by Clive upon 
that duty. This conteft had like to have pro- 
duced a new rupture in that part of the world j 
but a negotiation foon after enfuing, the Dutch 
wifely gave way to a power they were not able 
to with (land, and were content to fit down with 
the lofs. 

In the mean time the operations againft the 
French were carried on with much more fplen- 
did fuccefs. The troops headed by colonel Coote, 
a native of Ireland, and poffcffcd of prudence 
and bravery, rrfarched againft general Lally, re- 
folved to come to a decifive engagement. On 
his march he took the city of Wandewafti; he 
afterwards reduced- the fortrcfil of Carangoly, 
and at length came* up with the French general, 
who had no thoughts of declining the engage- 
ment. In the morning early the French advanc- 
ed within three quarters of a mile of the Engliih 
line, md the cannonading began with great fury 
on both fides. The engagement continued with 
great obftinacy till about two in the afternoon, 

when 
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when the French gave way, and fled towards 
their camp, which they as quickly abandoned, 
leaving then: baggage, cannon, and the held, of 
battle, to the conquerors. 

The retaking the city of Arcot was the cotife- 
quence of this victory; and nothing now remain- 
ed to the French, of all their former dominions 
in India, but the firong town of Pondicherry, 
their largeft and moft beautiful fettlement. This 
city, which was the capital of the French eftablifti- 
ments in India, exceeded, in the days of its pro- 
fperity,all other European fafitories there, in trade, 
opulence, and fplendour ; and whatever wealth 
the French (till poffeffed, after repeated Ioffes, was 
depofited there. As foon as the tbrtreffes adjacent 
were reduced, colonel Coote fat down before 
the city, determined to blockade it by land, while 
admiral Stevens fliut up the harbour by fea. A 
regular fiege was at that time impracticable, from 
the periodical rains which in that climate would 
not tail to obftru£t all fuch operations. However, 
neither the rains nor the inclemency of the cli- 
mate were able to,abate the ardour of the befieg- 
ers ; the blockade was continued, and the gar- 
rifon was preffed in fuch a manner, that it was 
reduced to the moft extreme diftrefs. Though 
the French foldiers were obliged to feed on dogs 
and cats, Lally the commander was determined 
to hold out to the laft. In the midft of the gar- 
rifon’s diftrefs, fortune feemed to give an op- 
portunity of relief, had it been feized with vi- 
gour. One of thofe terrible tempefts, common 
in that climate, wrecked a large part of the Eng- 
liih fleet that was blocking up the harbour. 

Lally wrote the moft preffmg letters to the French 
rgfidents at the Dutch fettlements, to be fupplied 

with 
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with prcfeifions ; but to bis mortification, inftead 
of feeing the French boats coining to his relief, he 
only few, in iefs than four days, the Engliih ad- 
miral again entering the harbour, having repair- 
ed the damage he had lately fuftained. Lally, 
however, {till determined to hold ont, and with 
a fevage obftinacy faw his troops half confnming 
With fatigue and famine round him* At length, 
finding that a breach had been made in the ram- 
.part, and that no more than one day’s provifion 
remained, he permitted a fignal to be made for 
ceafing hoftilities. Yet (till the itrong perverfe- 
Jiefs of his temper continued ; he fent a paper 
filled with reproaches againft the Engliih, and 
alleged that he would not treat upon honourable 
terms with an enemy that had tranfgrefled all 
the laws of honour. He furrendered the place 
not in his own perfon, but permitted feme under- 
officers in the garrifon to obtain terms of capitu- 
lation. This conqueft put an end to the power 
of France in India. The chief part of the tenitory 
and trade of that vaft peninfula, from the Indus 
to the Ganges, was annexed to the Britiih em- 
pire. The princes of the country, after feme vain 
oppofition to the Engliih power, weie at length 
contented to fubmit. 

In the mean time, while conqueft ihined upon 
us from the eaft, it was ftill more fplendid in the 
weftern world. Some alterations in the miniftry 
led to thofe fuccefles which had been long wiihed 
for by the nation, and were at length obtained. 
•The affairs of war bad been hitherto directed by 
a miniftry, bpi ill fupported by the commons, 
beCaufe not confided in Dy the people. They 
feeraed timid and wavering $. end but feebly held 

. together. 
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together, rather by their fears than thehr mutual 
‘ confidence. When any neat meafure w is pro* 
pofed, which coaid not receive their approbation, 
or any new member was introduced into govern- 
ment whom they did not appoint, they cpnfider- 
ed it as an infringement upon their refpedive 
departments, and threw up their places In dif- 
guft, with a view to refume them with greater 
luftre. Thus the ftrength of the crown was 
every day declining, while an ariftocracy filled 
up every avenue to the throne, intent only on the 
emoluments, not the duties of office. 

This was at that time the general opinion of 
the peope, and it was too loud not to reach the 
throne. The miniftry that had hitherto hedged 
in the throne were at length obliged to admit 
fome men into a fhare of the government, whofe 
activity at leaft would counterbalance their timi- 
dity and irrefolution. At the head if the newly 
introduced party, was the> celebrated Mr. Wil- 
liam Pitt, from whofe vigour the nation formed 
very great expe&ations, and they were not de- 
ceived. 

Though the old minifters were obliged to ad- 
mit thefe new members into their fociety, there 
was no legal penalty for refufing to operate with 
them ; they therefore affociated with each other, 
and ufed every art to make their new afliftants 
obnoxious to the king, upon whom they had 
been in a manner forced by the people. His 
former miniftry flattered him in all his attach- 
ments to his German dominions, while the new 
had long clamoured againft all continental con* 
nexionsj as utterly incompatible with theinterefts 
of the nation. Thefe two opinions carried to the 
extreme, might have been erroneous; but the 
7 king 
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king was natural fy led to fide with thofe who fa- 
voured his bwn fentiments, and to reieC thofe 
who oppofed them. Mr. Pitt, therefore, after 
being a few months in office, was ordered to 
refign, by his majefty’s command, and his coad- 
jutor, Mr. Legge, was difplaced from being chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. This blow to his ambi- 
tion was but of fhort continuance j the whole na- 
tion, almoft to a man, feemed to rife up in his 
defence, and Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge were once 
more reluctantly reftored to their former employ- 
ments, the one of fecretary of ftate, the other of 
chancellor of the exchequer. 

1 he confequences of the former ill conduc- 
ed counfels ftill feemed to continue in America. 
The generals fent over to manage the operations 
of the war, loudly accufed the timidity and de- 
lays of the natives, whofe duty it was to unite in 
their own defence. The natives, on the other 
hand, as warmly expoflulated againft the" pride, 
avarice, and incapacity of thofe fent over to com- 
mand them. General Shirley, who had been ap- 
pointed to the fupreme command there, had been 
for feme time recalled, and replaced by lord Lou- 
don ; and this nobleman alfo foon after returning 
to England, three feveral commanders were put 
at the head of feparate operations. General Am* 
herd commanded that deitgned againft the ifiand 
of Cape- Breton j the other was’eonfigned to ge- 
neral Abercrombie, againft Crdwn-Point and Ti- 
conderoga; and the third ftill more to the fouth- 
ward, againft Fort du Quefne, commanded by 
brigadier-general Forbes. * 

Cape-Breton, which had been taken from the 
French during the preceding war, had been re- 
ftored at the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. It was 

not 
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not till the Englifh had been' put in pofleffion 
of that ifland, that they began to perceive its 
advantageous fituation, and the convenience of 
its harbour for annoying ,the Britifh t'rade with 
impunity. It was alfo a convenient port for car- 
rying on their fifhery, a branch of commerce of 
the utmoft benefit to that natio,n. The wrefting 
jt, therefore, once more from the hands of the 
French, was a ipeafure ardently defired by the 
whole nation. The fortrefs of Louiibourg, by 
which it was defended, had been ftrengthened by 
the afliftance of art, and was (till better defended 
from the nature of its fituation. The garrifon 
alfo was numerous, the commander vigilant, and 
every precaution taken to oppofe a landing. An 
account of the operations of the fiege can give 
but little pleafure in abridgment; be it fuffi- 
cient to fay, that the Epglilh furmounted every 
obftacle with great intrepidity. Their former 
timidity and irrefolution feemed to vanifh, their 
natural courage and confidence returned, and the 
place furrendered by capitulation. The fortifi- 
cations were foon after demolifhed, and rendered 
unfit for future protection. 

The expedition to Fort du Quefne was equally 
fucccfsful ; but that againft Crown-Point was 
once more defeated. This was now the fecond 
time that the Englilh army had attempted to pe- 
netrate into thorn hideous wilds, by which na- 
ture had fecured the French pofiefiions in that 
part of the world. Braddock fell in the attempt 
a martyr to his impetuofity ; too much caution 
was equally injurious to his fucceflbc. Abercrom- 
bie fpent much time in marching to the place 
of aftion; and the enemy were thus patently 
prepared to give him a fevere reception. As he 
8 approached 
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approached Ticondefoga, he found them deeply 
intrenched at the foot of the fort, and ftill far-* 
ther fecurcd Jby fallen trees, with their branches 
pointing agbinft hitn. ^hefe difficulties the Eng- 
Jiih ardour attempted to furmount j but as the 
enemy, being fecure themfelves, took aim at 
leifore, a terrible carnage of the aflailants enfued ; 
and the general, after repeated efforts, was ob- 
liged to order a retreat. The Engliih army, 
however, was ftill fuperior; and it was fuppofcd 
that when the artillery was arrived, fomething 
more fuccefsful might be performed ; but the 
general .felt too fenfibly the terrors of the late 
defeat to remain in the neighbourhood of a tri- 
umphant enemy. He withdrew his troops, and 
returned to his camp at Lake George, from 
whence he had taken his departure. 

But though in this refpeft the Englifh arms 
were unfuccefsful, yet upon the whole the cam- 
paign was greatly in their favour. The taking 
of Fort du Quefne ferved to remove from their 
colonics the terror of the incut (ions of the In- 
dians, while it interrupted that correfpondence 
which ran along a chain of forts, with which the 
Fiench had environed the Englifh fettlements in 
America. This, therefore, promifed a fortunate 
campaign the next year, and vigorous meafures 
were taken to enfure fuccefs. 

Accordingly on the opening of the following 
year, the miniftry, fenfible ihat a fingle effort, 
carried on in fuch an extenfive country, could 
never reduce the enemy, refolved to attack them 
in fevcral parts of their empire at once. Prepa- 
rations were accordingly macie, and expeditions 
driven forward againft three different parts of 
North- America at the fame time. General Ara- 
. "1 herft. 
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feerft, the commander in chief, with a body of 
twelve thoufand men, was to attack Crown- 
Point, that had hitherto been the reproach of the 
Engliih army. General Wolfe was at the op- 
posite quarter to enter the river St. Lawrence, 
and undertake the fiege of Quebec, the capital 
of the French dominions in America ; while ge- 
neral Prideaux and lir William Johnfon were 
to attempt aaFrench fort, near the catara&s of 
Niagara. 

The laft-named expedition was the firfV that 
fucceeded. The fort of Niagara was a place of 
great importance, and fcrved to command all 
the communication between the northern and 
weftern French fettlements. The fiege was begun 
with vigour, and promifed an eafy conqueft ; but 
general Prideaux was killed in the tienches, by 
the burfting of a mortar ; fo that the whole com- 
mand of the expedition devolved upon general 
Johnfon, who omitted nothing to pulh forward 
the vigorous operations of his predeceffor, to 
which alfo he added his own popularity with the 
•foldiers under him. A body of French troops, 
who were fenfible of the importance of this fort, 
attempted to relieve it, but Johnfon attacked 
them with intiepidity and fuccels j for in lefs 
than an hour their whole army was put to the 
rout. The garrifon foon after, perceiving the fate 
of their countrymen, furrendered prifoners cf war. 
The fuccefs of general Amherft was lefs fplen- 
did, though not lefs ferviceable ; upon arriving 
at the deftined place, he found the forts botli of 
Crown-Point and Ticonderoga deferted and de- 
ftroyed. 

There now, therefore, remained but one grand 
and decifive blow to put al 1 N orth-America into the 
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poflcflion of the Englifh j and this was the tak- 
ing of Quebec, the capital of Canada, a city hand* 
fomely built, populous; and flourilhing. Admi- 
ral Saunders was appointed to command the na- 
val part of the expedition ; the fiege by land was 
committed to the conduct of general Wolfe, of 
whom the nation had great expeditions. This 
young foldier, who was not yet thirty-five, had 
diftinguilhed himfelf on many fornier occafions, 
a D.1759. particularly at the fiege of Louifburgh ; a part of 
the fuccefs of which was juftly afcribed t9 him, 
who, without being indebted to family or con- 
nexions, had raifed himfelf by merit to his pre- 
fent command. 

The war in this part of the world had been 
hitherto carried on with extreme barbarity ; and 
retaliating murders were continued without any 
one’s knowing who firft began. Wolfe, however, 
difdained to imitate an example that had been 
fet him, even by fome of his affociate officers ; 
he carried on the war with all the fpirit of hu- 
manity which |t admits of. It is not our aim to 
enter into a minute detail of the fiege of this 
city, which could at beft only give amufement 
to a few : it will be fufficient to fay, that when 
we confider the fituation of the town on the fide 
of a great river, the fortifications with which it 
was fecured, the natural ftrength of the country, 
the great number of veflels and floating batteries 
the enemy had provided for the defence of the 
river, the numerous bodies of favages continual- 
ly hoyering round the Englilh army, we mull 
own there was fuch a combination of difficulties 
as might difeourage and perplex the tnoft refo- 
lute commander. The general himfelf feemed 
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perfe&ly fenfible of the difficulty of the under- 
taking. After ftating, in a,Ietter to the miniftry, 
th‘e dangers that presented, *' I know,” faid he, 
* e that the affairs of Great Britain require the 
“ moft vigorous meafures. But then the courage 
“ of an handful of brave men ftlould be exerted 
“ only where there is fome hope of a favourable 
“ event. At prefent the difficulties ate fo various, 
** that I am at a lofs how to determine.” The 
only profpe£t of attempting the town with fuc- 
cefs wa§ by landing a body of troops in the night 
below the town, who were to clamber up the 
banks of the river, and take poffetlion of the 
ground on the back of the city. This attempt, 
however, appeared peculiarly difeouraging. The 
ftream was rapid, the Ihore ffielving, the bank 
above lined with centincls, the landing-place fo 
narrow as to be cafily miffed in the dark, and the 
fteepnefs of the ground fuch as hardly to be fur- 
mountccl in the day-time. All thefe difficulties 
were removed by the condufct of the general, 
and the bravery ot the men. Colonel Howe, with 
the light infantry and the Highlanders, afeended 
the wood} precipices with admirable courage and 
adtivitv, and dillodged a fmall body of troops 
that defended a narrow pathway up the bank; 
thus a few mounting, the general drew tjic reft 
up in ouier as ihe\ ai rived. Ivlonfieur de Mont- 
calm, the French commander, was no fooner ap- 
piifed that the I'.ngiith had gained thefe heights, 
which he had confidently deemed inacceuible, 
than he refolved to hazard a battle ; and a furi- 
ous encounter quickly began. This was one of 
the moft cidpcrate engagements during the war. 
The French general was llain ; the fccond ip com- 
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mand (hared the fame fate. General Wolfe was 
ftationed on the right, where the attack was moft 
warm ; as he flood confpicuous in the front line, he 
had been aimed at by the enemy’s markfmen, and 
received a fhot in the wrift, which, however, did 
not oblige him to quit the field. Having wrapped 
a handkerchief round his hand, be continued 
giving orders without the lead emotion, and advan- 
ced at the head of the grenadiers with their bayo- 
nets fixed ; but a fecotid ball, more fatal, pierced 
his bread ; fo that, unable to proceed, hel|aned on 
the fhoulder of a foldier that was next him. Now 
druggling in the agonies of death, and juft expir-. 
ing, he heard a voice cry,“They run 1” upon which 
he feemed fora moment to revive, and afking who 
ran, was informed the French. Exprefling his 
wonder that they ran fo foon, and unable to gaze 
any longer, he funk on the foldier \s breaft, and 
his lad words were, ,k I die happy/’ Perhaps 
the lofs of the Engliih that day was greater than 
the conqueft of Canada was advantageous. But 
it is the lot of mankind only to know true 
merit on that dreadful occafion when they are 
going to lofe it. 

The furrender of Quebec was the confequence 
of this'vi&ory ; and with it foon after the total 
ceflion of all Canada. The French, indeed, the 
following feafon made a vigorous effort to retake 
the city; but by the refolution of governor 
Murray, and the appearance of an Englifh fleet 
under the command of lord Colville, they were 
forced to abandon the enterprife. The whole 
jyovince was foon after reduced by the prudence 
and activity of general Amherft, who obliged 
the French army to capitulate ; and it has fince 
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remained annexed to the Britifh empire. To 
thefe conquefts about the fame time was added 
the reduction of the ifland of Guadaloupe, under 
commodore More and general Hopfon, an acqui- 
lltion of great importance, but which was re- 
ftored at the fucceeding peace. 

Thefe fucceffes in India and America were 
great, though achieved by no very expenfive 
efforts ; on the contrary, the efforts the Englifh 
made in Europe, and the operations of their 
great ally the king of Pruffia, were aftonifhing, 
yet produced no ngnal advantages. A defenfive 
war in Germany was all that could be expected ; 
and that he maintained againft the united pow- 
ers of the continent with unexampled bravery. 
We left the French and Imperialifts triumphing 
in repeated fucceffes, and enjoying the fruits of 
an advantageous fummer campaign But as if 
fummer was not fufficient for the horrors of war, 
they now lcfolved to exert them even amidlt the 
rigours of winter, and in'the depth of that fea- 
fon fet down and formed the liege of Lcipfic. The 
capture of that city would have been fatal to the 
interefts of the king; and by one of thofe rapid 
marches, for which he was remarkable, he feemed 
with his army unexpectedly lo rife up before the 
town. Such was the terror of his arms, that even 
vanquifhed as he feemed, the French, though fu- 
perior in numbers,' raifed the liege, and retreated, 
lie was refolved to purfue, and at length over- \ 
took them at a village called Rofbach, where he 
gained fo complete a victory, that night alone 
laved their whole army from deftruCtion. 

In the mean time, the Aultrians in another 
part of the empire were victorious, and had taken 
the prince of Bevern, the king of Prufln.’s gene- 
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raliflimo, prifoner. The king having juft fought 
a battle, again undertook a dreadful march of 
two hundred miles in the depth of winter, and 
came up with the Auftrian army near Breflau. 
He there difpofed his forces with his ufual celeri- 
ty and judgment, and obtained another bloody 
vi£tory, in which he took not lefs than fifteen 
thoufand prifoners. Breflau, with a garrifon of 
ten thoufancl men, furrendered foon after. Thefe 
fuccefles difpirited the enemy, and gave his dif- 
trefled Hanoverian allies frefh hopes of being 
able to expel the French troops from their terri- 
tories. 

Soon after the capitulation of Clofter-Seven 
had been ligned between the duke of Cumber- 
land and the duke of Richelieu, -both fides be- 
gan to complain that the treaty was not ftriflly 
obferved. 'I he Hanoverians exclaimed againit 
the rapacity, of the French general, and the bru- 
tality of his foldiers. The Fiench retorted the 
charge, accufed them of infolence and infurrec- 
tion, and refolved to bind them fbittly to the 
terms of their agreement, fenfible of their own 
fuperiority. Treaties between nations are feldom 
obferved any longer than intereft or fear hold 
the union $ and among nations that take every 
advantage, political faith is a term without 
meaning. 1 he Hanoverians only wanted a pre- 
text to take arms, and a general to head them. 
Neither were long wanting. The oppreflions of 
the tax-gatherers, whom the French had appoint- 
ed, were confldered as fo fevere, that the army 
once more rofe to vindicate their freedom, while 
Ferdinand, prince of Brunfvvick, put himfelf at 
their head. 

Nothing 
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Nothing could be more fortunate for the in- 
terefts of the king of Pruffia than this fudden 
infurreCtion of the Hanoverian forces From 
this time he began to oppofe the enemy upon 
more equal terms ; he faced them on every tide, 
often victorious, fometimes repulfed, but ever 
formidable. Never was the art of war carried to 
fuch a pitch as by him, and it muft be added, 
its horrors alfo. In this war, Europe faw, with 
aftoniftimcnt, campaigns carried on in the midft 
of winter, great and bloody battles fought, yet 
producing no vilible advantage to the vifctors. 
At no time fince the days of heroifm were fuch 
numbers deftroyed, fo many towns taken, fo many 
fkirmifhes fought, fuch ftratagems pradtifed, or 
fuch intrepidity difcovered. Armies were by the 
German difcipliuc conlidercd as compoling one 
great machine, directed by one commander, and 
animated by a fingle will. From the cominen 
tary of thefe campaigns, fucceeding generals will 
take their leflfons of devaftation, and improve 
upon the arts increafing human calamity. 

England was all this time happily retired from 
the miferies which opprefled the reft of Europe 
\ et from her natural military ardour (lie feemed 
ilefirous of (haring thofe dangers of which (he was 
only a fpcCtator. This palhon for (haring in a 
continental war was not lefs pleating to the king 
of England, from his native attachments, than 
from a defire of revenge upon the plunderers ofhis 
country. As foon, therefore, as it was known that 
prince Ferdinand had put himfelf at the head of 
the Hanoverian army, his Britannic majefty, in a 
fpeech to his parliament, obferved that the late 
fuccefies of his ally in Germany had given a 
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happy turn to his affairs, which it would be ne- 
celfary to improve. The commons concurred in 
his fentiments, and liberally granted fupplies both 
for the fcrvice of the king of Prulha, and for 
enabling the army formed in Hanover to aft vi- 
goroufly in conjunction with him. 

From fending money over into Germany the 
nation began to extend their benefits j and it 
was foon confidcrcd that men would be a more 
grateful fupply. Mr. Pitt, who had at firft come 
into popularity and power by oppofing fuch 
rucafures, was now prevailed on to enter into 
them with even greater ardour than any of his 
predeceffors. The hopes of putting a fpeedy end 
to the war by vigorous meafures, the connexions 
with which he was obliged to co-operate, and 
perhaps the pleafure he found in pleafing the 
king, all together incited him eagerly to puth 
forward a continental war. However, he only 
. confpired with the general inclinations of the 
people at this time, who, allured by the noble 
tflforts of their only ally, were unwilling to fee 
him fall a facrifice to the united ambition of his 
enemies. 

In order to indulge this general inclination of 
aflifting the king of Pruilia, the duke of Marl- 
borough was at firft font into Germany with a 
fmall body of Britifh forces to join with prince 
Ferdinand, whole aftivity a^aiuft the French be- 
gan to be crowned with fuccefs. After fome fmall 
lucceffcs gained by the allied army at Crevelt, 
the duke of Marlborough dying, his command 
devolved upon lord George Sackville, who was 
at that time a favourite with the Englilh army. 
However, a mifunderftanding arofe between him 
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and the commander in chief, which foon had 
an occaiion of being difplayed at the battle of 
Minden, fought fhortlv after. The caufeof this 
fecret difguft on both tides is not clearly known ; 
it is thought that the ex ten five genius, and the 
inquifitive fpirit of the Englifh general, were by 
no means agreeable to his fuperior in command, 
who hoped to reap fome pecuniary advantages 
the other was unwilling to permit. Be that as it 
will, both armies advancing near the town of 
Minden, the French began the attack with great 
vigour, and a general engagement of the infantry 
enfued. Lord George, at the head of the Britiib 
and Hanoverian horfe, was ftationed at fome di- 
ftancc on the right of the infantry, from which 
they were divided by a fcanty wood that bordered 
on a heath. The French infantry giving ground, 
the prince thought that this would be a favour- 
able opportunity to pour down the horfe among 
them, and accordingly fent lord George orders to 
come on. Thel'c orders were but ill obeyed j and 
whether they were unintelligible, or contradifto- 
ry, ftill remains a point for pofterity to debate 
upon, it is certain that lord George (hortly af- 
ter was recalled, tried by a court-martial, found 
guilty, and ’declared incapable of ferving in any 
military command for the future. The enemy, 
however, were repulfed in all their attacks with 
confiderable lofs, and at length giving way, were 
purfued to the very ramparts of Minden. The 
vifctory was fplendid, but laurels were the only 
advantage reaped from the field of battle. 

After thefe victories, which were greatly mag- 
nified in England, it was fuppofed that one rein- 
forcement more of Britilh troops Would terminate 

the 
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the war in favour of the allies, and a reinforce* 
ment was quickly fent. The Britifh army in 
Germany now amounted to above thirty thou- 
fand men, and the whole nation was flufhed with 
the hopes of immediate conqueft. But thefe hopes 
foon vaniflied in finding vidlory and defeat fuc- 
ceffively following each other. The allies were 
worfted at Corbach, bu f retrieved their honour 
at Exdorf. A victory at Warbourgh followed 
fhortly after, and another atZierenberg; but then 
they fullered a defeat at Compcn, after which 
both fides went into winter-quarters. The fuc- 
ccffes thus on either fide might be confidered a$ 
a compact by which both engaged to lofe much 
and gain little ; for no advantages whatever fol- 
lowed from victory. '1 he Englifli at length be- 
gan to open their eyes to their own intereft, and 
found that they were waging unequal war, and 
loading themfelves with taxes for conquells that 
they could neither preferve nor enjoy. 

It mull be confeflcd that the efforts of Eng- 
land, at this time, over every part of the globe, 
were amazing, and the expenfe of her operations 
greater than had ever been dilburfed by any na- 
tion before. The king of Prullia received a fub- 
iidv ; a large body of Englifli forces commanded 
♦he extenfive peninfula of India ; another army 
of t\* enty thoufand men confirmed their conqucfts 
in North America; there were thirty thoufand 
men employed in Germany, and feveral other 
bodies difperfed in the different garrifons in va- 
rious parts of the world j but all thefe were 
nothing to the force maintained at fea, which 
carried command wherever it came, and had to- 
tally annihilated the French power on that ele- 
• ment. .The courage and the conduft of the 
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Englifh admirals had furpaffed whatever had 
been read of in hiftory ; neither fuperior force, 
nor number, nor even the terrors of the tempeft, 
could intimidate them. Admiral Hawke gained 
a complete viftory over an equal number of 
French (hips, on the coaft of Bretagne in Qui- 
beron bay, in the midft of a tempeft, during 
the darknefs of the night, and, what a fcaman 
fears ftill more, upon a rock)*fhorc. 

Such was the glorious figure the Britilh na- 
tion appeared in to all the world at this time. 

But while their arms profpered in every effort 
tending to the real interefts of the nation, an 
event happened, which for a while obfcured the 
fplendour of her vi&ories. On the twenty-fifth 
of Oftober, the king, without having complain- 
ed of any previous diforder, was found, by his 
domeftics, expiring in his chamber. He had 
arifen at his ufual hour, and obferved to his at- 
tendants, that as the weather was fine he would 
take a walk into the gardens of Kcnfington, 
where he then relided. In a few minutes after 
his return, being left alone, he was heard to fall 
down upon the floor. The noife of this bringing 
his attendants into the room, they lifted him into 
bed, where he defiicd, with a taint voice, that 
the princefs Amelia might be fent for but be- 
fore the could reach the apartment he expired. 

An attempt was made to bleed him, but without 
effeft ; and afterwards the furgeons, upon open- 
ing him, difeovered that the right ventricle of 
the heart was actually ruptured, and that a great 
quantity of blood was aifeharged through the 
aperture. 

George the Second died in the feventy-feventh o<*. sj, 

year it6j * 
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year of his age, and the thirty-third of his reign, 
lamented by his fubje&s, and in the midd of 
victory.- If any monarch was happy in the pe- 
culiar mode of his death, and the precife time of 
its arrival, it was he, The univerfal cnthuiiafm 
of the people for conqueft was now beginning to 
fubiide, and fober reafon to take her turn in the 
adminidration of affairs. The fa&ions which 
had been nurfing during his long reign, had not 
yet come to maturity ; but threatened, with all 
their virulence, to afflift his fucceffor. He was 
himfelf of no fhining abilities; and while he was 
permitted to guide and aflift his German domi- 
nions, he intruded the care of Britain to his mi- 
nifters at home. However, as we ftand too near 
to be impartial judges of his merits or defe&s, 
let us date his char after as delivered by two wri- 
ters of oppolite opinions. 

“ On w lutever tide,” fays his panegyrid, “ we 
" look upon his charafter, we lhall find ample 
“ matter for jud and unfufpefted praife. None 
•* of his predccelfors on the throne of England 
“ lived to fo great an age, or enjoyed longer 
“ felicity. His fubjects were dill improving 
“ under him, in commerce and arts; and his 
own oeconomy fet a prudent example to the 
“ nation, which, however, they did not follow. 
‘‘.H ewas, in his temper, fudden and violent; 
“ but this, though it influenced his conduft, 
“ made no change in his behaviour, which was 
“ generally guided by reafon. He was plain and 
“ direft in his intentions, true to his word, deady 
“ in his favour and protection to his fervants, not 
“ parting even with his miniders till compelled 
“ to it by the violence of faftion. In fhort, 
7 “ through 
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“ through the whole of his life he appeared ra- 
“ ther to live for the cultivation of ufel'ul virtues 
“ than fplendid ones ; and fatisficd with being 
“ good, left others their unenvicd greatnefs.” 

Such is the pidture given by his friends; but 
there are others who reverfe the medal. “ As 
“ to the extent of his underftanding, or the 
fplendour of his virtue, we rather wilh for op- 
portunities of praife, than undertake the talk 
“ ourfelves. His public chartidter was marked 
“ with a predilection for his native country, and 
“ to that he facrificed all other confederations. 
“ He was not only unlearned himfelf, but he de- 
tc fpifed learning in others; and though genius 
“ might have fiourifhed in his reign, yet he neither 
“ promoted it by his influence nor example. His 
“ frugality bordered upon avarice, and he lioard- 
“ ed not for his fubjedts, but himfelf. He was 
“ remarkable for no one great virtue, and was 
“ known to pradtife feveral of the meaner vices.” 
Which of thefe two charadters is true, or whe- 
ther they may not in part be both fo, I will not 
pretend to decide. If his favourers are nume- 
rous, fo are thofe who oppofe them -let polterity 
therefore decide the conteft. 
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ABHORRERS i who, 88 — many of them committed 
to prifon, ib. 

Addifotiy Mr. made fecretary of (late, 250. 

jllman'za, battle of, 196. 

Anne y princefs, deferts the interefts of her father, 13$— 
is fufpe£tedof difaffe&ion, 159 — afeends the throne of 
England, 172— her parentage, 173 — her charafler at 
that time, ib. — her council divided in opinion, ib — 
is attached to the earl of Marlborough, why, 174 — 
declares war againft France, ib. — her allegations 
againft Lewis XIV. 175 — creates Marlborough a 
duke, 178 — gains the confent of the commons to aug- 
ment her forces, 180 — orders a magni 1 ' *ent palace to 
be built at Woodftock, 187 — her noble deportment to 
Charles, foil of the emperor, 19 1 — her councils go- 
verned by a Whig minillry, 195 — begins to balance in 
favour of the Tories, 196 — appoints commiffioners to 
treat of an union with Scotland, 199 — gives the royal 
fanftion to that happy event, 204 — is attached to Mrs. 
Maiham, 206 — beftows bifliopricks on clergymen who 
had condemned the Revolution, 207 — endeavours to 
reconcile her minifters, 209 — is in danger of being de- 
ferted by her minittry, ib. — perceives the unbounded 
power acquired over her councils by the duke of Marl- 
borough and the lord-treafurer, ib. — refolves to change 
her minillry, 210 — orders Harley to refign his office, 
ib. — repofes an entire confidence in that gentleman, 
ib. — difeovers a public partiality in favour of the To- 
ries, ib. — is a private fpe£tator at the trial of Sache- 
vcrcl, 213 — iffues a proclamation for fupprefling tu- 
mults, ib. — favours Sacheverel, 214 — fummons a new 
parliament, 215 — receives addrefles from all parts of 
the kingdom, 220~her reafons for diflikirg the Whig 

miniftrv, 
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mimftry, 221 — is difgufted with the duchefs of Marl- 
borough, ib. — her conduA towards the duke of Marl- 
borough, ib. — fccure in her popul irity, 222 — diflem- 
bles her refentment towards the Whigs, ib. — wifhes 
* for the duke’s removal, ib. — treats the duchefs with 
contempt, 223 — begins the changes in her miniftry, 
ib. — refolves to become entirely free, ib. -difplaces all 
the Whigs, Manborough* excepted, 224 — recom- 
mends the profecution of the war with vigour, ib.— ■ - 
difmifles Marlborough from alibis employments, 229— 
tranfmits a memorial from the court of France to the 
Dutch, 237— orders her minifter to fign certain pre- 
liminary articles, 232 — purport of her letter to the 
ftates-general, 237 — prevents a duel between the duke 
of Marlborough and the earl Pawlet, ib. — ratifies the 
treaties of peace and commerce with France, 239 — 
informs her parliament of the fteps fhc had taken, ib. 
— her difagreeable fituation, 244 — is perplexed in the 
choice of a treafurer, 245 — declares (he (hall not 
furvive the fatigue, ib. — finks into a lethargy, ib. — 
her life is defpaired of, ib. — her death, 247 — her 
character, ib. 

jinfon^ commodore, appointed to the command of a fqua- 
dron, deftxned for the South Seas, 313 — fails with 
five (hips of the line, &c. ib. — lands on the ifland of 
St* Cathaiine, ib. — his fleet difperfed by a tempeft, 
314 — attacks, plunders, and fets fire to the city of 
Paita, ib. — hopes to take one of the galleon*?, ib. — 
traverfes the Pacific Ocean, ib. — aflembles all Ins men 
into one fhip, ib. — fteers for the iiland of Tinian, 
315 — fails for China, ib. — fteers for America, ib. — 
difeovers and takes a Spanilh galleon, ib. — returns 
to England, ib. 
jrfnttttonuans) what, 16. 

drjrylc} duke of, joins with Monmouth, 108— lands in 
Scotland, 109 — taken and executed, ib* 

— ■ John duke of, oppofes the earl of Mar, 265 — 

forae account of, ib. — defeats the rebels, 266. 

- Arlington , lord, minifter to Cl arles II. 61 • 

Jtjhton* Mr. fent to inform James of a confpiracy formed 
in his favour, 158— -taken in his pafiage to France, 
ib. — tried and executed, ib. 
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Anamination plot, account of, 164. 

Athlone taken by the Engliih, 155. 

Atterbury , Francis, biliiop of Rocheftcr, lent to the 
Tower, 286 — banifhed the kingdom, 288. 

Aughrim , battle of, 156. 

B. 

T^AKERy major, his noble defence of Londonderry* 

** * 47 - 

Balmarino , lotd, joins the rebels, 338 — tried and found 
guilty, 347 — beheaded on Tower-hill, ib. 

Barcelona taken by the Engliih, 192. 

Barebone’s parliament, what, 116. 

Barclay , fir George, engages in the aftaflination-plot, 
164 — flies on the plot*s being difeovered, ib. 

Barnardy fir John, his lcheme for diuiinifliing the inte- 
rell of the funds, 305. 

Bath , eail of, declares for the prince of Orange, 134. 

Bedford , carl of, his poignant anlvver to James II. 136. 

Bcdlovjy William, account of his plot, 77. 

Be nb out tent to the Well Indies, 1 79 — deierfed by three 
of his captains, ib. — his death, 180. 

Ber gen-op-Zoom taken by the French, 350. 

BUI of rights, what, 1^3. % 

Black-holc at Calcutta, what, 387 — dreadful fcenc there, 
ibid. 

Blake, admiral of the fleet, fome account of, 12 — his 
intrepid behaviour in the Mediterranean, 20 — his death 
and chaiadler, 21. 

Blenheim , battle of, 184. 

Blount . Mr. forms the South-fea fcheme, 283. 

Bolingbrckc , lord. Sec St . John . 

Bonne taken by the Engliih, 18 1. 

Boyne , battle of, 152. 

Bouthain taken by the allies, 228. 

Braddock , general, marches againft Fort du Quefne, 366 
— his unfortunate defeat, 367. 

Brcflau , battle of, 406. 

Broxholme , in Torbay, the prince of Orange lands at, 
133 * 

Buckingham , duke of, one of Charles II. \s mlnifters, his 
condu£t, 61. 

Burrington 9 major, joins the prince of Orange, 133. 
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Byngy fir Geoige, font to the Mediterranean, *279 — total- 
ly defeats the Spanifli fleet, 280. 

, John, admiial, fent out with a fleet to relieve 

Minoica, 371 — refufed afliftance from the governor of 
Gibraltai, ib. — makes no attempt to land troops for the 
relief of Minorca, ib. — deferies a French fleet, ib. — 
refolves to a£fc upon the defeniivc, ib. — his great fkill 
in naval taffies, 372 — keeps aloof while part of his 
fleet is engaged with the enemy, ib. — holds a council of 
war, ib. — incurs the national lefentment, ib. — fatisfied 
with his own condudl, ib. — is oideted under an airefl, 
and bi ought to England, ib. — committed clofe prifbner 
at Gieenvvich, ib. — tried by a court maitial, 373 — is 
t ondemned, but recommended as ail objedt of mercy, 
jb. — his behaviour afterwards, ib. — is executedat Portf- 
mouth, 374. 

c 

(CALCUTTA taken bv the Indians, 386 — cruelty 
ufed theie, 387 — letaken by col. Clive, 388. 

Cape-Breton taken by the Englifh,, 335 — lcftoied to 
Fiance, 353/ 

Cathy tty loid, made fecretai y of flate, 321 — gains the 
confidence of the king, 327. 

Ca>thagcna attacked by the Engl ifh, under Vci non and 
Wdntwoith, 316 — account of ns tiade, ib. 

Cathat nicy St. ill and of, 313. 

CaJUtn^aniy eail of, fent ambaflador to Rome, 119 — is 
received by the pope with contempt, ib. 

Chadeyyagor e taken by ct lonel Clive, 391. 

ChatitabU Coipoiation, what, 30 1. 

Chen L % II. is invited fiom Fiance by the Scots, 3 — 

eiittis Edinhuigh, ib. his difagieeable iituarion 

tlitie, 4-— endtavouis to ef^ape, ib. — heads the 
Scotch aim;y, 7 — matches into England, ib. — is 
abandoned by the Scots, ib. — is defeated, and obliged 
to fly, 8 — cuts faggots for feveral days, ib. — endea- 
voms to eleape into Wales, ib. — meets with colonel 
Caielcis, il>. — conceals him r elf in an oak, ib. — retires 
to the houfe of colcncl Lane, ib. — goes to Briftol, 
ib. — recognifed by the butler of the family he is 
with, 9 — goes to Dorfetihirc, ib. — is in danger of 
being difeovered by a lVnith, 10 — embarks on board 
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a fmall veflel at Shoreham, in Suflex, ih. — lands in 
Normandy, io — his intereft in England favoured by- 
genera] Monck, 38 — -his propofals accepted by the par- 
liament, 40 — is proclaimed king, 41 — embarks at 
Scheveling, ib. — lands at Dover, ib. — enters London 
in triumph, 42 — his age and chara&er at the time 
lie afeended the throne, 44 — -his prudent choice of 
his mini iters, ib. — difbands the army, 47 — reft ores 
the ceremonies of the church, ib.— his diflolutc con- 
du6t, 48 — receives great power from the pail laments 
of England and Scotland, 49 — his exceflive plealures, 
50 — marries Catharine, 51 — gives lord Clarendon up 
to parliament, 52 — begs a fupply of the commons, 
ib. — declares war againlt the Dutch, ib. — concludes 
a treaty- of peace with that republic, 58 — takes the 
foals from Clarendon, 59 — forms a triple alliance, 60 — 
enters into a fecret alliance with France, 61 — declares 
war againlt Holland, ib. — iffucs fcvcral proclama- 
tions, 62 — calls a parliament, 64 — letradls his de- 
claration of indulgence, 65 — prologues the parlia- 
ment, 66 — concludes a peace with Holland, ib. 
— fends an artnv of three thoufand men over to 
the continent, 68 — enters into the quadruple alli- 
ance, ib. — receives intelligence of a plot being form- 
ed againft his life, 69 — treats the dclign witli con- 
tempt, 76 — orders Titus Oates to be confined, and 
his papers feized, 79 — changes the fentence of the 
earl of SlrafFord, 83 — defends lord Danby again ft the 
parliament, 84 — changes his council, ib. — difgraces 
the duke of Monmouth, 86 — fummons a parliament 
to meet at Oxford, 91 — -impriions Fitzh arris, 93 — 
diflolvcs the parliament, ib. — refolves never to call 
another, ib. — alteration in his temper, ib. — humbles 
the prefbyterians, 94 — deprives the city of London 
of their charter, ib. — incenfed a gain ft the earl of 
Shaftefbury, 95 — a confpiracy formed againft him, 99 
— refufes to extend his mercy to lord Ruflel, ib. — mar- 
ries his niece to prince George of Deiunaik, 103 — 
his death, 104. 

Charles XII. of Sweden, forms a fcheme for invading 
England, 277 — is killed before Fredericfliall, 278. 

— , fan of the old pretender, repairs to die court 

of Fiance, 331 — hated by the Engliili, 335 — fome 
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account of, 336 — embarks for Scotland, ib. — lands 
in Lochabcr, ib. — proclaims his father king of Great 
Biitain, 337 — enters Edinburgh, ib. — defeats fir John 
Cope, ib. — makes an irruption into England, 339 — 
takes Cailifle, ib. — marches to Manchefter, 340 — 
only the nominal leader, 341 — letreats into Scotland, 
ib. — defeats General Hawley, 342 — totally routed at 
Cullodch, 344 — flics to the mountains for fafety, 345 
— his melancholy condition, 346 — efcapes to France, 
ibid. 

C/iamock engages in the aflaflination plot, 164 — tii^d 
and executed, 165. 

CJufiei field \ loid, made fccretary of ftatc, 335* 

C/ucfs m Scotland, their power destroyed, 348. 

Chin thill, John, loid, deieits from James II. to the prince 
of Oiangc, 134. S w A/Jarlborougb. 

Chindtjhnc mai 1 lages, a£l againft, 358. 

Cleutndon, lord, appointed c hanccllor of England, 45 — 
depiivtd of the leals, 5 9 — impeached by the tom- 
mons, ib. — baniilicd the kingdom, ib. 

Cliff ad, loid, ininiilci of llatc to Cliarlcs II. fomc ac- 
count of, 61. 

Clive, Mi. who, 385 — clears the piovince of Aicot, ib. 
— defeats Xu ll^gc c Angria, 388 —advances to Calcut- 
ta, ib. — attacks and dctcals the viceroy ot Bengal, 389 
— obtains a fccond \iclory over that piincc, 390- 
proclaims A li Kan vicuoy ef Bengal, ib. — icfolws to 
humble tiie bicuch in India, 391 — oppoles the D h, 

. for what, 30; — oideis thiee India lliips to in the 
Dutch ileet, ^94. 

Clofict -JcVc/i, ticaty of, 3S i . 

CoLhcJlc * , loid, defciis to the piincc of Oran/e. 13.]. 

Coleman , Edwaid, ftctclarylo the duke ol \ oik, w d, 
79 — and executed, 80. 

College , Stephen, callid the pj otedant joiner, who, y^ 
— tried and executed at Oxfoid, 95. 

Committee ot fafety, what, 32. 

Convention with Spain, donates occafioned by, 307. 

Coote , col. fomc account of, 394 — defeats the Fxcncli, 
ibid. 

Cope, lir John, fent againft the rebels, 337 — defeated at 
Preflon-Pans, ib. 

Coibachi battle of, 410. 
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Cornbury , lord, deferts with a large body, to the prince of 
Orange, 134. 

Cornijh, flieriff, condemned and executed, 114 — hii 
eflate reftored to his family, ib. 

Cornwall , captain, killed in the Mediterranean, 332. 

Cromartle , lord, joins the rebels, 338 — tried and found 
guilty, 347 — pardoned, ib. 

Cromwell , Oliver, fuccefsfully profecutes the war in Iie- 
land, 4 — his barbarous policy, ib. — recalled by the 
pailiament, 5 — made gcneial of the army, ib.- -to- 
tally iLfeats the Scottifh army, 6 — routs the enemy at 
Woicefter 7 — enters London in tiiumph, 10 — be- 
comes foimidaole to the parliament, 12 — drives the 
commons from theii lioufe, 14 — lorms a new parlia- 
ment, 15 — di (Ibises iheni, 17 — declared protevdor of 
the commonwealth of England, ib. — his power, 18 - 
his politic ineafurts, 1 9 -makes a peace with the 
Dutch, ib. — opprCiTes the royahlls, 22 — lcfufes the 
crown, 24 — -del ell co iv his own family, -7 -hbdiead- 
ful fituatiou, 26 — his death, 28. 

— — , Richard, proclaimed pioteftor, 2, —tails a par- 
liament, ib. — di fib Ives it, 30 — iigns his own abdica-r 
cation, lh. — leads a piivate life for the future, ib. 

Cull n , battle of, 343. 

CiOhbirLnut See ll^iUiam^ duke of. 

D. 

T^\ 'l \ n Y+ lord ircafurer, impeached by Seymour, 84 
-lent to the i mu*r, ib. 

JXlUt ’ . 'Mil of. It 1 /AS \ Oils, 13 

Da} jj ) fit LI, hi'' plot, 86, 

JJt • t\n .Hi n* >f lights, T 49. 

DlIjumc , I o.d, r akcs aims in Chefline, 133. 

JDtrwcntwnin , laid, take the field, and pi ocl lims the p. <\* 
tender, 268 —taken pnfoner, 270 —executed lor high- 
treafon, 273. 

JDettingen y battle of, 329 

Donavertj battle of, 182. 

Oumblain , battle of, 266. 

Dunkhk fold to the Dutch, 51. 
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E. 

Tf U G E N E, prince, joins the duke of Marlborough, 
183 — fome account of, ib. — defeats the French, 
386 — attacks Toulon without fucccfs, 197 — fcnt over 
to England, 233. 

Excifc fcheme, account of, 303. 

Exclnjion bill, account of, 85 — revived, 89 — thrown out 
by the lords, 90. 

F. 


J^AIRFAX refigns his command of the army, 5 
—enters into an engagement to deftioy Cromwell, 
26. 

Falkirk , battle of, 342. 

Farmer refufed the prcfideutfhip of Magdalen college, 
121. 

Femvlcky lh' John, cited before the commons, 166 — con- 
demned by a bill of attainder, ib. — executed on Tower- 
hill, ib. 

Ferdinand , prince, commands the allied army, 406 — his 
great abilities, 407 — defeats the French at Mindcn, 409 
— purfucs his victories, 410. 

Fernandc’Zy Juan, ifland of, vilitcd by Anfon, 314. 

Fcvcrjham, lord, commands the royal army fent againft 
Monmouth, no — defeats that nobleman, m — his 
cruelty, 112. 

Fifth monarchy-men, who, 16. 

Fire of .London, account of, 56. 

Fit ton , an infamous fellow, created Chancellor of Ire- 
land, 11S — his lemarkable declaration on the bench, 
ibid. 

Fit ■'Harris writes a libel againft the government, 92 — 
committed to prifon by the king, 93 — difeovers a pre- 
tended plot, ib. — his caufe fup ported by the commons, 
ib. — condemned and executed, 94. 

Fleury , cardinal, account of, 324. 

Fontcnoy , battle of, 334. 

Forjler , Mr. takes the field, 268 — proclaims the pretend- 
er, 269 — takes poflefiion of Prefton, ib. — made pri- 
foner, 270 — cfcapcs to the continent, 274. 

Fraud S' father, refufed a degree at the univeriity of 
Cambridge, 120. 

Frederic , prince of Wales, offends his father, 308 — is 

ordered 
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ordered to quit the court* 309 — retires to Kew, ib. — 
joins the country party, ib. — relufcs the advan- 
tageous offer made him by fir Robert Walpole, 319 — 
is reconciled to his father, 321. 

Friend , fir John, tried and executed, *65. 

G. 

A Af E-Aft, account of, 360. 

^ George, prince of Denmaik, dcfeits to the prince of 
Orange, 135. 

George I. repairs to Holland, 246 — afeends the throne 
ot England, 249 his character, 250 — his beha- 

viour to his courtiers, 251 — his partiality to the 
Whigs, 252 — raiies the murmurs of the people, ib. 
diffolves the pailiamcnt, and calls a new one, 
254 — complains of his fubje£ts, ib. — openly heads 
the Whig party, 255 — his fpeech to the commons, ib. 
* — attends the trial of the carl of Oxford, 262 — a re- 
bellion formed againil him in Scotland, 264 — caufes 
fir William Wyndliam, and many orficrs to be taken 
into cuftody, 268 — rejects the addivts prefented to 
him in favour of the icbcls, 273 — exciciles great 
ligour towards the rebels, 275 — is- milled by his 
paiiiament, 276 — refolves to viiit his Hanoverian 
dominions, 277 — arrives at Hanover, ib. — enters into 
a new treaty with the Dutch and the regent of France, 
ib. — oiders count Gyllcnburgh to be feized, ib. — 
obtains a fupply to enable him to fee urc his Hanove- 
iian dominions, 278 — enters into a war with Spain, 
279 — approves the conduct of fir George Byng, 280 — 
concludes a peace, ib. — returns horn the continvn-, 281 
— receives an addrefs from the Iurd>, ib. — receives 
information of a eonfpiracy formed again ft him, 286 
■ — pardons lord Bolingbroke, 288 — oiders, the abufes 
of the court of chancery to he laid before the com- 
mons, 289 — refolves to vifit his Hanoverian do- 
minions, 292 — appoints a regency, and embarks for 
Holland, ib. — is taken ill on the road from Delden, 
ib. — his death, ib. — his character and iftue, 293. 

II. afeends the throne, 294- — his partiality for 

Hanover, 295 — difgufts the country paity, 296 — is 
carelefs of his prerogative, 297-^-ligns a treaty with 

E c 4 the 
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the emperor and the king of Spain, 299 — is offended 
'with the prince of Wales, why, 308 — orders him to 
quit the court, 309 — declares war againft Spain, 312 
— creates fir Robert Walpole earl of Orford, 320 — 
changes his miniftry, 321 — is reconciled to the prince 
of Wales, ib. — treats the earl of Bath with ncglcdt,. 

3 22 — refolves to head his army in the Netherlands, 

3 2 3 — fprech to the parliament, 327 — arrives at 
the camp, 32c; — find his army in a deplorable fitua- 
tion, ib. — is luroundcd by the enemy, ib. — is attack- 
ed by the duke de Gramont, ib. — obliges him f o re- 
pafs the Mayne, ib. — his admirable courage, ib. — 
a rebellion formed againft him, 336 — refolves to op- 
pofe the pretender, in perfon, 341 — appoints the earl 
ot Sandwich and fir Thomas Robinfon his plenipoten- 
tiaries at Aix-la-Chapelle, 352 — concludes a treaty 
of peace, ib. — declares war againft France, 368 — re- 
ceives the thanks of the Dutch, 370 — alarmed for 
the lafety of Hanover, 375 — enters into an agreement 
with the king of Pruflia, 376 — meditates a negotia- 
tion in favour of that monarch, 383 — his new ini- 
nifters rendered obnoxious to him, 397 — orders Mr. 
Pitt to reJign, 398 — his death, 41 1 — his character, 
412. 

Crcriah taken by Watfon and Clive, 388. 

Ghent taken by the allies, 216. 

Gibraltar , defeription of, 188 — taken by the Englifli, 
189. 

Ginckcl , general, commands the Englifh army in Ireland, 
* 54 — takes Adilone, 155 — defeats the Irilh at Augh- 
rim, 156 — takes Limerick, ib. 

Godj 1 cy , fii kdmundfbtiry, murdered, 75. 

Gordin, lord Lewis, joins the rebels, 342. 

Gaunt , Airs, burnt 'for her benevolence, 1 14. 

Great (cal ot the commonwealth, 2. 

Guifcard arrefted for liigh-treafon, 226 — ftabs Mr. 
Harley, ib. — his death, ib. 

H. 

TJABEAS CORPUS aft, what, 85. 

Halifax , lord, makes a folemn tender of the 
crown to the prince 1 of Orange, 141. 

IIamiltcn % 
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Hamilton , duke of, condemned and executed, 2. 

Hanoverians, who, 248. 

Harcourt , lir Simon, who, 207 — joins Mr. Harley, and 
Mr. St. John, ib. — rclinquiilies his employments, 210 
— defends Sacheverel, -213 — receives the gicat leal, 
224 — his opinion concerning the trial of lord Oxford, 
262. 

Harley , Mr. fecretrary of ftate to queen Anne, 206 — 
makes a tool of Mrs. Mafham, il>. — his antipathy to 
the Whigs, ib. — his character, 207 — eludes Henry 
St. John for his coadjutor, ib. — joins him, and fir 
Simon Harcourt in rallying the fcattered Tories, ib. 
— is oppol’ed by Marlborough, 209 — is fufpedted of 
holding a fecret correfpondence with Greag, ib. — 
refigns his office, 210 — puflefles the entire confidence 
of the queen, ib. — advifes her to change the minillrv, 
223 — is appointed chancellor ot the exchequer, and 
under-treafurer, 224 — his appaient * moderation, 225 
— is in danger of being affiiilinatcd, ib. — -a£ts in con- 
cert with Jet fey* 231 — created lord Oxford, 243 — 
oppofes lord Bolingbroke, ib. — his ch.ruSter, ib. — 
diflcmbles his hatred to lord BolingbioLe, ib. — ad- 
vifes moderate meafures, 244 — put port of his letter 
to the queen, ib. — is charged vvirh having invited the 
duke of Marlborougtrto return to England, &c. 245 — 
removed from his employments, ib. — is coolly received 
by George I. 251 — taken into cuftody, 257 — avoided 
by the peers, ib. — is impeached at the bar of the 
houle oi lords, 258 — his fpeech, 259 — meets with 
the applaule of the people, ib. — allowed a month 
only to prepare an aniwer to ins impeachment, ib* 
— lent to the Tower, ib. — his aniwer delivered to 
the houfe of lords, 261 — is confined to the Tower 
for two years, ib. — petitions to be brought to Jiis 
trial, 262 — his accufers ordered to appear, 263 — is 
fet at liberty, ib. 

Harrifon , general, one of the regicides, his trial, 45 — 
found guilty and executed, 46. 

Hawke, admiral, defeats the French fleet, 351— gains 
a complete victory over the French licet, 411. 

Hawhy , general, advances againft the rebels, 342 — 

routed 
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routed at Falkitk, 342 — his gallant behaviour at Cul- 
lodcn, 344. ' « 

Herbert , admiral, affures the prince of Orange of his 
attachment to him, 129. 

Herring fijhery , a bill pafied for encouraging, 354. 

High Church party, what, 207. 

High-commiJJton court re-eltablifhcd, 117 — annulled, 
I3 1 * 

La- Hogue, fca fight of, 160. • 

Holland , earl of, condemned and executed, 2. 

Hojicr , admiral, fent to South America, 29 dies of 
a broken heart, 292. 

Hudj'on, captain, defeits his admiral, 179 — his death, 
180. 

Hugely taken by colonel Clive, 389. 

Hungary , queen of,' her fituation at the death of her 
father, 326 — gains the afeendant, 328 — confirmed 
in her patrimonial dominions, 352. 

' Huy taken by the allies, 1S1. 


CO BITES, who, 248. 
Jamaica taken by the Engli 


./ Jamaica taken by the Englifh, 321. 

James , duke of York, takes the command of rhe fleet 
at Schevcling, 41 — is appointed high-admiral, 53 — 
engages and defeats the Dutch fleet, ib. — is obliged 
to marry a daughter of the earl of Claiendon, 59-- 
declares himfclf a catholic, 62 — engages the Dutch, 
63 — marries his daughter Mary to the prince ot 
Orange, 68 — receives letters concerning a conf piracy, 
70 — inlifts on an inquit y into that afFair, ib. — is in dan- 
r ol' being excluded the throne by parliament, 85 
—returns from Bruflels, whirher he had retired, 86 
— prevails on Charles II. to difgracc the duke of 
Monmouth, ib. — goes to Scotland, ib. — incenles the 
counn y parry, ib. — fupplies Dangerfield with money, 
87 — is accufed of being concerned in a plot againft: 
the king, and of the minder 'of fir Edmundilniry 
Godfrey, 93 — is oppofed bv Shaftefbury, 97 — pub- 
lishes two papers which were found in the king's 
clofet, 104. 
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James II. afcends the throne of England, 105 — his reli- 
gion, |o6 — his inability to govern, ib. — difgutts his 
fubjedts, ib.-*- his imprudent conduct, ib. — goes pub- 
licly to mafs, ib. — lends an agent to Rome, ib.— 
changes his conduct, ib. — obtains a revenue from the 
parliament, 107— refolves to introduce the popifli re- 
ligion, ib.— caufes Oates to be fevercly puniihed, 108 
— an infurredtion formed againft him by Monmouth 
and Argyle, .ib.-'— dc feats Argyle, and puts him to 
death, 109 — fends an army again!! Monmouth, no 
— obtains a complete victory x over the rebels, 1 1 1 — his 
ungenerous treatment of Monmouth, ib. — caufes that 
nobleman to be beheaded, ib. — heaps honours on 
Jefferies for his horrid cruelties, 1 14 — his peremptory 
conduct in the houfe of commons, 115 — diffolvcs the 
parliament, ib. — appoints four catholic noblemen to 
be of his privy-council, 116 — creates a Jeluit, his 
confeffor, a privy-counfellor, ib. — ii ritates the clergy 
of the church of England, ib. — refolves to punilli 
the bifliop of London, 1I7 — revives the high -com- 
million court, ib. — iffucs a declaration of general in- 
dulgence, 1 18 — his aitful conduct, ib. — grants a 
toleration to the catholics in Scotia ib. — expels 
the pruteftants in Ireland, ib. — fends an ambaffador to 
Rome, ng — his embaffy treated with contempt by 
the pope, ib. — his violent proceedings, ib. — recom- 
mends a Benedictine monk to the degree of matter of 
arts at Cambridge, 120 — bis intentions frullrated, 
ib. — his aibitrary conduct at Oxford, ib. — publishes a 
fccond declaration for liberty of confcience, 121 — is 
vigoroufly oppofed by the clergy, 122 — his fury a- 
gainll them greatly incrcafed by their petition, ib. — 
his meafures become odious to the people, ib. — l'um- 
mons the bifhops to appear before the council, 123 — 
commits the bifhops to the Tower, ib. — is cm aged 
againft the judges for their acquittance o r the bilhops, 
125— iffues orders for profecutiiig thofe o the clergy 
who had not read his declaration, ii). — tries L is in- 
fluence with the army, ib. — his imprudent conduct 
with refpect to his new-horn fon, 126 — his fubjedts 
apply for relief to the prince of Orange, 129 — 1 ejects 
the friendly ofteis of the king of France, 130 — is 
alarmed by a letter from his miniller in Holland, 131 

- — endea- 
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— endeavours by a change of conduct to regain the 
favour of his people, ib. — relapfes into hi£ former 
errors, 132 — appoints the' pope one of the fpoufors 
to his fon, ib. — his kingdom invaded by the pi ince 
of Orange, 133 — his army join in the general re- 
volt againft him, 134 — ib abandoned by- his fervants, 
ib. — applies to France and Germany for aififtancc, but 
is refilled, ib. — impairs to Salrhury, 135 — is forfaken 
hy his children, ih.— his diitieTcd lituation, ib. — 
returns to London, jb. — is advifed by his friends to 
quit the kingdom, 136 — lends his cpjeen to France, 
137 — efcapes in diigmfe on board a veflel for France, 
ib. — is feverely ufed by the populace, ib. — returns to 
London again, and is received with joy by the populace, 
ib. — fends lord Fcveriham on a meflage to the prince 
of Orange, 138 — is ordered to quit his palace, and 
ictirc to Ham, ib. — requefts to he fent to Rochcfter, 
ib. — rcfolvcs to retire to France, ib. — embarks for the 
continent, 139— arrives in Picardy, ib. — is depofed 
by the parliament, 740 — endeavours to maintain his 
right in 1 1 eland, 145 — is aflifted by Lewis with a 
ileet and troops, ib. — lands in Ireland, ib. — is received 
by the people with great acclamations of joy, 146 — 
is oppo.'ed by the proteftants, ih. — lays fiege to Lon- 
donderry, t f 47 — is vigoroully oppoled by the inhabit- 
ants, ib. — laifes the liege, 149 — raifes heavy con- 
tributions on the inhabitants, ib. — exercifes the ut- 
moll cruelty again ft the proteftants, ib. — oppofed by 
William in perfon, 151 — attacks William’s army, 152 
— is totally defeated, ib. — repairs to Dublin, 153 — 
embarks ‘for France, 154 — his imprudent condudt, 
ib.- -his army in Ireland entirely routed, 156 — his 
friends endeavour to raife a rebellion in his favour, 
157 — is ag lih allifted by Lewis, 158 — is oppofed by 
a fleet from England, 159 — attacks the Englifh fleer, 
160 — is defeated, ib. — foims a delign againft vVilliam’s 
1 ft c, ib. — his death and character, ib. — is interred, 
161. 

Jetties, judge, his favage ciuelty, 113 — created lord 
t hanccllor, 114. 

Jews, bill foi\narurulifing, 359. 

Johnlon , general, commands an aimy againft Crown 
- Point, 366. 

: ' KE A T , 
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IT'S N 9 bifhop of Bath and Wells, joins in a romon- 
{trance again ft reading the king’s declaration, 122 
— fummoncd before the council, 123 — lent to the Tow- 
er, ib. — tried and acquitted, 724 
Kenmuir 9 lord, executed for high-tieafon, 272. 

Ki fling no murder , a pamphlet, fomc account of, 26. 
Kirby , captain, deferts his admiral, 179 — ihot at Plv- 
mouth, 180. 

Kirke 9 colonel, his inhuman difpofition, 113 — his lambs, 
who, ib. — his anfwerto James II. 116. 

, general, Relieves Londonderry, 148. 

Kilmarnock , lord, joins the rebels, 338 — tried and found 
guilty, 347 — executed on Tower-hill, ib. 


L. 

j 4 Fcldt, battle of, 350. 
r Lake? bifhop of Che Her, 
reading the king’s declaration, 


remon Orates again 11 
1 22 - - fummoncd be- 


fore the council, 123 — lent to the Tower, ib. — tried 
and acquitted, 1 24. 

Lally , general, fome account of, 392 — his fucceiles lit 
India, ib. — is. obliged to raife the fiege of Madras, 
ib. — defeated by col. Coote, 395. 

Lauder dale 9 duke of, minifter to Charles II. 61 — im- 
peached by the commons, 67. 

Layer , Mr. Chriftopher, condemned and executed for 
liigh-treafon, 2B8. 

LcJiock 9 admiral, commands the fleet in the Mediterra- 
nean, 331 — fuperfeded by admiral Matthews, ib. — 
refufes to attack the enemy, 332 — tried by a court- 
martial, and acquitted, ib. 

Lewis XIV. his conqucfls, 63. 

Liege taken by the Kngli fh, 178. 

Lint burgh taken by the allies, 181. 

Limerick taken by the Englilh, 156. 

Lijie 9 lady, her unjufk fenrence, 114. 

— — — , town of, taken by the allies, 216. 

Londonderry , famous fiege of, 146. 

Lords 9 houle of, abolilhed, 2. 

f.ovat 9 loid, dclivcis up the ca file oflnvernefs, 267. 

— — — , his unaccountable ambition. 338 — found guilty 
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of high-treafon, 348 — executed on Tower-hill, ibid. 
Louifbourg taken by the Englifh, 337 — reftored to 
France, 353. ' c 

Lloyde , bifhop of St. Afaph, remonft rates againft read- 
ing the king’s declaration, 122 — fummoned before 
the council, 123— fent to the Tower, ib.-— tried and 
acquitted, 124. 

* m/ 

Ji/T A CC L E S F I E L D y Thomas, earl of, account 
of his trial, 290. 

Magdalen-collcge, noble defence of the fellows of, in 
fupport of their liberties, i # 2l. 

Malaga , fea-fight off, 190. 

Malplaquct, battle of, 218. 

Marlborough , earl of, fufpe£tcd of difaffe£tion, 159 — * 
^advifes a war with France, 174 — his introduction 
and rife at court, ih. — becomes the favourite of the 
princefs Anne, how, ib. — his obfervation in council, 
175 — is appointed general of the Englilh forces, and 
general i/Ii mo of the allied army, 176 — learns the ru- 
diments of war from marfhal Turenne, 177 — his 
appellation in the French camp, ib. — his noble me- 
thod of choolmg commanders, ib. — repairs to Nimc- 
guen, ib. — is oppofed by the duke of Burgundy, ib. — 
obliges the French to retreat before him, 170 — take3 
the city of Liege, ib. — returns to London, ib. — re- 
ceives the thanks of the houfe of commons, ib. — is 
created a duke, ib. — aflembles the allied army, 181 
— reduces Bonne, See. ib. — retrained by the Dutch, 
ib. — refolvcs to a£t otTenfively, ib. — informs' the 
.Dutch that he ihall march to the relief of the em- 
pire, 182 — arrives on the banks of the Danube, and 
defeats a body of French, ib. — -joined by prince 
Eugene, 183— defeats the enemy at Blenheim, 184 
• — his reply to marihal Tallard, 187 — repairs to Ber- 
lin, and Hanover, ib. — returns to England, ’ ib. — re- 
ceived with universal joy, ib. — the manor of Wood- 
r (lock conferred on him by both houfes, ib. — a palace 
built for him by order of the queen, ib.— opens the 
campaign, 193 — refolves to attempt fome fignal 
- action, ib. — defeats the enemy, 194 — is difliked 

the 
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the Tories* 196 — returns to England, 198— his fa- 
mily placed about the queen, how, 205 — is pppofed 
by *Mr. ^Harley, 206 — endeavours to remove Oxford, 
209 — purport of his letter to the queen, ib, — retires 
from court, ib.-— is fent for by the queen, 210 — lofes 
her confidence, ib. — returns to the continent, ib. — 
his motives for continuing the war, 216 — defeats the 
French at Oudenarde, ib. — attacks the enemy at their 
ftrotig camp, 218 — confirms the Dutch in their re- 
folution of protracting the war, 219 — lofes his in- 
fluence at home, 220 — purport of his letter to the 
queen concerning Mr. Hill, 222 — begs leave to re- 
lign all his employments, ib. — his friends endeavour 
to alarm the queen, ib. — is empowered to difpofe of 
a regiment, ib. — his opinion of his iituation, 224 — 
hated by the people, 225 — his courage and conduCt 
called in queftidn, ib. — the thanks of the houfe of 
commons refufed him, ib. — leads on his forces 
againft marfhal Villars, 228 — takes poffeffion of a 
flrong line of entrenchments, ib. — reduces Bouchain, 
ib. — leaves the allies in pofleflion of a vaft tra<St of 
countiy, 229 — is accufcd of taking .» bribe from a 
Jew, ib. — is difmiiTcd from all his employments, ib. 
— his pafljon for money, ib. — his vafl income, ib. — 
is fucceeded by the duke of Ormond, 236 — fends a 
challenge to earl Pawlet, 237 — is accufed of being 
the fccrct author of fcveral tumults, 239 —retires to 
the continent, ib. — receives marks of uncommon re- 
gard from George 1 . 251. 

Mat [borough , duchcfs of, the confidante of queen Anne, 
174 — takes advantage of the cai’y temper other miftrefs, 
205 — introduces Mis. Mat ham to the queen, 206 — 
becomes infolent, ib. — finds herfelf fupplar.tcd by Mrs* 
Mafham, 209 — becomes infupportable to the queen, 
221 — endeavours to regain her confidence, 223 — re- 
ceives a fharp reply, ib. 

Mar, catl of, proclaims the pretender at Caf.letown, 
264— eftablifhes his head-quarters at Perth, ib. — de- 
feated by Argyle, 266. 

Majham , Mrs. who, 206 — is introduced to the queen, 
ib. — her artful conduct, ib. — difeovers the queen’s 
inclination for the Tory party, ib.— indulges her in 

6 it. 
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St, 206 — - is a tool of Mr. Harley's, ib. — feconds tlie 
views of Bolinghroke, 208. 

Matthews takes the command of the fleet in the Medi- 
terranean, 331 — attacks the combined fleets of France 
and Spain, 332 - — deferted by Leftock, ib. — retires to 
Port Mahon, ib. — tried and deprived of his com- 
mand, ib. 

jWeal-tub-plot , 86. 

Mindcn , battle of, 409. 

Minorca, ifland of, taken by the French, 371. 

MiJJtJippi fcheme, what, 282. 

Monck , general, letr in Scotland by Cromwell, II— 
prudent conduct, ib. — made a major-general of foot, 
32 — fome account of, ib. — deep' referve, 33 — drives 
the army from the capital, 35 — demolifhes the gates, 
3 cc. of London, ib. — conducts the excluded mem- 
bers to the houfe, 37 — new models the army, ib. — 
takes Lambert prisoner, 38 — receives the king at 
Dover, 41. 

Monckton, colonel, ordered to drive the French from 
their encroachments, 366. 

Monmouth , duke of, commands an army at Oftend, 68 
— engages with Shaftefbury, &c. to exclude the duke 
of York, 97 — afpircs to the crown, 98 — refolvcs to 
invade England, 108 — fome account of, ib. — lands 
in Dorfetihire, 109 — advances to Taunton, no — 
a llmnes the title of king, ib. — defeated at Sedgemore, 
iti— his abJeCt behaviour, ib. — his execution, 112. 

Mom taken by the allies, 219. 

Montgomery . Xir James, forms a confpiracy againft king 
William, 157. 

Montrofc , earl of, executed, 3. 

Munden , fir Joiin. difmiflcd from his employment, 178. 

JHurray , Alexander, his behaviou before the houfe of 
commons, 357. 

N. 

y\T/ 7 " H I S T) A L E, lord, executed for high-trea- 
fon, 273. 

Norris , fjr John, his ineffectual expeditions, 318 — dif- 
concerts the Frencn, 331. 

Nova. Scotia fettled by the Englifli, 360 — fome account 
of, 361. 

OATES, 
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r\ AT US, account of,^is plot> .7 

^ the people’s favpurjfcc, 73 — ^coura^d4|$, * p$p- 
fion, ib. — fevergly punched* ^104 — opnvi dke&of par* 
jury, 107 — hi$ jRjvere fentence, ib «-* 4 ia& a penfion 
fettled upon him* 109* 

Oliver % Cromwell. See Cromwell* 

Orange , prince of. > Spe William III. 

Ormond* duke of* difij^flcd from his employment®, l 16* 
Oudenarde , battle of* a 16. 

Oxford , a parliament fummoaed to meet at* "by* Charles 
II. 91. 

, earl of See Harley* 


college. 


P. 

JpAlT A taken by Anfon, 314. 

Parkejr * Dr. made prefident of Magdalen 
by rhe king, 121. 

Pauly William# executed for high-treafon, a 74* 

Pelham 9 Henry, condudls the hufinefs pf the nation* 
355 — reduces the intereft of the fund$ t ib. 

Pendurgafl difcovers the aflailinauon pfilt, 164* 

Peppetelly genet al, takes L,ouifbourg* 335. 

Perkins » fir William, tried and executed, 164. 
Peterborough , fe&rl of, fliort memoirs of* 19a— convoys 
Charles to Spain* ib.— takes Barcelona, ib. 

Pete? s 9 father, a Jefuir, made a privy counfellor, 116*— 
fome account of, 1 a6. 

Pitty Mr. William, oppofes the bill which was framed 
foi depiiving the houfe of lords in Ireland of ail right 
of final jurifdi&ion, 2S1 — heads a party, 397 ~~ 4 * 
ordered to relign his employ, 398 — reftared to his 
office of fecretai y of flare, ib« 

Plague , a dreadful one in London, 56. 

Pococke , admiral, his fuccef* in the Eafl Indies, 391, 
Porto Bello taken by admiral Vernon, 31a. 

Pragmatic fan&ion, wfiat* ££& "* _ 

Preflon fent to inform * ednipirapy' m 

his favour, 158 — -taken in hi$ paf&ge to 
difeovers his accomplices, ib. , . 

PruJJiay king of, takes SiIefia Ml g&6 — applied v to bylEdg- 
land* for what, 376— wiflie^' to^nrev$j|£ the invatio** 
of Germany by a foreign enemy* In. — -ent er s into an 
alliance wim George 11. ib.— his motiveWB? this ftep, 
* Ff. 376^ 
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376 — mfifts upon an explicit anfwer from the couit of 
Vienna, 378— relolves to carry the war lrjto his ene- 
mies’ countty, 379 — ettteis Saxony, lb. — ^is artful 
conduct towards the elector, lb. — obliges him to 
dilband his aijny, ib* — account of its lituation, ib,— 
his remaikable fpecch after his defeat at Kohn, 380 — 
his defperate fituation, 381 — expofhilates with the 
kmg ot England, 383 — raifes the fiege of Lciphc, 
405-^defeats the Fiench at Rofbach, ib — 10ms the 
Auftnans near Breflau, 406. 

Pr*flon-PanS) battle of, 337. 

Pnor 9 Matthew, fent to France with propofals for a 
peace, 231 — accompanies l,ord Bohngbioke, 238 — 
continues refident at the French court, 239 — taken 
into cuftody, 257 • 

Pulteney , William, created rail of Bath, 321 — treated 
with neglect, 322. 


Q. - 

& R U P L E alliance, what, 27S). 

R. 


Z> ji Z> C LI FFE? brother to the call of Derwent- 
water, executed, 348. 

Rami Hies , battle of, 294. 

Regicides , trials of, 46 — their conftancy, lb. 

Revolution? account of, 142. 

Rights , declaration of, 243. 

Riot a£fc, account of, 260. 

Rooie. fir George, burns eighteen French flnps at La 
Hogue, 160— is fruftrated in his attempts upon Cadiz, 
17 ©-—takes Vigo, ib. — convoys a body of troops to 
Spain, 188 — takes Gibialtai, 389 — difmified from 
his command, tb, 

Rofbach? battle pf, 405* 

Xgcfoix? battle of, 35^ - 

Rmtffcy, adtUMd}, retrieves the honour of the Brmfli 

xaet fupports the exdulfon hill, 89 — joins with 
and Mofctnouth to exclude the duke ot 
’’York, Tower, 99— his character, ib. 

tiled ahd&Ottti emjfrpd, — his execution, 101. 

— — — , affures the puufie of Orange of his at- 

f 8 * tachmcnt. 
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tachment, *29- — defeats the JFrench fleet at La 
Hogue, 160. 

Rutff, Sr.dtommands the In Ih -army, 154 — flam in battle, 
156. 

Ryt-houfe plot , account of, 99* 

Ryfwick, treaty of, z 5 S. 

S. 

&ACHEPEREL* Homy, who, 2 u— defends the 

^ do£trine ot non-refiftaiue, ib. — his fen no ns voted 
fcandalous and icdnnujs libels by the commous, 21^ 
is bi ought to the bni of that houie, ib.~.s impeached 
of hi s h ci unes and inildemeaiiois, lb^-xs admitted 
to bail, 213 — his cauie fa.oured by the multitude, ibw 
— is defended by lii ^imon Hai court, 8cc. ib. — his 
fpecch, 2IJ. — is extolled as the champion of th$ 
church, ib — » c avouied by the queen, ib. — is found 
guilty, ib — hi » fentiucc, ib — is preiented to a bene- 
ticc in North Wales, ib — entei tamed by the umvei* 
lity ol Oxford, 215 — defpifed by the heads of th$ 
faiShon, # ib — lrceives great honottfs from fcveitkl 
towns, ib — bequeaths five hundred pr jnds to Dr. 
A'teibury, 288. 

Stukvrllc, loid Geoige, his behavioui at the battle of 
JVlmden, 409 — Liicd and difmifled, ih. 

St Join* Heniy, cholen by Mr. Harley for his coad- 
juroi, 207 — his chara&er, ib. — endeavours with that 
gc nlc nan iml in Simon Harcourt, to rally the feat* 
tcitd Touca, ib — lelinquifhes his employ, afo**-is 
mule Itcretaiv of ftatc, 224— ^-created vilcount Bo* 
higbiokc, 238 — is lent to the coin t of Fiance, ib.— 
leccived theie with gredt marks of diftm&ion, ib.— . 
adjufis the uitciefts ot the duke of Savoy, &c, ib. — 
ie r urns to England, 239 — oppoies Jord Oxford, 244 
— his chji a< 5 tci , ib. — r— dtflembies his difhke tqufoid 
Oxfoid, ib — ad v ifes the letting the Whigs ar> defi- 
ance, ib. — chaiges lord Oxford invioag Atari* 

borough back to England* ib.— t -his difi^i^eafcle fitu- 
ation, ib. — his ambition defeated, 245 — 'Withdraws 
to the continent, 256 — -puipoK of t^»e le/apr 
behind him, ib. — is impeached of trqgjbn, 257 
— deprived of his honours in England,* 2&t-~obtams 
his majefty’s pardon, 288. \ , 

F f 2 1 * Sansroft % 
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SMlfoft) archbiihop of Canterbuiv. icmonftrates agafnft 
* leading the king’s declaiation, 12*2 — fummoned be- 
„ fore the council, 123 — fen t to the Tower, ( ib.— rtned 
* and acquitted, 124. s 

* Sand&ickt admiral* his gallant behaviour, 63. 

Sfrxe, Obunt, who, ^^-r’made commander of the Fiench 
army, ft*.— defeats the Englilh at Fontenoy, 335 — his 
' , rapid fuceefe, ib. 

fScfomberg, dukr, appointed to command the Engl j H i 

* Wbay, .150 — feme account of, ib. — flam in battle, 
£^^3— -his chara&ei, ib. 

mrfgemtrcy battle of, uo. 


pfdgemorcy name or, uo. 

SipfajiM&l a£fc paffed, 276. 

Seymour , fir Euwatd, joins the prince of Orange, 133. 
'Shaftejburyi lord, account of, 61— defeits the cabal, 66 
.—becomes the head of the country party, ib. — fup- 

* ports the extlufiotr bill, 89 — tried aild acquitted, 96 

j oins with Monmouth, &c. to exclude the 

duke of York, 07 — flies to Amfteidam, 98 — his 

£4feth, ib. 

$$hrpe> Dr. declares againft a change in religion, 117 — 
**Wlcud to be ful pended, ib. • 

$Aove/ 9 lir CJknidefly, loft on the rocks of Scilly, 197. 
Szdnty, He$ty f joins the piince of Oiange, 129. 

SiUJta taken oy the 'king /of Pi uflia, 326. 

Spmerfety duke of, difmiffed fiom his employments, 1 19. 
$mth~Jca fc heme, account of, 282- 
Stadtfioldtr chofen by the Dutch, 349. 

Stenr 9 eail of, ‘commands the Enghfh forces, 328 — dc- 

* &ats the French at Dettingen, 329 — folicits leave 
*0i*efign, 330. 

J$faniJlau&t titular king of Poland, feme account of, 325. 
j Steele* fir Richard, expelled the houfe of commons, 243. 
earl of, tried and executed,, 83. 
life* oppofesthe.fcrjeant »•. aims, 89. 
dreadful inftp^cc of, 302. 


X XV ^rfbaJ*dfom$, account of. 1 83— 
jjtektn piifoner 1 , |86*--hi* compliment to Marl- 
87* ^ h ' 

temple, vip W candu&s the triple klliatfce tieaty, 

Tcjl-afty 


\ * 

JhSjZh'i 
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> lands in, 


Tejl-a£t, what, 65. 

Tinian , iflaild of, 315* 

Torbay the -prince of Orange la 
Tories,?* party £0 called, 88. r 
Tourrpy, famous fiege of, ‘^.lET-^tak^jby 
Townly , col. commands th&Manch^ 

Trelanvney , blihop of ftriftdl, 

ing the king’s declaration, 122— fummoned ' 
-the council, 1 25-rdeat to’the Tower, 
acquitted, 124. ' / 

Trentham , lord, account of his contcfted 1 
Triennial bill palled, 463. 

Triple alliance, what, 60. 

Trump, Van, account ed 12. 

Turner , bifhop of Ely, remonftrates againft reading 
king’s declaration, 122 — fummoned before the 
cil, 123 — Cent to the Tower, ib»— tried and 
ted, 124. , 

Tyrconricl made lord lieutenant of Ireland, 116. ' 




U. 




T TN IO N between England and Scotland, jqS—^luh-* 
^ ftance of that treaty, '200. , ^ ' 

Utrecht , peace of, 240 — fubflance of that treaty, ib. . 


V. 


TV A N D E PUT, fir CJeorge, accou 
a candidate for Weftminfter, 356. 


i, account of his being 


Tenner , his enthufi attic rebellion, 47.: * ’• ,* , 

Vernon , admiral, fent to the W ett-Indie«," 312-^takeit 
Porto Bello, ib.— demolilhes die - forti Bcations of 
Carthagena harbour, 317* , , 

Vigo taken by the Englifh, 179. .j 

Villeroy / marihal, commands the French army, 
fome account of, ib.— deceived by Marlbor^j^ ifc 
Votes of the commons ordered^ be f . printed,’ V\ 

& :*?' -'V*£ 4 . , x&i Z ■ 

TIT A D E, captain, defefts ^ 175^ 

thot at Plymouth/ 7 i8o.\ •;&**' ! - 


thot at Plymouth/ 7 !8o.\ 
fValker , a. diflenting rainitterj his t^rave i 
donderry, 147. 




neebf Lo»- 
Walpoh* 
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(ir*Kobcrf> made fecretatv at war, 21c — a£te 

~ afiifl 



imft Sacheveref in the houfe "of commons, 213- 
Sliged to rcfygn, 324— a£b* as chapman of the com- 
mittee appointed to i^>e£i: papers relative ^ to the 
peaces 5557*— innvtes tha# Kl£ $nor and Mr. parley 
might be apprehended* ib.-*-*feads the report of th~ 
commute* ib. pronounces lord Bolingbroke guilty of 
trtafba* — < 4 nW deala i at ion concerning lord Ox- 

anlWer tp h>$ articles of impeachment, 261 — 
a fenemfe for leflbning the national debt, 283 - 
account of him, 295 — is "leader of the couit 
^ — endeavours to introduce a geneial excile, 

: 5 $ »lmrnt in effigy, 304 — ;bri«gs in a bill to h- 
lenumbelr of ’pl^y-houle 5 ," &:c. 306 — brands the 
^^ppofile: pai ty with the appellation of traitors, 307 — 
altera his condudl* 308 — his afiurance to the houfe of 
^<&*nmons, ;jii — is earned in a piepaiation foi wai, 
ihk^-ieccives coniidcrahle fqpplies, 312 — endeavours 
to gain the prince of Wales over to his paity, 319 — 
finds his power at an end, 320 — fears for his perfon, 
4t^p.1a6quis to over-rule a petition prefented by the 

* rlS&ors of Weflmmfter, ib. finds the majority 

tttgaihfb him wnfiderably augmented, ib. — declaies he 

^ ib^II no Jouger fit in the houfe, ib. — cieated earl of 
^^Ehrford^ ana refrgns all his employments, ib. — his 
xstoaftirea adopted by his oppoleis, 321 — applies to 
the difcontenttid Whigs, ib. 

^drinraJ* retrieves the honour of the Britifh flag, 

|akefc Oeriah, 388. 

f&ert^uihrtkf "general, commands the troops in the Weft- 
Mtfes* 2t^-*cnifcdrnes at Carthagena, 317. 

"~ f * y foc^Bed, 88, 

aop of ChiqbeAee* remonftrates againft the 
X22-*— fumrooned bcfoi e the coun- 
PertC- to the 'EggiarjEiV ib.- — tried and acquitted, 

fffhft 15 ^ 7 — gives infirucSlions to 
Fcouft ,df ISgteiandj 128 — receives m- 
fcvcral "tif tfce nobility, 129 — dctei- 
miqc?v^6i' «ci$pt — augments his flee\ 1 30 — 

suites ttbo 0 wa poflfcfles the entiie con- 

* ” 1 fide nee 
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fide nee mi the Dutch, 130 — his -declaration cirtvJatei 
^throughout the kingdom, 132 — p repaves for a. vigor- 
ous /nvaiion, ib. — meets with a dreadful florm, ilv— r 
refijt his fleet, and fails again for England* ib --lauds 
auroroxholme, J33~*~^0tned by fow of the English, 
ib. — marches to Exeter, ib. — thanks of re-imbarking 
his foices, ib. — is joined by fevetal j perfons of con- 
fequence, # ib. — is delirous that James should fly to 
France, *136 — declines a perfonal conference with 
the king’s commiffioners, ib. — proceeds on his ms^rch 
towards London, ib. — is difconcerted by the* unex- 
pected return of the king, 137 — puts lota fever {h^ua* 
under arreft, 138 — ordeis the king to retire to Ham, 
ib. — is ad?ifcd to fummon a paniament, 139 — OQO* 
venes thofe members who had fet in the tune of 
Charles II. ib. — writes circular letters for choofing a 
new parliament, ib. — poffcffes full authority, 140 — 
receives the thdnks ot parliament, ib. — his prudent 
condudt, ib. — affembles iome of the lords, 14*. — his 
lpecch, ib. — receives a folemn tender of the ctowtt* 
ib. — is proclaimed king of England, ibw — his limited 
power, 142 — copfiims the bill o £ .ights, 143 — dii- 
appointed in his expectations of the EngJith, 144 — 
attempts to lepoal iomc laws, ib — grants a toleration 
to ditfenrers, ib. -his lenityr tovvaids the papitfs, ib- 
-his authority acknowledged in Scotland, ib. — de- 
clues war agamll France, 145 — railes twenty-tl*rec 
new regiments, 1 50 — appoints Schomberg next in 
command to hunfclf, ib. — refolvcs to attempt the re- 
lief ot the Irifh pro ted ants in perfbn, 151 — -lands at 
Carru ktergus, ib. — iccewcs advice that the French 
fleet was lailed for England, ib. — haftens to attack' 
James,, ib. — ariives on the banks of the Boyne, 
is wounded m reconnoitring the J.itU4Xfo** of xhecbe- 
niy, 152 — fummons a council of ua r, a. 

pals to be fenced over the aiv^r, ib--r-*4ead£ jr 

to the attack, 153 — contributes by Sis grea £ Courage 
to fecure the vi£loiy, rb.~bis title X<v the crown le- 
cured, by the defeat of the enemy at La Hogtie, 261: 
— is oppofed by his parliament, ib* — hischtet motive 
for accepting the crowa % ib. — ^dtlgufbs^ts fubjefits, 
262 — nis indifference, ib. — refolves to maintain Ins 

pruo- 
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flferogative, i6fc— oppofes the triennial bill, 163 — is 
to fign it, ib,— 1$ m danger ot being afTafliR- 
atedT *64 — -orders fir John Fenwick to be brought to 
hi* trial, *6$— compoynds l?vith Ins parliament, y>7 — 
receives immenfe Aims of money for carrying ou the 
war, ib*F— bis tftte acknowledged by France, 168 — 
endeavours to ftrengthen his authority at home, lb. 

dHappointed in his hopes of keeping a (fanning 
Army, *h*r— 1* Enraged againft the commons, 169 — 
£N&fle$ the bi|l for reducing his forces, ib.- his conduct 
wifh idTpedfc to parties, lb . — is deihous of «t fe< oncl 
*Wfcrwjtth France, ib.— his negotiation with the pi nice 
tfeflk, and other foreign powers, 170 — his en- 

1 dteivouts to tepaii his conltitution, lb. — -difloc ites bis 
COjbtr-bone by a fall fiom his horfc, il? -is ici/ed 
with a fever, 171 — confers with the eaii of Albemailc, 
ib«*~ Jus death and character, ib. 

William % duke of Cumberland, is appointed comm mdu 
of the forces in the Nethei lands, 333— is defeated at 
334- — arnves in England, 339 — obliges the 
garrifon ot (Jarhflc to fui lender, 341— he ids the 
troops at Edmbuigh, 342 — advances to Abcidccn, 
343-— jollied by feverabof the Scotch nobility, ib - 
PUrfues the rebels, ib. — adx'inccs to the n\u Spt), 
ro* — attacks and defeats the enemy at Culloden, ib 
commands the Hanoverians, 3S0 — is dmen bejond 
the^Wcler, ib. 

mlf*> gettera!, ordeied to undeitakc the fiegi. ot Quebec, 
401^-fome account, of him, 402 —his huma nty in 
carrying o& tftc war, ib. — part of his lcftei to the mi- 
hiftry^ 43 ^ 3 ^ 4 ands below the town, ib — receives a 
404— wounded in the bieift, ib — 

"fir 'William, his remarkable fp~ ch igainfl 

«i» bill, 304. 


yOR K, duke of. See Jatne^ IX. 
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